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THE NIGHT WALKER 


* Midnight! yet not a hose, from Tower Hill to Piccadilly, snored !” 


In a crowded and highly cultivated 
state of society, like that of London, 
the race of exertion against time is in- 
cessant. am a rorwe villag2, al- 
though a populous one, (as in Devon- 
shire or Cornwall,) and even discord, 
during the hours of darkness, is found 

ting herself in rest. The last 
alehouse closes before the clock strikes 
ten, sending the very scapegraces of 
the hamlet, in summer, to bed by day- 
light; no lady would choose, after 
curfew hour, (even by beating her 
husband,) to disturb her neighbours ; 
. and, unless some tailor happens to be 
behindhand with a wedding pair of 
small clothes ; or some housewife pro- 
longs the washing-day, and gives an 
extra hour to her lace caps ; or unless 
the village be a Post-stage, where the 
** first-turn-boy” must sleep in his 
spurs ; or where, the mail changing 
horses, some one sits up to give the 
guard his glass of rum, no movable 
robably like a lighted candle is 
| ome to such a community from 
eleven o'clock on the Saturday aight 
to six o'clock on the Monday eee 
In London, however, the course of af- 
fairs is widely different. As the broad 
glare of gas drives darkness even from 
our alleys, so multitudinous avocations 
keep rest for ever from our streets. 
By an arrangement the opposite to 
that of Queen Penelope, it is during 
the night that the work of regenera- 
tion in our great capital goes on ; it 
Vou. XIV. 
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is by night that the great reservoirs 
which feed London and Westminster, 
repair the vast expenditure which they 
make during the day. As the wants 
of twelve hundred thousand persons 
are not ministered to with a wet fin- 
ger, this operation of replenishment 
does not proceedin silence. Itsaction is 
best observable (as regards the season) 
towards the end of spring ; when, 
town being at the st, the markets 
are-most sbubdanily supplied. Then, 
every succeeding hour of the four-and- 
twenty, brings its peculiar business to 
be performed, and sets its peculiar 
agents into motion. 

Between half past eleven and twelve 
o'clock at night, the several theatres 
of the pg ye discharge themselves 
of their 1} 3 and at that hour it is 
(unless the House of Commons hap- 
pens to sit late) that the last flush of 
oo is seen in the streets of 

ondon. The forth-rushing multi- 
tudes of Covent-Garden and Drury- 
‘Lane pass westward, in divisions, by 
King Street and Leicesterfields—east~ 
ward, by Catherine Street, the Strand, 
and Temple Bar ; they are crossed at 
the points of Blackfriars, and St Mar- 
tin’s Lane, by the Middlesex-dwelling ~ 
visitors of Astley’s and the Circus, 
and may be distinguished from the 
schance travellers (pedestrians) of the 
same direction, by their quick step, 
hilarious mood, and, still ‘agin ee J 
that style of —o in whi 

3 
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yeaa when they walk in a 
Y always indulge towards the sin- 


gle! anded. About this time, too, the 
ney horses put their best feet 
(where there is a choice) foremost ; 
knowing of old, that, whence comes 
one , there as easily come two. 
The less public and more peaceful dis- 
tricts of town are next flattered for some 
twenty minutes by the loud knocks 
of men, occasionally commuted 
“into “ touches of the bell,” for tlie 
sake of “ the lodgers,” or “ the chil- 
dren,” or, sometimes, “ the old lady 
opposite.” And before the stroke of 
midnight, in these comparatively paci- 
fic regions, the tom-catsand the watch- 
men reign with undisputed sway. 

In the greater thorough fares of Lon- 
don, however, and especially abont 
Fleet Street and the’ Strand, the tu- 
mult of evening does not subside so 
easily. From twelve, by Paul’s clock, 
until after two in the morning, the 
Gates of the Temple, and the nooks 
under St Dunstan’s Church ; the cor- 
ners of Bell Yard, Star Court, and 
Chancery Lane ; the doors of the 
Rainbow, the Cock, and the other 
minor coffee-houses of Fleet Street, 
are beset by habitual idlers, or late- 
stirring “‘ professional people,” —mem- 
bers of spouting-clubs, and second- 
rate actors,—barristers without law, 
and medical students guiltless of phy- 
sic; besides these, there flourish a set 
of City “ choice spirits,” who can’t get 
so far west as “ Pedley’s Oyster-rooms,” 
or “ The Saloon,” in Piccadilly, but 
must take their “lark” (moving home- 
wards) between the Adelphi Theatre 
and Whitechapel ; and now-and-then, 
peche » some grocer of Farringdon 
alls (vino gravaius) into the irregu- 
larity of a “‘ set-to,” and pays thirty 

, “ making-up” money, to his 
Jew-antagonist at St Bride’s Watch- 
house, to save a jobation, at Guildhall, 
from the sitting Alderman, next day. 

This is the very “‘ witching time,” 

excellence, of night, 

“ When graves yield up their dead !” 

(because resurrection-men will have 
it so), when lamps are “rifled at,” 
and sots pushed out of public-houses ; 
and when the sober wayfarer starts, 
ever and anon, at that prolonged Hilly- 
oh-ho-ho !—that bellow, as it were, 
crescendo, iar, I think, to the 
throatsof the English, which frightens 
watchmen into their hutches, and quiet 
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citizens into the kennel. This whoop 
by the way prolonged, which invites 
MANKIND, as it were, to clear the way, 
is, with us, a pure national, and not a 
local, characteristic. Both high and 
low affect the practice ; both “ good 
men” and bullies. We have it at Ox- 
ford and ‘at Cambridge, where the 
gownsmen, if opposed, strip, and buff 
to. their work like stout “ forty mi- 
nutes” fellows ; and again in London, 
where your flustered haberdasher, af- 
ter defying perhaps a whole street, at 
last provokes somebody to thrash him, 
and is beat without a blow in his de- 
fence. 

By two o'clock, however, the riot- 
ous get pretty well disposed of ; some 
snug and flea-bitten, in their own 

rsonal garrets; more (and still flea- 

itten) in the compters of the police. 
The wickets of the night-houses, after 
this, open only to known customers ;- 
and the flying pieman ceases his call. 
The pickpockets, linkéd with the fe- 
fuse of another pestilence of the town, 
are seen sauntering lazily towards their 
lurking places, in gangs of five and 
six together. And when these last 
stragglers of darkness have swept over 
the pavé, the debris of the evening 
may be considered as cleared off ; and, 
except an occasional crash of oyster- 
shells cast (maugre Angelo Taylor) 
from some lobster-shop, or the sharp 
rattle of a late billiard ball echoing 
from the rooms over Mrs Salmon’s, 
silence, or something like it, obtains 
for some brief minutes, while the 
idlers of night give place to the dark- 
working men of business. 

The earliest disturbers of London, 
until within these few years, were the 
market gardeners ; who rolled lazil 
through the suburbs, about three, wit 
their filled-up carts and waggons ;— 
some “ well to do,” and pompous, 
parading their four high-fed horses 
apiece ; others, poor (and modtest,) 
drawing with a single quadruped, 
and he, God wot, looking as though 
stray cabbage leaves were his holiday- 
fare,—that is, supposing (what is not 
Se that such a thing as a ho- 

a 


y ever to him ;—all the 
spring vehicles, however, top-heavy 
with baskets of raspberries, strawber- 


ries, and currants; and followed by 
heavier machines bearing gooseber- 
ries, or frame potatoes; the cauli- 
flowers, pease, and such more: pon- 
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derous and plebeian esculents, ha all and the sights all 

.creaked into town (as they WY sat ery Son the laugh of 
the course of the preceding evening. _ revelry, and the low moan of suffers 


- But.two or. three mild winters, of 
Jate, in succession, have brought a 
-new article of foreign trade into Eng- 
Jand. Ice, for the use of the confec- 
tioners, comes now to us all the way 
from Norway ; where a gentleman, 
we understand, is making arrange- 
ments to send over even snow, ata 
far cheaper rate than it can afford to 
fall in this country ;—so that frost, 
in fact, (as regards Great Britain and 
Ireland) may consider itself dischar- 
ged from further attendance ; and, 
with the help of a few more devices 
in the way of commercial arrange- 
ment, and perhaps a new improve- 
merit or two as to the application of 
steam, it shall go hard but we will, 
shortly, turn the seasons out of doors 
altogether. And this imported ice, 
(jealous of sunshine) is foremost in 
our streets now of mornings, moving 
along, in huge cart-loads, from the 
below-bridge wharfs ; and looking, as 
it lies in bulk, like so much conglu- 
tinated Epsom salts. 
Meantime, the river, above bridge, 
is not suffered to lie idle; but the 
fruits of Putney and Fulham walk 
upon the shoulders of porters, from 
Hungerford and the Adelphi stairs, 
to the great mart of vegetable matter, 
Covent Garden. And upon this spot 
(Covent Garden) which circumstan- 
ces. seem to have erected into a sort of 
museum for all the varied staple of a 
crowded —_— city ;—to which all 
the patron friends of all the ills that 
scourge mankind, seem to have rush- 
ed, with one consent, day and night, 
to hold divan;—where Luxury roams 
through her long range of 
ighted taverns, and brims the bowl 
with wine,which Discord waits to dash 
with blood ;—where hunger, squalor, 
nakedness, and disease, dance, antic, 
round our NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
of national wealth and superfluity ; 
— where vices, too hideous to be 
contemplated in detail, assert their 
royalty over us, alike, in every class, 
and ane condition ;—blazing, in 
transient lustre, amid the splendid 
ee of the Piazza ; ee in rags, 
et scarce more abject) amongst the 
berri id ere of one “~ Cour 
--Upon this where ings 
monstrous inn and jumbled 
together ;—where the sounds seem 


ing ; the subdued whisper of entreaty, 
and the hoarse bark of execration, 
mingle, and mix, and blend, and half 
neutralize each other —— this 
t, Covent Garden,—j Covent 
en,—the darling haunt alike of 
folly and of wit,—the great mart’ of 
all London for mane, outcasts, and 
iy peed, there a. codcary la same 
y »—where the 
excellent,—where the aint is com- 
oe the best in England ; and the 
morality never failingly the worst ;—~ 
on this spot, one continued uproar, of 
labour or. di ion, has endured, 
without intermission, for nearly a cen 
tury gone by; and here, so as 
London shall keep her holding as a 
t or 


city, silence, probably, b 
day delt deve. tnd 00h ms vbe 
ut we will tear ourselves Co- 


vent Garden, even in ‘ the sweet”’ (as 
Falstaff calls it) “ of the night ;” f 
we must take a peep at the other 
points of  provisi concentration 
about town. We must look towards 
Cockspur Street, where the hay col- 
lects itself, in such quantities, that 
nothing but the stomach of a horse 
could ever hope to make away with 
it. And we must cross, too, into 
Smithfield, where herds of cattle 
coming - all night ; and 7» be 
amazing how an can get a 

of sleep, for the barking of the dogs, 
and the bellowing of the bulls, and, 
louder than all, the swearing of the 
drovers,—against whom, Heaven, Ri« 
chard Martin, strengthen thine arm ! 
Smithfield, however, to be seen to ad« 
vantage, should be taken, ftom its 


eastern bearing, through the of a 
November morning ; when the lig 


in the west gle, at “ 
Ram,” “ The Goat,” and “‘ The Bull’s 
Head,” shew like beacons {enter 
they shine but —) amid total 
darkness on all sides of them ; and 
when, looking at the hubbub of traf- _ 
fic which roars ee the outward 
street, i y 

treet, against the deep f earrra a ing 


silence that within 

a man he w 

rush igh fay bo wits he 
into a town which the inhabitants 


had, 
the night before, abandoned. Then - 
pick rami duincy pads) 4 
venturing to cross, peep thr 

the steaming w-panes into the 
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ir bluff-bearing, and English coun- 
tenances. Hark to their deep voices, 
dialects, and uncouth expres- 
Then take 


their attendant de- 
drovers—each his 


style of the 

-fashioned building before you,— 

ith its latticed windows and pent- 
pe Take the ae ng lon 

sitting apartment, an e 

nahie that glows in it, Take 
the figures of the farmers within 
doors, and of the drovers hovering 
without,—of the gaitered, smock~- 
frocked hostlers, carriers, and car- 
men,—of the » patient, wait- 


then, with 4 little natural romance, 
and. .a. lively ny EY a Shake- 
speare, may (almost cy your~ 
self haven into the glorious 
rudeness of the thirteenth century, 
arriving from a recent robbery, (ah! 
those mr a days) rich with ~ 
spoils of “‘ whoreson caterpillars ;” an 
ealling for a light to walk between ta- 
vern and tavern | 4 
But the sober clearness of a sum- 
mer’s morning is no nurse for these 
eink gare H.. — all objects too 
y tinctly for picturesque 
effect ; the true secret of which, lies in 
never. exhibiting anything fully, but 
in shewing just enough to excite the 
imagination, and in then leaving it 
room | to act.—-So we will turn 
back from Smithfield, just in the cold 
grey light of daybreak, and cross Hol- 
born to ~Lane,where the ken- 
nels by this time are overflowing ; and 


rogues, 

roads ; that is, “‘ making the dust one 
mud!” Wow watchmen congregate 
round posts for a little sober conver- 


with scoops, are watering the — 
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sation ; old women an to their > 
spective standings wi saloop a 
bread and butter ; and presently the 
light hung caravans of the fishmongers 
—built at first in imitation of the 
hearses, and et into mele 
dington stage-coaches—begin to ji 
along at a trot, by Thames Street, to~ 
wards Billingsgate. 

As the last stars fade in the horizon, 
and the sun coquets with the church 
spires, new actors, in sundry shapes, 
appear upon the scene. Milkwomen, 
in droves, clank along with their (to 
be filled) pails. The poorer fish deal- 
ers, on their own heads, undertake the 
** care of soals.” Chimney sweepers 
shuffle on, straining out a feeble cry. 
And parties walk home (rather chilly) 
from Vauxhall, flaunting in satin shoes, 
silk stockings, and ostrich feathers ; 
stared at now and then by some gap- 
ing, slip-shod baker, who fetches spring 
water from the pump to cool his sponge, 
and looks like the statue in Don Juan, 
or a sack of flour truant from the 
kneading trough ; or hooted by some 
lost thing, all mad, and pale, and 
ghastly—some creation of gin, and 
carmine, and soiled muslin—which 
shews by day-light, as a being of other 
timeand place,—an apparition—a pro- 

igy—a denizen of some forbidden 
sphere,——a foul lamp, thickly glim- . 
een on its dregs, which the sun’s 
light, by some accident, has omitted 
to extinguish. 

Five o'clock, and the world looks as 
if stretching itself to awake. Coal 
waggons and drays start forth upon 
* long turns ;” their country intent 
denoted by the truss of hay placed 
above the load. Butchers step sturdi- 
ly towards Islington or Smithfield: 
Anglers, children of hope! stride field- 
wards with baskets on their backs. 
And Holborn and Snow Hill are 
crowded with pony-carts—(since the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rides no- 
thing under fourteen naa a 
butter, cheese, poultry, sucking-pork, 
and eggs, from Newgate market to the 
distant parishes of Mary-le-bone and 
mar gee begi 

Six ! *prentices begin to rub 
their eyes eh a their indentures- 
Maid-servants at “‘ the Piccadilly end” 
of the town, are not bound to stir just 
yet; but Russell Square and its de- 
pendencies set their spider killers in 
motion betimes; for courts of law 
and counting-houses both sit at nine 
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‘ anyear, 

earriage at five-and-thirty minutes 

past eight in the morning. 
And now the different shops begin 
—— themselves for action. Our 
the’ baker is first, for he has 
p all night, and he is to cool 
ves at the open windows as he 
_ from — — 0 
pastry »—lotting hi 
t of hussein) -ediihiny: yes- 
s dainties at half-price to-day ; 
and still making money (as it is said) 
by the dealing. Then coaches, splash 
and -dirty, come labouring into 
town ; and coaches, fresh and clean, 
drive out; and, by this time, the 
mercers and jewellers set their portals 
wide, in favour of sweeping, sprink- 
ling, and window cleaning ; for the 
show glasses (and here again sigh our 
friends the apprentices) must be emp- 
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tied all, and polished, and refurnishs 
ed, before breakfast. an 
The clock strikes eight ; and the 
night-walker must be seen no more. 
Hurry, and bustle, and breakfast, are 
The ies in haste, 
and yet can scarce make his rounds 
fast — nee —_— clean uae 
and sometimes with c € 
serch key in hand, for the morninge 
modicum of fresh butter; and hot 
rolls (walk as you will) run over you 
at every corner. By nine, the clerks 
have got down to their at- 
torneys have opened their bags ; and 
the judges are on their benches, 
and the business of the day in London 
may now be said to have begun; 
which varies, from hour to hour, as 
strangely as the business of the night 
and (to the curious observer) presents 
even a more ample field for speculas 


tion. 
Titus.’ 
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LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS.” 


No. 


XI. 


To Christopher North, Esq. 
THe GENTLEMEN OF THE Press, a 


bett calls it—against Dowling, com- 
monly known among his com by 
the name of Spectacle Dowling, at 
present reporter on the Morning Chro- 
nicle. The Gazette of Printing-house 
Square an this occasion obviously de- 
served the sanguinary appellation con- 
ferred on it by the great ci-devant hal- 
berdier above quoted, for, by the wayin 
which the business was brought for. 
ward; Dowling’s life was aimed at, 
and the “ dirty-faced editors” of the 
Times evidently looked forward to the 
gratifying sight of a gentleman of the 
press ling at the end of a for 
“as gratification of the plebs of Car- 


I honestly confess that I know no- 
thing of Dowling, whether he is an 
honest man or a nor do I care, 
except that, for the sake of general mo- 
rality, I hope he is the former. If he 
were hanged anywhere in my neigh 
Praag we Me Op a i- 
tion, having a fancy for such specta- 
cles. He is nothing to me more than 
Haggart,. or Mother M‘Kinnon, or 


Abraham Moore, or the Treasurer, or 


Ivers from Carlow, or Ings the bute  _— 


cher. rs I own ring the whole his- 
with ineffable delight. It is a 
pes fer light and shadow of press- 
gang life. After this transaction, the 
title of leman is more beauti 
7 to the members of the: 
able and enlightened body. O ftesh! 
flesh ! how art thou fishified ! Once on 
a time we used to be told—I believe it 
was Louis Quatorze himself who first 
said it—that though the King could 
make a lord, it passed his power: to 
make a gentleman ; whereas, now-=a« 
days, this being the nineteenth cens © 
tury, the era of civilization, the 
of Orator Hunt, Princess ; 
Prince es Princess Olive, Jo- 
anna Southcote, Ned Irving, Dr Eady, 
the Edin h Revi and othet gente 
characters, existence and success 
of whom stampa value on the age, 
there tee ee 
gam of filth, a Cockney news- 
paper, who cannot create his. 
men ad libitum, by the simple pror 
cess of paying a few dozen shi 


per week, as eatin 
i Peter Moore, 


Parliamentary wiedden of 
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man, the of Whi 

the hootings of radical heather-bloot- 
ers, (thank you, Hogg, for the word, ) 
or the Billingsgate of bum-bai- 


liff magistrates at Bow-street and else- 
where. 


: Let me tell the whole story, begin- 
ene ennne, as the giant 
id to the ram. Perry, of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, was ered to his fa- 
thers, and another editor lied in his 
stead. Hang me, if, after all, I can 
think angrily of Jamie Pirie. Whig 
he was, to be sure, but it was all in the 
eae ym True also it is, that 
’s line, 
“ Brisk as a flea, and ignorant as dirt,” 
him to. the life. Gentleman 


inted 

Fraslits hea supplied us in the Edin- 
burgh with a tine any oct of his igno- 
rance; but, Heaven help us! if we 
were to quarrel with all the good peo- 
ple of our acquaintance who Some to 
i uses, we should thin our 
visiting list most awfully. He affect- 
learning, to be sure, which was ra- 
ther a bore. It was a great sight to 
see him with Porson, who was married 
to his sister, shewing off want of know- 
ledge, at the rate of nine knots an hour. 
There sat the great Grecian, Lyco- 
— Proteus, (see Wakefield to 
1OX,) & yerus eanySero xa: laxgv, UNMO- 
at the nonsense, swallowing pota- 
tions pottle deep in silence, meditating, 
most probably, some truculent epi- 
gram, some assassinating iambics, or 
some string of stringing jingles, at the 
expense of his erudite entertainer. As 
Porson bore with him, so well may we. 
Then his briskness ; his doing fine gen- 
tleman ; his ball-dancing ; his compli- 
ments to the ladies ; among whom he 
fancied himself irresistible—were in- 
hepa amusing. We all have our 
~ folli vanities, so Pe — ory 

pardon Perry for these foibles. I 
nour his memory, for qualities which I 
honour wherever I find them. He was 
a man of strict editorial integrity, pro- 
found secrecy, considerable intrepidit q 
undeviating steadiness in keeping his 
promises, and fast allegiance to his 


party. Imprisonment or damages ne-, 


ver shook him into betraying anything 
intrusted to his faith. Even after- 
quarrels, or defection from Whiggery, 
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never induced him to give up any man 
who had compromised himeelf. with 
him. He was honourable in his pe- 
ed concerns—a wor iaterse li- 
; paymaster—l might almost say, ~ 
a suuniioans patron. Then his ca 
consistency, Kit, ought to win him fa- 
vour in the eyes of us thick-and-thin 
people, who hate sneakers, vacillators, 
shufflers, conciliators, halfemeasure 
men, all ies and genera of the 
Pluckless. [I just stop for a nioment, 
in order to take a caulker, to wash my. 
mouth after having given utterance to 
the name of that shabby rout, whose 
claims on humanity seem scarce calcu- 
lable ; for nine Pluckless make a jour- 
neyman tailor."| There he was, year 
after year, singing the same song, un- 
ruffled by disappointed prophecy, or 
undeterred by convicted falsah He 
phesied that England would be 
ten by the Jacobins, by the conven- 
tion, by Buonaparte, by everybody— 
that our navy would be exterminated, 
our army annihilated—that we would 
be kicked out of Spain—that we would 
lose India—that our agriculture was 
me—our funds broken—our credit 
ost—All,.of course, the acts of mini- 
sters, who were regularly called asses, 
goats, geese, ganders, apes, incapables, 
blockheads,dunder-pates, jobbernowls, 
noodles ; as many nicknames, in short, 
as the fouaciers of Lerne poured on 
the subjects of Gargantua.* These 
very ministers, nevertheless, did all 
they said they would do, and did ndt 
sufter any of the calamities predicted 
by the brazen head of Whiggery. 
They beat everybody who came against 
them, right and left ; and preserved en- 
tire the honour, character, credit, and 
institutions of the country. It did not 
matter a fig ; still they were destined 
to. undergo the pitiless storm ; still 
doomed to be pronounced stupid and 
blockheadish. There is something 
magnanimous in this intrepid unvary- 
ing assurance. Light lie the stones - 
upon his bones! He was, moreover, a 
jolly batterer, who never looked fora 
soft word when he could get a hard 
one ; for which I respect him, that 
being a fashion of my own. 

Perry, as I have said already, died, 
and another editor lied in his stead ; 
but he left not his mantle behind." His 
trust-worthy qualities had procured 





* Rabelais, Livre i. cap. xxv. 
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chim the confidence of. the i 
‘Lord Holland, or Lady Holland,would 
not’ scruple to tip him a ph, or 
intrust him with a poli mpoon. 
Earl y vented his bile 


throu *s columns. Hobhouse 
sometimes’ obliged the public in the 


same ; as did many other ingenious 
: eee quality of the Whiggish 
ope . I never heard, it is true, 
‘that the Duke of Bedford was ever a 
contributor to any extent ; but that, 
““in all-probability, arose from the in- 
nate modesty of that enlightened phi- 
losopher. But even without writing a 
line, their pemeces conferred a great 
value on the paper in another way. Se- 
crets, even cabinet secrets, ooze out, 
every now and then, in certain classes 
-of society. The Opposition leaders, 
who are on the qui vive for such 
_-things, pick them upin various ways. 
The upper rank of London society 
is drawn from a very small class ; as 
their houses are very large, and they 
have a rage for filling them, it is alto- 
r impossible to make political 
rences a ground of exclusion of 
gens comme il faut. In point of fact, 
it is not thought of. The Duke of De- 
vonshire, for instance, all through the 
winter, entertains, almost every even- 
ing, tw or three hundred people, of 
his own class of ‘society of course, at 
his t house in Piccadilly. Where 
he get those people if he were 

to go look for Whiggism as a sine qua 
non? Happy am to say, nowhere. 
Men and women of this caste are con- 
be ir always mixing together, and 
it is almost impossible that something 
would not casually fall from Tory gen- 
tlemen or their ladies which could be 
turned to Whig account. There is in 
reality at all times an infinity of infor- 
mation, valuable to newspapers, float- 
ing in that circle, which, of course, I 
need not tell you, is quite inaccessible 
‘to the Knights of the Post, for such 
fellows could hardly expect to be let 
into the kitchen. Here it wag Perry 
shone. He had always a fancy for 
rubbing his skirts to quality, and as 
he spent his very handsome income 
freely and genteelly, he moved in a 
very respectable circle, and had per- 
sonal access to the nobility and gen- 
try of his party. By this means ar. 
ticles ap occasionally in his 
paper, which astonished the parties 
concerned, who could not conjecture 
how what they thought was a well-kept 
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secret had got into print, and on stich 


-@ side. Now, I well know that no- 


thing could be meaner on the part of 
: of conta Staate, 
pimping w: at in » 
vod tae babes te too han they a 
nevertheless, they being, as then said 
a thousand times, the meanest of all 
mankind: Look, for example; at the 
connection of Hume with Henry Con- 
stantine Jennings— A bercrombie’smo« 
tion about Mr Arbuthnot’s letter. 
which had casually fallen into his 
hands—Brougham’s speeches ‘about _ 
the late Irish Attorney-General’s Prise 
vate letter, which he (B.) knew 
have been purloined, and was obvious- 
ly not. intended for any one’s inspec- 
tion but that of the friend to whom it 
was written, with ten thousand other 
such acts of the faction. Donot we all 
know that the Whig Laureate, Tom 
Moore, actually published in the 
Morning Chronicle the substance of 
conversations which had occurred at 
the Royal table itself, to which he had 
me incautiously ene and that 
the most eo piquant things 
in those decorous poems, the Twt- 
penny Post Bag, and the Fudge Fa- 
mily, which are lauded to the stars by 
the Whig abhorrers of personality, are 
derived from information picked 
the — = ees intercourse, atid 
perverted to fi slanders on reputa- 
tion, male and Sesitin: which honest 
Thomas knew were not trae. But 
though this kind of assassin treachery 
is a regular part of Whig tactique, yet 
t 


. 


-few would wish it wn tha 


were in such business. Aé- 
cordingly, though Perry was made the 
spitting-pot of their slaver, yet’ the 
good folks had a shyness in commit- 
ting themselves to his successor. 
True it is, that the Morning Chroni- 
ele is still the great Whig public organ. 
You see in it the indications of forth- 
coming storms in Parliament and élsé- 
where against Ministers, to whom it 
consequently acts as a manometer. “A 
week or so before eth 


Mr Tierney comes down like a wolf onthe 
fold, ‘ wel 


or Mr Tierney’s ill-governed trot 
make a sally, the Morning Chroni 
teems with paragraph and article tend- 
ing to pave the way for the attack. 
This shews, as I said before, that itis 
still the public organ ; but the private 


‘information is gone, and sits is 





$14 
filled by blockhead correspondence 
from abroad, written by some atroci- 
ous teer. ea 
, even before Perry went 
calamity under which the Whig 
press, from J to Hunt, su « 
q uence of the failure of all 
their predictions, and the general pros- 
ity of the country. But after his 
veatl, things, as was natural to expect, 
mended, as sour beer does in summer. 
A panic seized on the proprietors, and 
’s representatives determined on 
ing out. After some negotiations, 
Clement of the Observer, a man per- 
haps more extensively connected with 
the pee than any other man in the 
world, an old routier de guerre, be- 
came the chaser. He imagined 
that with his connections, ex ce, 
he would be able to infuse new 
t into the concern, and bring it 
to its ancient y state. 


y he gave about L.15,000, 

sum, I thinkan absurdly 

, but that is no concern of 

ine—for it, and glad were the sellers. 

Clement, from his old experience on 
the Observer, the great 

hibiting Warren’s jet blacki 


for ex- 
Day 
and Martin, Tom Bish and brethren, 
Steers’s Opodeldoc, Sir Robert Wilson’s 
ng box, Prince’s Russia Oil, with 
its extra —— A pepe | &e. =. 
placed a reliance on puffing, 
ioiciingly called an aggregate meet- 
of the ws-blowers of London 
Thither came the gentlemen, 
ing like Mercury from the ce- 
ial regions of the garret, or break- 
like the earth-born Tityus 
subterranean bowels of the 
. Thither came they, redolent 
f tobacco much adulterated with 
brown paper, or the fumes of last night’s 
or this morning’s gum-tick- 
taken in lieu of breakfast. Some 
a pane only of ee al all 
cannot expect to in in 
expensive luxuries. The —, 
feature of the costume of 
company, was the coat closely button- 
‘to the throat, so as to prevent any 
inent investigations as to the 
state of the shirt. An intrepid assu- 
ingui row, a 
dauntless contempt of principle shone 
forth in every eye. They are, indeed, 
men of liberal ideas, and, in general, 
members of the Descamisadvi. When 
they met in conclave, like the magi- 


aie 


= Ee 


Letters of Timothy Tickles, Esq. No. XI. 


-I have hamme 


“DNov. 
cians in the last canto of Thalaba, Cle- 
ment made to them a short speech, 
enforced by that mighty figure of rhe- 
toric which lies in es-pock~ 
et. “ Puff,” quoth Clement, and forth 
issued a volume of stinking breath. T: 
drop the , which I am afraid 
out too long, no ex~- 
ertion in the puff-line was spared— 
and puff the first was to inform the 
egy that the paper was sold for 
orty thousand pounds—a circum- 
stance which, if true, would insure to 
the purchaser a Christian burial when 
he hanged himself, which it is proba- 
ble he would have done before the end 
of the year. No Coroner’s Jury could 
hesitate to bring in a verdict of Lunacy 
on the strength of that one aet. This 
puff outrageous was sent to all the pro- 
vineial papers of and, Seotland, 
and Ireland for insertion, without dis- 
tinction of their politics, with a bribe 
or advertisement fee, (never boggle at 
a word,) varying from two to five 
ineas. Hazlitt then got employed 
y Jeffrey, in return for having called 
him the King of men, and he too touch- 
ed the coin to panegyrize the Morning 
Chronicle, at the expense of all its 
brethren in arms, in the degraded 
pages of Blue and Yellow. 

This was of course eagerly extracted 
and set in general circulation. Cobbett 
was induced, I know not how, to de- 
vote some pages of his Register, which 
is still published, to an enumeration 
of the merits of the Morning Chroni- 
cle, in most insulting comparison with 
his old and inveterate foe, Anna Bro- 
die, alias base old Walter, alias the 
Bloody old Times. In short, such 

never was heard of; and the 
worst of all is, that it in all probabi- 
lity will not do. However, it is not 
easy to say, until the next Session of 
Parliament is over, how it will turn 
out. Clement boasts that he has an 
infinity of clever literary men in his 
pay- I doubt the fact: I know he. 
turned off some half-dozen or so off 
the old staff, thereby perhaps incurring 
no t loss; but I venture to say, 
that their place is filled up with ru 
bish of no superior ot. 

Meanwhile, the Old Times viewed 
the whole concern with jealous er 


nenge .. It was stung to its very core 
by disparagement with which its 
name was mentioned by everybody, 
and determined to shew fight. The 


great occasion of a Whig dinner in 
14 
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ven to Brougham, was fix- 
ed onas @ crisis. ag dete 


ee 


great ; 
Myine was great; Lawless was great ; 
‘was great; the Duke was mag- 
nificent. It was.a great day for E 
The French were driven out of Spain, 
and the ministers out of the cabinet; 
and ‘The ‘Libérty of the Press was 
given amid the usual lamentations 
over the inflictions they suffer by its 
means, from our unrelenting strappa- 
does: Lord Archibald turned out the 
company at a séasonable hour, by 
inki -night, much to the 
Ghigerlaal, Was bepyenal 3 tn jae 
ians, W to be pre- 
sent, and whose palates, annoyed by 
the unusual libations of the claret, 
yeerpee for the aia smack of the 
ot toddy, at the hours of morn. 
The tonguesof theeloquent weremute, 
and the of the erudite were let 
loose. Mr Prentice, of the G Ww 
Chronicle, outdid himself in the uf 
dour of his i 


orning 

a new horse-whip. What was 

Sea asta mee 

9 uestion that 
Fethained to be settied 


 \ Dhe Gentlemen of the 


i 
ee 


i 


fi 


Phife 


| 
gE 


i 


iH 

itis 
epee 

ators 


fu 


E 


whipped by, Orator Hunt, some ears 
nao Tumal & tally vididnr of Seats hime 


in London, surrounded y bay we of 
constables, to him the va- 


nds of that illustrious buffoon. 


a little 


was, how this 


was to be effected. A bright thought 
struck some of the hi inci 
members of the 


ole and stalen by some of the 
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SAG 
‘bouring urider sévere 


defects 

of. their ce, and 
theniselves. that. they. .are 
it the style of Adonis and Ver 


of the noble House of Hani 


eliodiotenennlootenl ot tns ttene 


Denman--the imported eagacity of the 


Miethofa Mylne--anddhe wall, weighed 
ap eg intdlignaes of a Tee 


-. PyBul. forgot.to ask whither 
aiknife 


9 gsr are 


pe “TN. Wae 


Letters o Sean Ts Esq, No; IX. 


fork as your Whi 


‘des at the dinnér were equally active, my 
Seger eo enfatitciticena) 6 om ae 





iLNev. . 


At what th Yi bon clerk 
eta ?—Its weight 


«at, least ?—No-—Well, 


jimi. .no-~At what, 
renee anes ¥ thé inexorable, cori+ 
‘allecf otedamen, {¢ It is mot-worth 
@2WOPENCE. ” Notmore than the sixth 


atm th the price.an ree hogy jay 


The ake Whig diniter; the Whig, élo- 
quence, the Whig wit, the Whig pfin- 
ae of Glasgow, not worth twé- 


ae 
oO tis so inoving; I tan writé no 


Yelm, therefore, without 
farther delay, Dear Ni... 
TimotTuy TickLER. | 


Southside, Now. 1. 


you are, sure that Lawless ae éo 


friénd described. If eve vybody 
nt in: your last is, 





$ ‘ 


Hist éaeott—Snosot IN- AED OF iT. 


pale « Base is the Slave that pays 1 


pelts 6 SHakEsrtiiie. 


sheng ba Beitr of Blames Bagi. 


BMOIIE ¢ oF aS 


odk dokebesd Tcddn’h.etdetly reuients> a 
ee ag Me Bait im which 
your: work 


Febicnioe ot thes se 


in pour Mapecine: chancé of a line 
a3 sit, ig fonin shook: (with 
in, prieé) to. be. entitled, 


&Hinté. 30. Gabertideren, or SLEN- 


pent E83”. and: these Hints, 
eser ay should. téll ro) fom 8 
Bantleman of, no Incoine 

‘Bmdaiit to.a Treatise upon the readi- 

See menta into nimdhes mas 


ery 
Semear nant e the, 


ente for getting rid of duns ;; =e 


Sle.repeal of the Sw 


ieadit is laid down in-I don’t recollect 
‘by that adinifable: moralist, and phi- 


money, ahd thosewho 
ate without it 3 and, if he (Sancho) 


ba a) yay 


does nat so: dontendy:I 5 am prepared to 
serene for him,: thatthe latter. 6f 
classes bught .to. live at the ebst 

z cliarge.of the forther.... .. 

Phat: this. is, law; I have tec 
dent ; for, ,.fromi,.tiitie . immemefial, 
yast numbers, bf those who haves, see 
cially ‘{ Fashion. Mongers’ of. all. de- 
scriptions, have, been. treated: by com- 
mon Consent as the feree nature.of 50+ 
ciety ;—-that thie i is law, I declare 
on yer j,, for,, answer. me.._.w: o 
chin ;--If t who.“ have nob’iardé 
ndt, to live .wpon those. who £6 have,” 
in what other manner dre they ta live: 
trkt would beapretty excuse truly,:fon 
a gentleman:who was fouhil naked iv 
atreet;.to say that he went.about © 
without breeches, becatise he had nd 
money to pay for.them. | 

he press, Mx Editar, in this age, 
aids pursuits of eyery description. One. 
writer counsels the * * utters of. their 
dcquaintance,” . Another assists * the 
bearers of walking-sticks and umbrel-, 
las,’ . Ai third, ingeriious person offers: 
“{ g.shilling’s worth, of: advice te.any: 


yateonn ho. happens to be looking 
abenes: tnd frend of mine (a 
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Bee hilings worth 
IY sé 8 
who is: 
looking fo wi tiateec t= debtors’ 
—we “they be called ** Poor 
Debio Lay the on ‘all ‘hands- to 
be neglected. The“ olden time” 
teems with the assertion phere: Sl 
~-the dramatists oftall ages have 
fat’ a ary their 
wises upto direct’ the »wandering 
coulernsin the path‘of profitand glo 
which was: oe a ancest _ 
But therevis Dr Solomon 
Grthore'is oti w balan in Gilead 7-1, 
Mr? North, am A Samaritan’ who 
shall bind 4 up’ thé: wounds of this 
n race! In short; 
my work shall be 2 neat 
Packet Manuela kind, ‘if I =r 80 
express ‘myself, of “Tailor Ti 
Vade Mecum—by which the student 


Staiigy 


Of Bond Street ‘rédd his way to © 
ther drab ‘coat; as plainly as the sta» 
dent of Lincoln’s-Inn reads his way w 
the-stuff gown. + x 
~ Now I shall throw out altogether, ia 
the course of this inquiry, the trading 
pra sow + is thapeanl I ie merchant, 

‘ Fowill haven 
detlinge ries sry who are ‘su’ ~ 
to the bankrupt laws; nor any 


to say about Set: off,”—that is, i in 
the-sense of the ii : Neither, on 
the other hand; will) be of counsel 
wih ogy i sobeaht pool 
pass by fe names; oro 
weeient fel od No: ‘I méan 
to. labour exclusively for the benefit of 
those'(a very numerous class in’ the 
year 1893, who’ fitid ‘padded coats; 
and stiff boots; points of indispensable 
necessity, who eannot possibly “ sur2 
Vive”: nekihout a *-cabriolet,” and 4 
© raseal;,” and ‘who ctust dine, while 
“ ‘things are,” -at a’ coffee-house fin 
Bond ‘Street ; but who are careful; 
notwithstanding, never to incur a par- 
ticle of ‘debt, ‘without religiously in- 
tending to discharge ‘the same—*“ the 
very moment they can make it conve- 
hient.”" And it shocks me really, to 
think, how, for want of some such 
as I ropose—some regulatory 
system for toe to wrong their neigh- 
pr by —the Sof tndehita- 
has degenerated of late years. In 
the dap James and ‘Charles, our 
btors were the courtiers, — 
men of high fancy; faculty, and breed- 
ing;—fellows who ‘had always wit, if 
they had ‘niot’ always*money at theit 
command,—who ‘could overpower an 
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exploits,and ‘yet no John f 


$17 
@ Took j— 


sth en wi te 


ee ats 
fresh ordet in such’ ‘terms of» 





lour of. @ 
pct a 
—~it should’ uve died with hime fore 


Long asthe tread all woo ‘thet needle’s 
Loita silk, twist and a3 have their” 


But nas Bs semi p not agen He. is, 
See en didatiee tanto 


are ever green, He “ vnsles tor for Pa 


to now. Butrwhat.are we? |: 
Tempora wmutantur : et nos, Gee 
Attorneys, bankers’ clerks, and even’ 
prentices, Pte oe tiontey now ! Yet, , wis! 
tinig, as F do; for’ Bunday sie,* aan 
not’ for these’ Sunday Yeittlennen,7* 
fellows for whom the 
clarim $i ‘non venerabile 
Ey a povided =f wi bo i genius ‘st 
and Ww pe that 
book wil eat : the leat 
science -Wiay T not 
Proretieals for distitfetion’s maa 
ed their art of p Pt’ ‘a = 
able; ‘nay | 
footing." q7OH LOE BF hf a8 
porns: first,—as to the means 


into debt; a veld a 


differen ages have 
 Goldenith (I think it is rives a 
en’ of’ one mann “free 
style” —which was considered 'effees’ 
tivein his day. “Master, what's your 
nathe~—damme? Cut me off'six'yafds 
of that blue ‘velvet, danimeé!” Bit 
harkye! Don’t tatiey that’! ever ‘ins 
tend to pay you for t—damine” nhs 
- Of late years thé “free ” has 
fallen rather into disuse ; and an im- 


ovement, ' ye the way of "Par ne 
adios, bis tal or ins 
stance—‘“ her's ‘That's’ 
not a price ‘to sift me, My State, 
Five pounds for ghe best ‘article ; 
at the: ie oad nem ;+that’s” my a 
timatum. abt 





one coat ;” and, “ if it hits, 


rt do something more for him.” 


you 


your order, if possible, in 


‘ measures, 
nae ggg pa pt a ang 
t go in an old coat to give orders 
for a new one. 
. And what a field does this practice 
throw open for bold and dexterous 
maneeuvre! Talk of Talavera, Sala- 
manca, or Waterloo? I saw a display 
of gladiatorship not six weeks. ago, 
between a friend of mine (a half-pay 
captain) and a tailor in Covent-Gar- 
en, such as Agincourt nor Pharsa- 
the like of. He of 


against him from the be- 
The captain was over him 
and science—every way. He 
gave his large order with detail and 
precision ; stood the hint that follow. 
ed as to ‘* what credit?” without 
changing colour.—The victim doubt- 
ed.—His head was in Chancery. 
‘* Probable profit ;’—“ possible loss!” 
—At le it came to “ last cards” 
on both sides. The Schneider was 
forced. to speak first. “‘ Will you 
me a bill for the whole at 
months ?” he asked—It was well play- 
ed for the king ; but we had the ace 
behind.—* I can’t do it on a certain- 
ty at three months,” replied my friend ; 
i ou shall have your bill at six.” 
=, it. 


Upon the management 
creditors, my | eer sa 
your duns. When you have made up 
your mind to pay nothing, what pos- 

risk can pbs incur th 

There is authority upon 
books for receiving such dependants as 
these at breakfast. Take especial care 
always to keep about you that cheap 
corner-stone of credit—a onda 
nay, an expensive appearance in trifles. 
Loll'upon a rich aivwthenah unpaid 
for, tis no matter. Wear a magnifi< 
cent dressing-gown—it shall strike 
awe into the very artist that made it. 
See that you have a sufficiently — 
sive tea equipage upon your table ; 
with show of flowers, perfumes, and - 
such perishable commodities as mark 
the habitual carelessness of money, if 
not its habitual abundance. 

For your manner, let it be easy; 
yet never so free but that you can be 
offended on the sudden if you happen 
to find it convenient. If the enemy 
is civil, telk of disappointments, low 
prices, no rents, agricultural distress ; 
these are good topics now. Propert 
in Ireland may always come in si 
Whiteboys, Shanavats, outrages, and: 
Captain Reck. _ You may burn crops: 
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of wheat, if like, on the of 
Allan ; ween pacers 3 
land and a windmill all carried off your 
estate in one night! On the other 
f to be dis- 


sions that the ee If a 
fellow is , tell him plump 
that “‘ he shall wait three mon s for 


F 


'—meantime, “ 
withdraw your custom from him alto- 
gether”—and, if he plagues you a 


moment |! \ fe phos be com- 

ick him stairs.” —In- 

I have known that course taken 

in the first instance with very admi- 
rable effect. ' 

Then, as arule which deserves to be 
written in the Fives = oe ‘ 
Tattersall’s, I say—Do things (I say 
upon an extensive scale. 1 at not 
talk about the proverb of the Sheep 
and the Lamb, because there is some- 
of an =e re about the 

line of it; but, depend upon 
it ‘is more creditable to owe for 


i 
F 
§ 
i 
4 
8 
E 
Fe 


f 
te 
: 
‘ 
Ks 


which are to accrue, when the money 
is paid. And he hopes that it will be 
He thinks it must.“ Not 
now, Francis ; but to-morrow ;*or on 
Friday, Francis.” A man never sure 
can have ordered for five hundred 
pounds, and have no means at all !—I 
shall have infinite tosay, in my to-be- 
esteemed work, on behalf of an order 
to the extent of Five hundred pounds. 

But I a eae this — to an 
impracticable length ; and must pass, 
therefore, in silence, over a variety of 
i ‘topics; » My book will be 
ana in & neat octavo volume, with 


E 


Public Credit—Project in aid of it. 





Tailler, to shape or cut. Tattors, 
flourished “first in Germany, p. 138 ; 
pilloried for cabbaging, 42 
165 ; men in’ law, p. 3; have a 
hell of their own, p. 364; ruined 
giving credit, ‘pp. 4, 13, 27, 30, 
101, 263; p- 16; 
cajoled, p. 196; tossed in a blanket, 
p- 222; to kill, p. 391.—Tat- 
LOR (Tailleur’, see S rer ; Schnei« 
der ; Goose; Brentford, &c. &c. &c. 
A total change in the condition— 


if 


necessity of pa’ 
sale. ‘Thirty Knglish editions at least 
e. Thi i at g 
token ‘ofthe national, gratieale--it 
token e na itude- 
can’t be less than 20,000/.; these, in 
a confined view of the matter, are pre 
fits which I may reckon upon. I 
that, Mr Editor, P ha numerous cone 
tributors (more any set of men 
perhaps interested in this new prose 
es rown open), will send you at: 
east an article a-piece upon the occa- 
sion. For myself, I can accept no- 
thing beyond approbation from‘ my 
fellow-craft ; but, if “ a particular 
ballad,” in = pas of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, commend the true 
alchemist of the year 1823, who abane! 
doned the’ ‘ task of — 
gold, and pursued the true secret ‘ 
philosoph y—that of doing without it— 
such a tribute might ease the 
grateful hearts of those who offered it > 
and (in that view) would not be un- 
acceptable to ~~ . 53 


ad 


PrerRRE PHILOSOPHE. 





"he Peat Qhre: 
Che Petwter Quart. 


a New Hong to an olv Tune, 
ite an Composey for the Yollification of Itbhers of ¢ Ben, 
Porter; Ale, Htout; Pappy; 

Sand all other Configurations of Pialt aus Boy, 
"Preface to the Reader, which serves also fur pertettion, 
Gentle Reaver! pe 


| ets there were, fit ages hack, 
: sum the fame of the aie Black Jack ; 
- Others tuned harmonious lays 
; Xun the Leathern Wottle’s praise ; 
: Hhall not X then lift my quill, — 
Co hymn a measure brighter still? 
Pa uc GMatvens, whe Weltcon’s Hill resort, 
oH ; ate ime fo chaunt of the Peiuter Quart, 
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gas, hgh 1 I love it well, Pleasant it is their shine to see, 

Ye Peet ans u preferas=ble; Like stars in the waves of deep Galilee ; 
For it is Void and stout, like what gee it is their chink to hear, 
Bubbles and froths inside the pot : rattle on table full charged 

y should anything, brittle or frail, me beer ; 
Pence’ Enetann’s liquor, vaLonovus Pleasant it is, when a row’s on foot, 

“2 ALE! That ephae G when you wish to demolish 
- He was a man of taste and art, a brute 

Who stowed it away in a: Pewter Politely the lad to good manners ex- 
‘Quart, hort, 
if 3. By softening his skull with a Pewter 
In the bowels of ENGLAND's ground, Quart. 
Its materials al} are found, 
| its sides should flow 


again, 9. 
— the bowels of ENGLAnD's As for the mallet-pate, pig-eye Chinese, 
. m=, may make crockery if they Please ; 3 
s Gemuen berets I ask, perhaps, may such vehicle be, 
of foreign flagon or flask ? Teeaeneeindsenmimintettaaaes 
_Nane can of them the good report, That is a liquor I leave to be drunk 
“We can of our national Pewter Quart. By Cockney port and Cockney punk ; 
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Roles with whom I presen , Make chief peg Highland 
Pt rring to, chat ith my Pewter popes” a beast without dare te 
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6 dd he proves by this solonce, wih 
Sirenandaaebaceadteptaamiaiin ‘erudite art, 

Bat no never shine ; That. malt must be drunk. from @ 

SARC te <r hn 


T hate all silly and vain expense, - soy | 
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And ane st in its swan-n 
With stingo stiff of the stiffest sort, 
Curiously pulled from a Pewter Quart. If Glasgo Seah f in a bowel we lay, 
‘. {dsm of os ong poe a om quaigh ; 
Beakers and bowls, { am tbll Gf wood, Evcylahiay hao ts Rodlaee 8 
t, 
For quaffing water are counted good ; Let Sir ate paper keep _his 
They give semeeky say the wat'ry fells, © Coiurt, 
Beit may care ! ny car ig Tartana with froth “ his Pewter 


Water in either my belly or shoes ; 
And shall never be counted art or part : 
osidiilvea ak: Pewter Quart. Sas, boy; take this ba om! Ey a 
Across to the | and Gridiron pass, 
Galvani one day, skinning a frog, Count the coin on the counter out, ° , 
To one his paunch with that piiich- And britigame a quart of foaming stout’;:/ 
gut prog, Put it not into bottle or jugy ye vif 
Found out a science of wonderful wit, Cannikin, rumkin, gon or mug— 
can make a stuck pig kick out ina ‘ito nothing at all . Wt short," 
Except: ~ naivral Pewter Qdat ; 
ld 
; HERE FOLL.ows q¥ 
A DISSERTATION ON THE LEATHER BOTTLE AND THE, BLACK ACK. 


In the works of the i ingenious DUrfey, } ie Cette not with noc- 
turnal and diurnal attention, is worthy of ation, not to say 
worse, will be rg ak two poems, whic haye not, as excited the notice 
of the learned manner which they yer face as briefly 
as the importance of the matter wilk admit of, pains somewhat upon them ; 
inviting the attention of the sage and erndite to my. remarks ; 3 perfectly regard- 
less of the approbation or disepprobation of those whem. 1 my friend, the Reve- 
rend Edward Irving, calls << the flush and flashy spirits of of the age ;” thereby 
making an agreeable dnd euphtistiedl allitexaacn at head: aiid tail. 


In the third’ volante of “Pills ‘to Purge Mélanchioly;” #hé.two hundred and 
forty-seventh page, and first verse, will be found thaws: wate: — 


| Che Reather Bottle, 


» Gov abobe mave all , sl 
eaben anv. rari ot ae ! rk ak 
+ sips mpen, et seas to ah 
‘hee fors Sut, Pag be gig not ti. ee oe 
ys ) oie Voth what be tan oe 
‘tise ant praise of mat.) 
‘ot ft Weaben that soul map Bell!” ove 
i first vebstsed the leathern bottle,” See 


, ih sont tyhendhienewtiem ‘is not it the. whole:cotmpass re id Tlie 
“ward dboult to sing: ofa noble irivention, takes high ground: His ¢ye; withia 
fine frenzy rollitig, glances at the origin’ of: the world, the glories of Heavet, 
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and the utilities of earth ; at old ocean murmuring with its innumerable waves, 
and the stately vessels walking the waters in all their magnificence ; and then, 
by.a gradual and easy descent, like Socrates bringing philosophy from the abodes 
of the gods to the dwellings of men, chaunts the merits of him who, for the 
use and praise of man, devised the Leathern Bottle. Compare Pindar's céle- 
brated opening with this, and you will see how short is the flight of the Beo- 
tian muse, contrasted with that of our own swan. Observe, moreover, the so- 
lid British feeling of the illustrious poet. No sooner does he mention ships, 
than the national spirit breaks forth. 


Che ships upon the seas to sivim, 
Co keep foes out, they come not in. 


Had the man who wrote this, one idea inconsistent with the honour and 
glory of Britain ?—I lay a thousand pounds he had not. Had he lived in our 
days, he would have consigned the economists to the devil and the Scotsman. 
Conceive, for a moment, this great man, big with beer, and thoroughly im- 
pressed with veneration for our walls of wood, reading that article in the Edin- 
burgh on the Navigation Laws. What an upcurled lip of indignation would 
he not display ! How hearty would be his guffaw of contempt! How frequent 
his pulls at the vessel inserted in his dexter paw, in order to wash down the 
cobweb theories he was endeavouring to swallow! How impatiently would the 
pigtail turn under his nether-gum, until at last, losing patience, he would fling 
the Balaam over the bannisters, and exclaim, “‘ Here, John, take it away from 
me, and put it in the only place where it can be at all for the use and praise 
of man.” What place that is, it is not neeessaty for me to mention. 


Polv, what Vo pou gap to the canns of wood? 
Hatth, they are nought, they cannot be good ; 

Wihen a man for beer be Voth therein send, 
Co habe them filled, as he Voth intend: 
Che hearer stumbleth bp the way, 
Auv on the ground his liquor voth lay ; 
Chen straight the man begins to ban, 
Anv swears ft, twas long of the wooden can ; 
But hav it heen fn a leathern bottle, 
Although be stumbleyD, all hav been well ; 
Ho safe therein it would remain, 
Until the man got up again, 

Aud & wish iu heaben, &c. 


The ambling pace of the verse cannot be sufficiently commended. Here we 
go on jog trot, as Sancho Panza on Dapple. Nothing stops the full gush of — 
poetry poured out in a ceaseless, murmuring flow, like a brook rolling at the 
feet of two lovers by moonlight. Remark, too, the insight this verse gives us 
of the manners of the poet. His habits are completely anti-domestic ; they 
have what King Leigh calls “ all the freshness of out-of-doors life.” He has 
no store at home. When he wants to drink, he sends for the quantity required. 
All the bother of butlers is done away with. The whole tribe of tapsters are - 
his footmen, and the wide world his cellar. You perceive, too, the habit of 
his household : it isin a state of perpetually blissful intoxication. Nothing can 
berméte's matter of coutee that that any messenger of hia should stumble by 
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the way ; it is. a regular affair of ordinary speculation. And then sée his mag= 
nanimity.. Grieved as he is at the loss of his liquor, he has no indignation 
against the drunken bearer, but transfers his wrath to the vessel,’ resolving 
henceforward to alter-his measures. In all this, there is something Christian 


Polw for the ptt oe handles three, . 
Hatth, thep shall habe no praise of me, 
Wihen a man and bis wife Vo fall at strife, 
(As manp, &-fear, babe Done in their life,) 
Chey lay their hands upon the pot hoth, 
Anvd break the same, though they were loth ; 
Wihich they shall ansiver another vay, 
For casting their liquor so batnly away: ” 
But hav it heen in a hottle Kllev, 
Che one might habe tugged, the other habe Hel; 
Chey both might habe tugged till thetr hearts voy ake, 
An pet no harm the bottle would take, 
Anv E wish iu heaben, se, 


The philosophy of this verse is worthy of Lord. Bacon or his commentator. 
The philosopher, knowing the pugnacity of human nature, feels no surprise at 
a matrimonial scuffle, but instantly his great object occurs to his‘mind. “ Fight 
it out,” quoth he ; “ fight it out by all means ; but don’t'spill the drink.” The 
whole forms a pleasant domestic picture ; the husband on one side of the table, 
warming his bunnioris at the fire; the wife, mending a pair of breeches at the 
other ; and a three-handled pot, lying in quiet serenity between them, upon a 
a deal table. Suddenly arises a storm, occasioned by what we are not informe 
ed by the poet, but most probably by an unequal division of the contents of 
the aforesaid pot—and-a combat ensues. Both seize the pot, and the liquor is 
spilt. How touchingly, and yet with a just indignation, does our friend reflect 
on this! yall 

For which they shall answer another Vay, 
Hor casting thetr liquor 30 batnlp away. 


The solemnity of this threat is awfully impressive. It sounds like a voice 
from Delphi, or like a deep-toned imprecation, uttered from-the mystic groves 
of Eleusis. There is nothing like it-in all Patadise Lost. 


Pow what of the flagons. of silber fine? 
Fatth, they shall babe no praise of mine, . 
Wiben a nobleman he voth them send , 
Co habe them filled, as he voth intend, 
Cie man with big flagon runs quite away, 

nv neber fs seen again after that Dap. 
Ob, then HE lord beginstohan, 
And stoears he bath lost both flagon and man; 
But tt ne’er was Enolun that page or groom, — 
But with a leathern hottle again would come, 

‘And X wish fw heatien, & 


You see here the touches of a fine archaic simplicity.. The silver flagon in~ 


\ Shot te geet ipa neblemenr te rear BS with aed 
L. q. 
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the flying footman, who never again is seen after that day—the baronial swear 
ing of his lordship—and his regret at the loss of his property, first in the flagon, 
and then in the man ; all take us back to the feudal times, and make us think 
of beetle-browed castles frowning over foaming cataracts; of knights clad in 
the panoply of plate and mail pricking forth upon the plain ; of ladye love, 
and chivalrye ; 

Of tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 
* Impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds, 

Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knihts, 

At tilt and tournament ; then marshall’d feast, 

Served up in hall with sewers and seneschals. 


It is agreeable to yield the mind occasionally to these soft delusions of fancy, 
and to let our souls revel in the beauties and splendours of times past by. But, 
alas! as Burke says, “‘ the day of chivalry is gone, and the glory of Europe is 
departed.” I agree with that great orator, but shall nevertheless proceed with 
the Leathern Bottle. 


Pow what Vo pou gay to these glasses fine ? 
Haith, they shall habe no praise of mine. 
When friends are at a table set, 
Aud by them seberal sorts of meat, 
Che one lobes flesh, the other fish ; 
Ationg them all remobe a dish ; 
Couch hut a glass upon the brim, 
Che glass fs broke ; no twine left in: 
Chen he pour table-cloth ne'er go fine, 
Chere lies pour heer, pour ale, your iwite ; 
Anv, Voubtless, for go small abuse, 
A young man map bis serbice lose. 

And £ wish, &r. 


I am sorry the poet wrote this verse. There is something flunkyish and val- 
leydeshammical in the whole passage. Something, in fact, Moorish—I mean 
Peter-Moorish ; and, I suspect, an interpolation. What need we care for the 
discarded skip, or the stained diaper? Get it washed. Warrant it will not add 
‘a shilling to your washerwoman’s bill in the twelvemonths. But perhaps you 
are'afraid of the stains remaining to offend your optic nerve. Make your mind 
easy on the subject. You will find your remedy in the two hundred and nine+ 
ty-ninth page of the Book of Rundell. ‘ Rub. your part,” says that she-Kit- 
chener, “‘ on each side with yellow soap ; then lay on a mixture of starch in 
cold water, very thick ; rub it well in, and expose the linen to the sun and 
air, till the stain comes out. If not removed in three or four days, rub that 
off, and renew the process. When dry, it may be sprinkled with a little wa- — 
ter.” Observe, it may be sprinkled ; for she does not insist on that with dogged 
pertinacity. Nothing can be more simple than the process ; and I am sorry 
the matter was mentioned. If it really be a bona fide part of the composition, 
I must only class it among the follies of the wise ; and mourn over the frail 
condition of human nature. ; ; 


Pow when this bottle is groin ol 
Auv that it will no longer holy, 
@ut of the sive you may cut a clout, 
Co mend your tohen worn out; 
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Or hang the other site on a pin, its 
’Cwwill serbe to put many odd trifles in, 't Anfgilale 
As nails, als, and candles’ ends; - 
Sox young beginners need such things. : ; 
E wish in Beaben his soul may vinell, 
Chat first indented the Leathern Bottle. 


This is a brilliant verse, and displays a genius for mechanical ieniahateng 
which would do honour to a Perkins. The thrifty management, too, is highly 
commendable ; and the care he manifests for young beginners, marks a paren- 
tal and humane disposition, which converts our admiration of the poet into 
love for the man, He appears to be of the opinion of that eminent statesman 
—the Mr Mabéerley of his day—who declared that there is nothing like lea« 
ther. Much may be, and indeed has been, said, on both sides of the question ; 
but though the controversy is far from being set at rest, I shall not agitate it 
on the present occasion. 

‘ Let me now turn to the second head of my discourse ; namely, the Black 
Jack. 


"Cis a pitiful thing, that now-a-Vayps, a. 
or ets turn Leathern Wottle a 
£ a leathern theam they viv 

Then might better habe tpenen the bonny Black Pack ;” 
Hor when they are both now well twarn and etayed, 
Hor the Jack, than the hottle, much more can he gatv. 

Anu ¥ wish his soul much good may partake, 

That first vebisen the bonny Black Yack, 


I, for one, am free to admit, that I do not like this commencement. There 
is something, as Leigh Hunt says, base and reviewatory in it. Why need he 
disparage the valuable labours of his predecessor bard? The world was large 
enough for them both. But the poetic tribe is irritable. This very moment, 
there is barbarous civil war going on among them. Southey calls Byron Sa- 
tan ; and Byron compliments the Laureate with the soothing title of Rogue. 
Bernard Barton has been heard to declare, that he did not think ODoherty’s 
poetry had anything Miltonian about it—to be sure it was in private ; and he 
qualified the assertion by adding, that he gave it merely as matter of opinion ; 
but after all, it was shabby on the part of Broadbrim. I say nothing ; and 
mention the business just in illustration. 


Anv nov ¥ iwfll hegin to Declare 

Wihat the conbeniences of the Hack are. 

First, when a qang of good fellows Vo meet, ; 

As oft at a fair, or a wake, pou shall see’t ; 

Chey resolbe to habe some merrp carouses, 

Anv pet to get home in good time to their houses ; 

Chen the bottle it runs as slow as mp rhtme, 

With Hack, Aid might babe all heen Drunk tn iaad time, 
Anv £ wish his soul tn peace may Vinell, 


Chat first vebiser that speedy hessel, 
The writer of this is evidently an intensely moral and domestic man, It being 
an object of necessity to get drunk, the question arises how this is to be done 
with the most decorous propriety. Arguing, then, with Macbeth, that when 
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a thing is to be done, ’twere well that it were done quickly ; and, anxious to 
delight the family at home with an early visit, he naturally prefers the jack, 
or, as he most poetically calls it, the Speedy Vessel. He manifestly hates loi- 
tering and lingering in any work in which he is engaged, and is quite shocked 
at the idea of intruding on domestic arrangements by any absence of his. He 
feels the duties of the head of a household too keenly ; he is too much inte- 
rested in the proper ordering of affairs at home. Certain I am that family 
prayers were the regular order of the day in his establishment. 


Any therefore leabe pour tiwittle tiwattle, 
Praise the Jack, praise no more the Leathern Wottle ; 
Hor the man at the hottle map drink till be hurst, 
Anv pet not hanvsomelp quench bis thirst : 
Che master hereat maketh great moan, 
Anv voubts his bottle has a spice of the stone ; 
But ff it had heen a generous Hack, 
$e might habe hav currently twwhat he viv lack : 
Anv £ wish his soul in Paradise, 
Chat first found out that happy vebice. 


The lament of the unsated beer-bibber is given here with a pathos which 
must draw tears from the eyes even of the most hard-hearted. No words are 
thrown away. We see him endeavouring to effect his purpose at the bot- 
tle’s mouth, and finding his efforts vain, he “ thereat maketh great moan.” 
How simple, yet how tender! Had Shiel, or any other poetaster of that stamp, 
such a passage in his hands, into what a bladder of wordy amplification would 
he not have blown it! We should infallibly have had the wife and children 
drawn in to participate in the father’s sorrow ; but here we have a strain of 
higher mood. — 


Be pour liquor small, or thick as muy, 
. Che cheating bottle that erfes good, good ; 

Chen the master again hegins to storm, 

Because tt saty more than it coulvy perform : 

But tf it had heen in an honest Black Yack, 

‘St would habe probed better to sight; smell, and smack ; 
Aud E wish bis soul in Meaben may rest, 
Chat adver a Hack to Wacchus’s feast. 


On this verse I make no remark, as I am sure that by this time the reader 
of moderate abilities, or proper application, will be able to discover its scope 
and tendency. 


Ho flagon, tankard, bottle, or jug, 
%s half go fit, or so fell can Hold tug; 
For when a man and bis wife play at thivacks, 
Chere is nothing so good ag.a patr of Black Hacks: 
Chus to it they go, they swear, and they curse, 
Ut makes them both hetter, the Hack’s ne’er the worse ; 
For they might habe hanged both, till their hearts vi ake, 
Auv pet no hurt the Jacks couly take: 

And ¥ wish bis heirs map habe a pension, 

That first provuced that lucky inbention. 
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- Fam afraid my friend Joe Hume would hardly agree with this last prayer, 
but it is evident that Joseph has no taste for the fine arts. The philological 
student will discover in this verse the origin of the phrase, “ leathering a man’s. 
wife.” On the moral propriety of conjugal fistycuffery I had prepared some 
copious remarks, when I received information from a sure hand, that my Lord. 
Holland has a folio on the subject nearly ready for the press, and I bow to his 
Lordship’s superior talents and experience. 


Socrates and Aristotle 

Sucked no wit from a Leather Bottle ; 

For surely F think a man ag soon 

Hind a needle in a hottle of hay: 

But {f the Black Yack a man often toss ober, 

"Twill make him as Drunk as any philosopher ; 

Wihen he that makes Hacks from a peck to a quart, 

Conjures not, though be likes by the black art, 
anv ¥ wish, &e. 


I care not a fig for the black art, and defy the foul fiend, Prince Hohenlohe, 
and Ingleby the Emperor of the Conjurors—so shall make no remark on the 
last two lines. It would lead us into too deep a historico-metaphysical disqui- 
sition, were I to enter into a history of the fortunes of the Aristotelian philo-. 
sophy. During the life of Aristotle, he was looked on as the prince of philo- 
sophers ; and such did his estimation continue, as long as there were minds 
in the world manly enough to understand him. While Europe was sunk in 
darkness, he was taken up by the acute Arabians, then at the head of the in- 
tellect of the earth. From them the schoolmen caught him, badly translated 
and impérféectly understood ; and when their day was over, the puny whipsters 
who had got possession of the ear of the metaphysical world, thought no- 
thing could be finer than to disparage, because he had been caricatured, him 
whom they could not read ; and we see, in our own day, Stewart mumping 
and mumbling pretty little nothings, with full assurance that the Peripatetic 
whom he cannot construe, or who, if construed for him, is far above any 
reach of thought he could bring to the consideration, is unworthy to unloose 
the latchet of his shoe. But to his fortune in our poetry I may briefly advert : 
it is a fine illustration of the elder Mr Shandy’s theory of the influence of a 
name. That he was a hard drinker I hope, for he was a great man ;' but whe- 
ther he was or not, no name of the ancients occurs so often in juxta-position 
with the bottle. See the verse above. So also the eminent Harry Carey, 


Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, 
All were lovers of the bottle. 


So in MS. penes me, . 
To moisten our throttle, 


We'll call the third bottle, 
For that was the practice of wise Aristotle. 


All owing to the two last syllables of his name. With respect to the remark 
in the text, that ‘ j 


Ef the Wlack Jack a man often toss ober, 
"Twill make him as Vrunk as any 
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I.can vouch, from my own experience, that the illustration is correct ; for 
I have had the honour of being intimately acquainted with fifteen of the first 
philosophers of the age, fourteen of whom went to bed drunk as widgeons 
every night of their lives, and the fifteenth retired when he found hiinself 
tipsy. : 
- PBesines, my good frienv, let me tell you, that fellow 
Chat framed the bottle, his brains were but shallow ; 
Che case ts so clear, E nothing need mention, 
Che Hack is a nearer and Veeper inbention ; 
Wihen the hottle is cleaned, the Dregs fly about, 
Ag tf the quts and the bratns flew out ; 
But if in a cannon-hore Hack ft had heen, 
from the top to the bottom all might babe been clean, 

anv £ iwish bis soul no comfort may lack, 

Chat first vebisen the houncing Black Yack, 


I am not antiquarian enough to decide on the correctness of the above ob- 
jurgation against the uncleanliness of the bottles of the olden time, and wil- 
lingly leave the consideration of the matter to Mr John Nichols, who presides, 
and long may he preside, over the archeologists who wield the pen for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in which, perhaps, he will favour us with an engraved 
likeness of a leathern bottle, as, I think, churches are running rather low. 
But, be that as it may, he must have little gusto for the sublime who can fail 
to admire the splendid epithet of the Cannon-sore Jack. What vast ideas 
of stupendous bibosity does not it excite? Conceive a nine-pounder-like ma- 
ehine charged with ale, levelled on your table, in full range against your brains ! 
Nay, the very word is good. It makes us think of battle and blood—of square 
column and platoon mowed down in unrelenting sweep—of Sir William Con- 
greve, thé Duke of Wellington, and the field of Waterloo—of Buonaparte, St 
Helena, and Sir Hudson Lowe—and thence, by the association of ideas, of Barry 
O’Meara, and the horse-whipping of old Walter of the Times. I shall lump 
my dissertation on the four following verses :— 


Pour leather hottle is used hy no man 
That fs a hatr’s-breavth ahobe a plotwman ; 
Chen let us gang to the Hercules pillars, 
Anv there let us bisit those gallant Hack sivillers ; 
En these small, strong, sour, mfly, anv stale, 
Chey drink orange, lemon, and Lambeth ale: 
° Che chief of heralus there allotos, 
The Jack to be of an ancienter House. 
Anv map bis successors ueber want sack, 
That first vebiser the long Leather Hack. 


Chen for the hottle, you cannot well il ft, 

Without a tunnel, hut that you must spill ét ; 

"Cis as hard to. get in, as tt fs to get out, 

"Cis not so with a Hack, for ft runs like a spout: 

Chen hurn your. hottle, what good ts in ft, 

One cannot twell fill it, nor Vrink, nor clean ft ; 

But ff it had heen fn a jolly Black Jack, 

'Twouly come a great pace, and hol¥ you good tack. 
( And £ wish his soul, Kr. 
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$he that ’s vrunk fn a Jack, looks as fierce ag a spark, 
e wee Just ready corkt to shoot ata mark; * 
en the other thing up to the mouth tt goes, 
eg a man look inte 3 great hottle nose; 
All wise men conclude, that a Jack, new or oly, 
Sho’ beginning to leak, is Holveber ‘worth gold ; 
For when the 8 matt on the foay vores trudge tt, 
is worn-out Jack serbes him for a hudget, 
Auv & wish his heirs map neber lack sack, 
Ohat first contribes the leather Black Jack. 


Wihen hottle and Jack stand together, fie on’t, 
Che hottle looks just like a Vinarf to a giant ; 
Chen habe we not reason the Jack for to choose, 
For they can make hoots, when the bottle mendg shoes ; 
For avy hut to eberp Jack a foot, 
Au eberp Jack hecomes a hoot : 
Chen gibe me mp Jack, there’s a reason tubp, 
Chey habe kept us toet, they will keep us Bry, 
¥ now shall cease, hut ag ¥ am an honest man, 
Che Jack Veserbes to he called Sir John, 
Any may they ne’er want, for belly nor hack, 
Chat beep up the trave of the honnp Black Jack, 


Amen! and virtue be its own reward ! 

On the above, four things are to be particularly noticed. 

I. That the Hercules Pillars is the ne-plus-ultra of signs. 

II. That the progress of time has extinguished various sorts of ales—for 
who, now-a-days, drinks Orange, Lemon, or Lambeth—they sleep with the 
Chians and Falernians of the days of Greece and Rome. 

III. That a partiality for a man’s fayourite pursuit may lead him to bestow 
on ‘it unjust and undeserved praise; for, after various and repeated experi< 
ments in drinking out of every vessel under the sun, I can give it as my un 
biassed opinion, that the shape of the instrument imparts no additional! value to 
the liquor drunk, and that therefore the idea: that he; who imbibes from a 
black jack, acquires a superior fierceness or martiality of aspect, must be classed 
among such innocent delusions as induced the barber to recommend white- 
handled razors as the best fitted for abrading of beards. 

Lastly and finally, we cannot help being pleased by the vein of genuine and 
unaffected piety which runs through both these dignified compositions. The 
prayers which in both conclude each verse, though more varied and poetical in 
the latter, are not more soleran and impressive than the solitary ejaculation of 
blessing ‘bestowed on the earlier production. There is something striking, 
which sinks into the soul, in the constant choral-like repetition of the one for- 
mulary which amply compensates for the picturesque diversity, which excites ~ 
our admiration, but fills us not with awe. The one goes to the head—the 
other to the heart. To conclude, ifthe brows of the inventors of the Bottle and 
Jack deserve to be bound with snow-white fillets, as being men who civilized 
life by: new productions of art and genius, the bards who hymned their ex- 

- ploits med ee Sire en Si SPN who spoke things 
worthy of Apollo. 
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THE Fortune sails to-night—a ship 

4, and ready for her trip. 
tre 


Hogwts o for a while 
wling din, and strenuous toil ; 


Of 
Of rushing, running to and fro 
Of querulous clerks that pant and blow ; 
Of tidesmen, men of soft appearance, 
pape declinin on 
w ° 

a ants ‘crunk 2 ae and bag ; 

carters, and their carts that scamper, 
Rattling along with cask and hamper ; 
Of seamen, confident, conceited, 


That upwards in a fury splash’d ; ; 
» Oars to succour him are dash’d, 

And boats, with hubbub fell and loud, 

Are storm’d by an officious crowd, 

More willing, certainly, than able, 

To save th’ existence of Kit Cable, 

A man quite full of flesh and vi » 

If near, you could not miss fom 

But sought «we éye in vain, 


Sedepneinn eines 
His bea fone’ they brought on shore, 
And toa hoe seen tavern bore. 


of him we haply knew. 

The one state or the other causes 

In many dryness of the fauces, 
ich water never will allay, 

Imbibe what quantity they may ; 

a quench’d alone, or render’d weaker, 
copious ts of strong liquor. 

Bulors the stuendants ink ie © 


While infants in their arms they bear, 
Unconscious brats, whose gloating lust 
Is fix’d upon a mumbled crust, 
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Skippers, with broad and shining face, 
Who push their way in bustling pace, 
Clad in respectable attire, 
They yet with pliant air inquire 
From uffin standing near, 
How happen’d the mischance, and where. 

too run in—a certain cur, 

cannot understand the stir, 
Panting, and open mouth’d and nosing, 
Through legs and petticoats opposing, 
Trots on, until he gains the place 
Where, arguing upon the case, 
Stand in the heat of disputation, 
The agents of resuscitation. 
He, with an air secure and free, 
Exploring what the thing might be, 
If ’twere for food, or for diversion, 
Snuffs at the sufferer from submersion 3 
His face, arms, body, all about 
Scenting, he still remains in doubt, 
When, with a sudden kick assail’d, 
At once his thirst for knowledge quail’d, 
Yelping he scuds away—a crew 
Of barking tykes his flight pursue. 


Of varying voices the collision, 
At length — the decision, 
That, by the heels the body taken, 
Should be suspended, and well shaken. 
A practice sage, to ascertain 

ether the vital spark remain ; 

If so, ’gainst being thus opprest 
*T will surely enter its protest. 
Already, they with eager zeal 
Were swinging Cable by the heel, 
When came an order that forbade 
Farther attempts should here be made 
The extinguish’d flame of life to rouse, 
Seeing ’twas but a common house, 
Unauthorised by any patent 
To bring to light the spirit latent. 
It also stated, that a place 
Existed, whence a legal chase 
Arising, truant sprite would meet, 
And turn it though in full retreat. 
That proper messenger, or bailiff, 
Would be at hand to capture stray life, 
Furnish’d with writ ’gainst fleeting sense, 
And fugitive intelligence. 
Th’ injunction was convey’d, in short, 
That they the body should transport 
To the establishment intended 
Particularly for lives suspended, 
(House of Recovery by name,) 
And medical assistance claim. 


Check’d now restorative exertion, 
The crowd moved off in quick dispersion. 
His:party, Kit, with brine still moist 
And heavy, on their shoulders hoist, 
And tow’'rds the ’Spital take the road 
As fast as may be with their load. 
Arrived—a ready aid is lent, 
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Symptoms of consciousness Kit gives, 

And once more breathes, and moves, and 
_ lives. 


From each quarter of the town 

Passengers, perturb’d, come down, 

Flaunting ing stir, 

In their and caps of fur. 

Maudlin comrades, who have ta’en - 

Parting cups with might and main, 

With demeanour frank and free, 

Give their escort on the quay. 

Ample dame, and slender miss, 

Wrapt in shawl and long pelisse, 

Mincing tread, or pny Rae 

While engaged in eager 

Comes the time to try the heart, 

Best of friends at length must part ; 

Right hand with the right conjoin’d, 

Shakes away with fervour kind,— 

Nay, both hands of some are taken, 

Squeez’d, then eased, then squeez’d and 
shaken ; 

Friendly fist in such a crisis, 

Oft no better than a vice is ; 

Sensibility no balm 

Yields, when leagued with horny palm,— 

Instead, she makes, with her effusion, 

Your fingers tingle from contusion. 

Sw bi . with manners roygh, 

Feelings hearty, voices gruff, 

Give their benedicite 

In a hoarse half whimpering key. 

Damsels in close contact stand, 

Murmuring in accents bland, 

To each other loves and dears, 

While their eyes are fill’d with tears, 

Not forgetting, ’mid the show 

Of deep valedictory woe, 

E’en the most minute direction, 

Touching care and circumspection 

In the choice of silks and laces, 

To be sent from foreign places. 


As if he from a cloud had dropp’d, 

Or quickly out of earth had hopp’d— 

A very m blown with pride, 

The Captain comes, with sprawling stride. 
A thing no bigger than a goose, 

Yet with an air precise and spruce, 

Upon the quay he struts about, 

Giving his orders with a shout, 
Accompanying each high command 

With flourish of his tiny hand. 

The creature boasts a voice of brass, 

And brays with it more loud than ass. 
That out of nothing such a thunden 
Should come, is surely cause for wonder. 
This small, pot-bellied, huffing dwarf 
Plays chanticleer upon the wharf— 

‘¢ Make way, make way,” with downward 


snip 
Tom Thumb now lords it in his ship. 


The signal given for embarkation, ‘ 


The passengers make preparation 

To go on board, and soon a row 

Of figures on the deck bestow _ 
Vou. XIV. . 
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A fond attention to explore 
What friends still linger on the shores 
At present oft occurs the thought - 
Of something heedlessly forgot ; 
Or the wish rises in the heart, 
Some new impulse to impart, 
Or love-engender’d hope or fear, 
To pour into the trusty ear 
Of parted friend still standing near. 
A meaning look the while convey’d, 
Maugre night’s interposing shade, 
Produces mutual fix’d 
When intercourse of words is barr’d ; 
The mournful smile, and shaking head, 
Marking the time for utterance fled. 
A numerous and pensive band 
Persisting on the deck to 
Two strappi ths of sturdy mood, 
Who pens omy" the sovereign good ; ; 
And sentiment a thing of air, 
Which men nor eat, nor drink, nor wear ; 
Keen hunters of accommodations, ; 
Shrewd spies of easy situations, 
Hastily towards the cabin steer, 
Duck low their heads, and disappear. 
The rest, resolved above to stay 
Until the ship gets under way, 
Continue earnestly to mark 
Sights, sounds, that penetrate the dark. 
The organ slowly moves its round, 
With rolling, winding, winning sound. 
The organist—was once elate 
With fortune’s gifts, but fall’n his state. 
His country—haps—I may not tell, . 
But music leved he passing well. 
His muffled form, and vesture poor, 
Are suited to his fate obscure. 
Youth’s stamp hath faded frem his face, 
Its outlines wherefore should we trace ? 
Each wintery night he wanders late, 
Silent, and sadly desolate. 
No fellowship he seeks or owns, 
Save with his organ’s mellow tones, 
Rich, pleasant, slow, the airs it plays, 
Discoursing, sure, of other days ; 
Of situations—feelings deep, 
That in the heart haveslain asleep ; 
The warmth, and vivid glow of soul, 
Which present modes of life control ; 
Of persons—plac werful ties ; 
All that the wishes wont to prize, 
With destiny’s dark cloud between ; 
That have—but no! that might have been. 
A ballad-singer putting down : 
The organ’s music with her own, 
Tw through her nose a flippant strain, 
Suited to servant-wench and swain. 


Baap. ' 
Oh !— Would you hear how Spanish lady 
Woo’d and won an i ?- 
Wooing, sweethearts! is a trade ye 
Mar with shilly shally plan. 
He a master stout and brave was 
Of a tight built merchantman ; 


But sore stress’d by wind and wave was, 
When on Spanish net Bt ‘ 
3 
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Sound and strong his heart as biscuit, Unmoored, the vessel glides along, 
Love had never known before ; From high balcony—hark ! a song. 
t that he could risk it, See. 
Coming to a foreign shore. Solitude pervades my room 
A lady in famed Cadiz city, With a sadly silent gloom ; 
Saw his handsome form and face ; Watches here my mortal frame, 
But a stranger—’twas a pity In quiescence dull and tame. 
No acquaintance could take place. Far my soul upon the sea 
Still, however, she admired him, Wanders, where my love should be ; 


Wondering much who he could be ; 
As a husband she desired him, 


Seeking all that may disarm 
Winds and waves of power to harm. 


BE ee ought Se would agves. Through the swiftly whirling crowds, 
Of fine lovers she had many, Of the swarthy growling clouds, 
But the Captain bore the bell ! Entering his pavilion vast, 
No Spaniard, Frenchman, nor any With the spirit of the blast 
Dutchman, Briton can excell. Parleying, it fondly tries 
When she heard that he was going, Soothing terms of compromise, 
In her tears she nigh was drown’d ; In behalf of one small bark, 
Very bad with sorrow growing, Now careering in the dark. 
Down she fell on the cold ground. 


Faint heart gains nor man nor woman. 
All in jewels the Spanish lass 
To his lodgings go 


She cries, ** Captain, I adore you, 


Through the chambers of the deep, 
By coral rock—sea-weed steep— 
Shelly grove, and spongy bower, 
Where sea-monsters prow! and lewer, 


Roaming on, it seeks to find 
Sen-nymph pitying and kind ; 


Can you loving maid requite, Who, when stormy waves are near, 
Here I am that stands before you, May avert them from my dear. 
. ” 
He cries, “ Madam, I adore you, Where night winds with murmur hoarse, 
Loving maid I can requite ; By a careless impulse led, 


True to death I stand before you, 
Hand and heart to you I plight.” 


Married—both a wife and cargo 


Sport around his rocking bed. 


Mingling with, it rules their quires ; 
Lulling harmony inspires ; 





Carried off the Englishman. Careful vigil then it keeps, 
On a wife there’s fo embargo ; Round his pillow as he sleeps. 
Catch a rich one if you can. S. MEIKLE. 





LETTER FROM GABRIEL SOUTH, ESQUIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE. 
Cape Clear, September 30, 1823. 


Quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes ? 
Quem sese ore ferens ? . 


S1r,—lI dare say you are the only Editor in the three Kingdoms, as 
‘these two great islands used to be called in the days of our grandfathers, 
who would not stare with inexpressible astonishment on receiving a let- 
ter from this sequestered spot., Not that it is without a reasonable share 
of that notoriety which belongs to all great capes or headlands, from the 
circumstance of affording a point of direction to the several vessels in 
whose course it happens to stand. Of my place of residence I’can indeed 
say more than many persons of noble birth and high distinction ; namely, 
that there is not a map of Europe, however small, in which it is not par- 
ticularly specified, while their princely mansions, villages, and even towns, 
are over without notice. I cannot, however, speak very cep Re 
the literary attainments of my insular associates, in number about 600, 
among whom, at this present writing, are but seventeen who can con- 
verse in the English tongue, and but three of us who can read and write, 
viz. the priest, the keeper of the light-house, and your humble servant. — 

Yet remote as I am from you, and far pods as you appear to be 


> 
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from the,wrangling discussions of our Irish politics, I know no one to 
whom I can with more satisfaction address a series. - pees on our af- 
fairs. With your sentiments on general politics I entirely coincide, I re- 
joice at the success which your Magazine has met, and hail in it an aus- 
agar omen of the revival of those true British feelings which had been 
or awhile depressed, discountenanced, and almost sunk under the im- 
posing speciousness of a false philosophy, assuming the garb of liberal 
sentiment, civic freedom, and universal philanthropy. The mask has been” 
torn off its face, and the features of the monster appear in their native 
deformity. In every case of combination against his health or life, the 
British lion, often appearing inert and sluggish in the beginning, but 
wanting only to be roused, has, when he put forth his strength, never 
failed to defeat the machinations of his foes, whether internal or exter- 
nal, Of this remarkable fact your own experience will point out nume- 
rous instances.—May the justice of the observation be equally confirmed 
by the experience of all who will come after us ! 

But our Irish affairs appear cut off from all effective sympathy. We 
are made a regular butt for the shooting off of Whig liberalism and Whig 
condolence. You see fellows writing about us as if we were people of differ- 
ent passions and affections from the rest of mankind. You hear orators, 
in Parliament and elsewhere, drunk or sober, as chance directs it, las 
menting over the Helotism of Ireland, and the savage oppression of its 
rulers. But you neither see nor hear anything real or practical on the ac- 
tual state of the country. We have got plenty of disquisitions on bottles 
and rattles, sufficient of investigations as to whether Sir Jobn Ne 
has read the Bible enough to distinguish one ancient nation from another, 
an abundance of detail whether Sheriff Thorpe was correct or incorrect in 
likening the Marquis of Wellesley to the jack of trumps, and. an over- 
flowing measure of trepes and figures on the unheard-of oppression of not 
allowing Mr O’Connell to wear a gown of finer texture than that which 
envelopes the shoulders of Mr Brougham—of the true state of the coun- 
try next to nothing. Through your pages, which have been at all times 
more attentive to Irish affairs than any of your contemporaries, I shall 
venture to make some observations—perhaps, if you so permit me, at 
some length. The advantages I possess, however highly to be rated in 
some respects, are yet such as will draw no envy on my head, as the 
are chiefly derived from what none of us is in a hurry to attain—lengt 
of life. Some of your contributors, sir, lay claim to this distinction, but 
the youthful blood which occasionally wantons in their productions, plucks 
the assumed, coronal of grey hairs from their heads. In my case it is, I 
am sorry to say—but why should I be sorry to say that I have lived 
through a life of smooth and happy current ?—it is quite true. Though 
not altogether unacquainted with other countries, I have passed the 
greatest part of my time in this, where I have been neither unobservant 
nor inactive. The state of Ireland engages, and has for some time occupied, 
a considerable share of the attention of the sister island, particularl 
since the egesation of foreign alarms and continental warfare has enable 
her to turn her thoughts, with more unremitted energy, on the import- 
ant subject of domestic concerns ; but, as I have already said, the pic 
, ture presented to the view of England is partial, and clouded with pas- 
sions and prejudices. There are, no doubt, many intelligent and well- 
educated Irishmen capable of doing justice to the subject, and amply 
qualified for the task, by the moderdtion of their sentiments and the li- 
berality of their minds ; but these very qualifications prevent the under- 
taking. Having no particular inducement to the labour, they remain 
quietly in the back-ground, leaving the field in the possession of clamo- 
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‘rous partizans and factious writers, with whom sober facts and simple 
truth are objects of very secondary importance. In compassionate consi- 
deration of Ireland’s want of a veracious historian, an English gentle- 
man did her the favour to visit oe ca = years since; with “ 
express purpose of supplying that deficiency, an tpossessin one capi 
qualification, a suet jira Praca in his a ability. His ability to 
‘write a book was indeed very apparent ; for after a short sojourn in 
what was to him a strange country, and to which, had he still remained 
in it, he would be a stranger, he did certainly ~ forth two huge quarto 
volumes, of what he was pleased to call a Political and Statistical Ac- 
count of Ireland. To this I may perhaps hereafter advert, particularly 
as I find it used as the unquestioned text-book of the philosophers 
of Constable’s Review, the Scotsman newspaper, and other deep spe- 
culators on Irish affairs. At present my purpose is to give you some 
sketches, for I do not pretend to write a formal history, of the actual 
state of this country and its inhabitants, on the correctness of which I 
think you may depend ; because, though not divested of prejudices and 
prepossessions, I am altogether exempt from the agitations of party 
animosity, sectarian rancour, the irritation of disappointed hopes, or the 
animosities attending the pursuits of honour or emolument. For this 
degree of self-commendation you will be the more disposed to give me 
credit, when I tell you that the merit I claim is founded on my incapa- 
city to mix in the animating pursuits of youth. I have no wish for more 
than I possess. I take an interest, indeed, in the welfare of my friends 
and the prosperity of my country ; but the coolness of age, and the dis- 
tance from which I view the bustling scenes of life, enable me to regard 
these scenes with comparative indifference, and, as far as other circum- 
stances will permit, to paint them with fidelity. I shall endeavour to 
avail myself of the Horatian precept, of using a style “ modo tristi sepe 
jocoso,” somewhat—“ longo sed intervallo”—on the plan of your own 
audaciously original publication. 

But I shall not intrude on your space with farther -introductory re- 
marks, and conclude this preliminary letter by wishing you every suc- 
cess, and subscribing myself as, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Gasriet Souru. 


a 
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Durtine the late session of Parlia- was a general flight, leaving the arena 
ment, our Irish affairs obtained a sur- in the possession of those, who, I may 


passing degree of attention. More say, were almost professionally enga- 
% | ve, were wasted on us ged, reinforced occasionally, towards 








than on all the other topics of Parlia- 
mentary investigation. The effect on 
the House of Commons was, thatevery- 
thing connected with us was voted a 
bore of unendurable magnitude. No 
sooner had the voice of Sir Robert He- 
ron been heard from the chair, an- 
nbuncing “ that the House had resol- 
ved itself into a committee, to take in- 
to consideration the conduct of the 
High Sheriff of Dublin,” than there 


the end of the evening, by those 
choicer spirits, who had screwed them- 
selves to the sticking place by the sti- 
mulant of the jolly god. I.am afraid 
that a similar satiety has seized on the 
British public—that a kind of -Hiber- 
no-phobia prevails, very unfavourable 
to my design of giving a series of ar~ 
ticles on our concerns. Yet when so 
many take pen in hand on the same 
subject, may not I too roll my tub 





* Observations on Ireland. By the Earl of Blessington, 8vo. London, Longman 


and Co. 1822. 


Views of Ireland. By J. O'Driscoll, Esq. 2 vol. 8yo. London, Longman and Co. 


1823. 











as > pethaps you 
profitably, as Diogenes himself ? 

I believe the easiest way to come at 
the consideration of my subject, and 
to accomplish my design of speaking 
truth and common sense about my 
country, is to devote a paper to the 

of the false! and follies 
now fashionably current on that head. 
I shall take them of the freshest wa- 
ter, the latest impression. I speak not, 
of course, of newspapers, which are for 
the most part mere organs of party, 
and very convenient receptacles for the 
good or ill humour of their supporters. 
They furnish a daily supply of light 
food for the public palate, which 
bit has now rendered indispensably 
necessary, and which, whether whole- 
some or noxious, never fails to find 
consumers. The compositions to which 
I refer are of much higher pretension ; 
professing to be works of superior in- 
ns of men divested of all illi- 
beral prejudices, intimately acquainted 
with the state of Ireland, competent 
to prescribe to the legislature a cure 
for all her ills, and kind enough to 
communicate it. I have lately seen a 
pamphlet, written by a patriotic Irish 
nobleman, with the good-natured pur- 
pose of explaining to his Excellency 
the Marquis Wellesley the nature of 
the country he was coming to govern, 
and the measures he ought to pursue. 
The acute mind of the noble Marquis 
may perhaps have derived useful know- 
ledge from instruction so generously 
communicated. If so, his Excellency 
has been more fortunate than I; the 
only inference I was able to draw be- 
ing, that his Lordship would have been 
better employed in cultivating his Irish 
estate, and improving his tenantry, 
than in writing political rhapsodies in 
London. One observation, however, 
deserves notice. In enumerating the 
raw materials of profitable trade in 
Ireland, his Lordship mentions gra- 
nite, (I suppose for its rarity,) which 
he earnestly recommends to the citi- 
zens of Dublin as superexcellent*stuff 
for staircases, because, as he was cre- 
dibly informed by a person whom he 
had reason to think a competent judge 
.of such matters, it will resist fire. 
This, indeed, was a notable discovery. 

Another political pamphlet, if I may, 
without degradation, bestow such a 
name on two octavo volumes, published 
by John O'Driscoll, Esq., and offered 
at the price—a modest and encouraging 
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one—of fifteen shillings per vol., has 
more recently fallen under my view. 
If I spend more time in the consider- 
ation of this book, than it is, in any 
point of view, worth, you must excyse 
me. It is brought out under the pa- 
tronage of a great Whig nobleman, a 
vast Irish absentee proprietor; and 
really, as a fair representative of its 
class, shews how such things are usu- 
ally written. I perceive, too, that some 
London periodical—I forget which— 
gives it some praise, as exhibiting Irish 
feeling and talent ; cnd I had heard it 
considerably extolled for the bare A 
its composition, even by those who di 
approved of its doctrines ; and, though 
likely to be of that number, I was ne- 
vertheless pleased with the account. I 
felt fully prepared to welcome and 
plaud a rising star of Irish genius, 
though its lustre might be more cal- 
culated to dazzle than illumine. Daz- 
zle it unquestionably did—not, how- 
ever, like a first-rate star, but like a 
second-rate comet ; for it contains an 
ill-defined nucleus of meaning, enve- 
loped in a halo of verbiage encumber- 
ing what it is — to adorn. I have 
every respect for the author’s private 
and personal character, and ~~ 7 
of his book, now public property, whi 
every man is free to censure or approve 
according to his judgment. To me, I 
must confess, had I not been told it 
was a serious work, it would have 
seemed a —— on fine writing— 
a Chrononhotonthologos turned poli- 
tician. It is far from being agreeable 
to me,to expose the absurdity of a wri- 
ter of my own country ; and were there 
nothing in the book reprehensible be- 
sides the style, it might wend its way 
to the “ gulph of all human posses- 
sions” without any molestation on my - 
part. But, in animadverting on the 
work, it is impossible to pass by a fea~ ~ 
ture so remarkable, a defect so little 
to be expected in the present day, when 
so many models of just composition 
exist, and when, in almost every news- 
paper, are to be found well written pa- 
ragraphs. In public declamation, pom- 
pous inanity has some chance to escape ; 
flash succeeds flash so fast, that we 
have not time to analyze and examine; 
but the litera scripta has a more serious 
trial to undergo, and must abide the 
deliberate verdict of critical inquest 
and “vases : 

I know no writer more peremptory, 
and yet more unfortunate, in his dicta, 
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a false position, owing to the puerile 
affectation of saying old things in a 
new manner, and clothing trite mean- 
ings in florid diction. Alluding to the 
success of a few modern novels and 
poems, he says, “ Fame and Fortune 
are the slaves which obey the master 
spirits of our time, whose choice it is 
to dwell in the enchanted regions of 
the imagination.” Now the truth is, 
that Fame or Fortune, or both, are 
the very idols to which those master- 
spirits bow ; they are the main incite- 
ments of honourable ambition, and 
instead of being slaves to men, the 
fact is that men are slaves to them. 
But Mr O’Driscoll is not just to him- 
self in confining imagination to novel- 
ists and poets—his own book will shew 
that he knows how to employ it, not 
only in adorning facts, but in creati 

them. In the same kind of infla 

diction he proceeds through many a 
page; using a ae s words to 
express y, what might perspicu- 
ously be unfolded in a few, a fault too 
often found, I am sorry to say, in the 
compositions of my countrymen. One 
of his subsequent affirmations I am 
the more willing to admit, because (as 
Pope observes of Longinus) he exem- 
plifies it himself. ‘‘ There is no coun- 
try about which so much has been writ- 
ten, and so badly ard imperfectly, as 
Ireland.” Even this, however, is illex- 
pressed—it should be, thereis nocoun- 
try upon which somuch has been writ- 
ten badly and imperfectly as Ireland ; 
for unquestionably there are many 
countries on which much more has been 
actually written. Putting the fabulous 
history of Ireland, as it deserves, out 
of the question, perhaps there is no 
nation in Europe on which so little 
has been written. The substance of 
all which this gentleman has compo- 
sed in elucidation of its state might, if 
written in plain English, be comprized 
in the fourth part of one of his own 
octavos. As it is, the appendix, par- 
ticularly in the first volume, though 
apparently less, because the print is 
smaller, is in reality more than the 
book to which it is appended. And 
what do those appendices contain ? 
Some tedious extracts from old docu- 
ments, of no value but to the rakers 
into antiquity, Mr Grattan’s obsolete 
philippic against tithes answered and 
refuted over and over, quotations from 


ies 
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thedul] quartosof Wakefield, the worst 
of all bad authorities, some brilliant ob- 
servations of hisown, and a few extracts 
from works already sufficiently appre- 
ciated. This superfluity of appendage, 
argues either a very short memory oran 
ignorance of the contents of his own 
volumes; for in his preface he thus 
speaks. “‘ We have not valued nume~- 
rous references, nor extensive details, 
nor a voluminous appendix. These 
might have had their use,” in former 
times I suppose, “‘ and we have not 
wholly neglected them!” Notruly, un- 
less you call dividing the book with 
them neglect. I cannot forbear quo- 
ting the remainder of the paragraph as 
a specimen of the author’s peculiar 
manner, though it is simplicity itself, 
compared with other passages. “ But 
our chief object was to convince—to 
suade—to give to the cause of Ire- 
nd, if we could achieve it, that inte- 
rest which is created not by cold detail 
and barren documents,” such as his 
appendices, “‘ and a cheap parade of 
learning ; but by those warm and li- 
ving pictures, which as they can be 
painted only by him who feels, are 
calculated to seize on the feelings of 
others, and to convince the understand- 
ing, while they possess themselves of 
the heart. We do not say we have done 
this, but we would have done it.” 
There is something in this which at 
first looks like meaning, but on consi- 
deration it eludes our grasp. His ob- 
ject, he says, was (is it should be,) to 
convince—to persuade, but we are not 
told whom he is to convince, or of what 
they are to be persuaded. The cause 
of Ireland is a vague and indefinite ex- 
pression ; it conveys no distinct mean-: 
ing, such as might be expected from a 
political philosopher, writing at his 
ease in the quiet retreat of Lisnabrinny, 
and wishing to contribute his humble 
mite towards the improvement of his 
native country. Warm pictures, and 
addresses to the passions, are not the 
safest modes of convincing the under- 
standing, particularly in that which of 
all sciences requires the clearest head 
and the coolest judgment, the science 
of legislation. The concluding sen- 
tence is neither sense nor English. 
The intended meaning, if I do not 
mistake it, is as follows. This it is 
my aim to accomplish, but I do not 
ee me to say that I shall be suc- 
. We is certainly a very impro- 


per designation of a single person, wri- 
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ting in the individuality of his own 
private character, and possessing no 
peculiar title, privilege, or authority, 
to issue mandates or monitions. It 
would sound oddly enough with one of 
the prefaces appertaining to plurality, 


We, by the grace of God, J. O’Dris- 
coll of Lisnabrinny, Esq. &c. &c. do 
declare so and so. 

Antithesis is his favourite figure, and 
it is in numerous instances a very sim~ 
pleone, merely setting one part of asen- 
tence at variance with the other ; other 
faults there are, confused ideas, giddy 
and unwarranted assertions, misrepre- 
sented facts, and falseconclusions. Few 
pages areexempt from one or more of 
these imputations, and some exhibit 
an unlucky combination of them all. 
The reader who has not seen the work, 
may judge from the following a 
mens: “It was,” says Mr O’ Driscoll, ex 
Cathedra de Lisnabrinny, ‘‘ our purpose 
to make the people of England ac- 
quainted with their fellow-subjects in 
Ireland,” (taking it for granted, I pre- 
sume, that, to obtain this knowledge, 
they would all have recourse to his 
30s. pamphlet, an event highly advan- 
tageous to the author at least,) “‘ and 
the people of the latter country with” 
—(the people of England, one would 
naturally suppose, in order to make 
the acquaintance mutual ; but no, that 
would be descending to common modes 
of speech, it is to make them acquaint- 
ed with the only people with whom 
nobody but our sagacious author would 
sup them unacquainted, viz.) 
* each other!” Well, what is the next 
part of his purpose? ‘ to exhibit a 
sketch of Ireland, rapid, irregular, but 
faithful ; a view of what it was, what it 
is, and what it might be ; to suggest, 
to. urge changes which have become 
indispensable, and at the same time 
to expel, if it were possible, the fierce 
demon of radical change from its abode 
in the tormented bosom of the popu- 
lace. We need great improvements in 
Ireland, but we have had enough of 
revolutions in that” (anglice this) “tor- 
tured country.” 

Old sop gave us a mountain pro- 
ducing a mouse ; here we have a mouse 
producing a mountain, viz. a hasty 
and irregular sketch, purporting to 


. give a faithful view of what Ireland 
was in days of yore, a perplexed and 
uzzling skein to unravel ; what she 
is now, a subject on which neither 
historians nor politicians are quite ac- 
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cordant ; and what she might be, a 
— of still more ih grer ss and 

oubt among sages and s tors ! 
The next part of the author’s underta- 
king seems as superfluous as the pre~ 
ceding was hopeless ; for changes which 
are become indi: , cannot well 
peeing mp and — do Pose Te= 
quire his ency, being, according to 
him, things which must take sae 
The succeeding sentence is so express 
ed as to make his readers Believe, that 
the demon of radical change is to be 
expelled by his book from the bosom of 
the tortured populace, a description of 
persons little given to reading, and of 
whom very few indeed are able to pur-~ 
chase thirty shillings worth of admo-~ 
nition. In his aversion to revolutions, 
every honest and intelligent reader 
will heartily concur, as well as in ac« 
knowledging that we are in need of 
great improvements, among which I 
should be glad te see the style and 
temper of political composition inclu- 
ded. Improvements and changes, hows 
ever, are not synonimous. 

But, if the next paragraph is to be 
credited, (the information given in 
which is entitled to the full praise of 
novelty, having never, I believe, been 
contemplated by any preceding writer, ) 
our author’s. pains, for the far great~ 
er part at least, might have been spa 
red, inasmuch as he has discovered a 
much more certain guide than human 
wisdom, viz. instinct. There is, he 
tells us, “ a kind of instinctive feeling 
which belongs to our species, intima- 
ting when great changes are at hand. 
It is something of that kind by which 
the Jower animals foreknow the chan- 
ges of the weather, and are warned to 
provide for their safety !” 

This doctrine, as I have already obe 
served, is new, and not the least inge- 
nious among our author’s singular opi- 
nions, though, to most readers, it will 
probably appear paradoxical. Animals, 
not of reason, are endowed 
with that faculty called instinct, which 
a wise Providence has rendered sub« 
servient to their uses, and sufficient 
for their welfare. Now, as experience 
and observation have shewed our au~ 
thor that there are among the crea~ 
tures professing rationality, and par- 
ticularly among those who call them- 
selves political reformers, a very con- 
siderable number of persons exhibit 
ing little or no symptoms of the reas 
soning faculty, he has kindly provided 











them with a substitute in that which 
has proved so excellent a guide to 
other irrational animals, instinct. This 
certainly serves to account for what 
otherwise would seem wholly unac- 
countable, the ravings of certain per- 
sons composing political clubs or con- 
ventions, in Dublin and other places. 
Many think them to be only mistaken 
and puzzle-headed agitators, abusing 
their reason, and over-rating their ta- 
lents ; but it now appears that reason 
and talents have no concern in the mat- 
ter, and that they act under the mere 
impulse of an instinct foreboding the 
a of bad weather in the po~ 

itical horizon, as sea-birds usually 
scream most on the approach of a 
storm. Mr ene error a 
in improper exemplification. Had he 
applied Midectins to those said agita-~ 
tors, it would have been easily admit- 
ted ; but he has unfortunately selected 
So a ae classes least likely to 
fore state changes, or feel disturb- 
ance from political foresight, viz. ‘‘ the 
barefooted t on the mountain, 
the citizen employed at his trade, the 
professional man, the country gentle- 
man, and the farmer ; all these,” he 
says, “‘ are agreed that changes are ne-~ 


cessary. On this point there is perfect 
unanimity.” That certain changes 


would be acceptable to most of these, I 
am willing to admit, but I strenuous- 
ly deny circumstance of perfect 
unanimity. The barefooted peasant 
on the mountain feels little interest in 
any change save the change of wea- 
ther, or the change of pasturage for 
his flock es gat The citizen would 
change a trade into a good one, 
and a good one into a better, if he 
could. The country gentleman, and 
the farmer, agree perfectly in the con- 
templation of one change, viz. a change 
in eens of corn, and other provi- 
sions; but they differ widely in an- 
other, the gentleman wishing tochange 
low rents into high, and the farmer 
wishing to change high rents into 
low. Professional men, by whom are 
meant, I suppose, lawyers, physicians, 
and attorneys, when they are fortunate 
enough to have good business, are sel- 
dom fools enough to wish for a change. 
When this is not the case, some of 
them are apt to try their fortune in 
another way, and sochange themselves 
into patriots, politicians, orators, and 
ilet. writers ; for it is become a 


pamphl 
sort of axiom in modern politics, that 
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they who discover least ability, and 
are least successful in the manage- 
ment of their own private and person- 
al concerns, are the fittest to direct 
those of the public. 

To this new doctrine of human in- 
stinct, there is one little objection, 
that though it shews witli sufficient 
certainty approaching changes, it does 
not, as in the case of lower animals, 
necessarily enable the foreknowers to 
provide for their safety, which, ac- 
cording to the old school of philoso- 
phy, was the sole purpose intended by 
the wisdom of the Almighty Giver of 
instincts. In the beginning of the reign 
of Louis XVI. French instinct point- 
ed clearly enough to a great approach- 
ing change, but it seems to have been 
sadly deficient in warning the people 
to provide for their safety. It does 
therefore appear to be by no means 
impossible, that those of our country- 
men who are most agitated by this in- 
stinctive prophetical furor, may hap- 
pen to meet a change not only contrary 
to their expectations, but injurious to 
their safety. In the French National 
Assembly, were men full as wise, and, 
I believe, almost as noisy and tumult- 
uous, as those of the. Dublin Conven- 
tion, and they succeeded both in ef- 
fecting a change, and in putting them- 
selves at the head of it, but the subse- 
quent part of the example is not very 
encouraging. However, those who act 
from instinct, are, of course, exem 
from any impressions that can be made 
by precedent, reasoning, prudence, or 
reflection, 

Mr O’Driscell has made curious dis- 
coveries—he makes Voltaire a predes- 
tinarian, and Cromwell a saint. That 
brilliant writer, he says, speaking of 
the former, “‘ thought that Ireland was 
foredoomed to slavery, but he was mis- 
taken.” Now, this seems a very un- 
lucky observation for.one whose faith- 


fu Sketch of Ireland represents her as 


aving been in a state of slavery not 
only for ages prior to the brilliant wrie ~ 
ter’s time, but down even to the pre- 


‘sent day. What she may be hereafter, 


one prophet knows just as well as the 
other. Within three lines of his refu- 
tation of Voltaire, he has these words : 
‘6 Never were there more turbulent or 
reluctant slaves than the Irish,” This 
is atleast an admission of the fact, As 
to reluctance and turbulence, I am in- 
clined tothink them general character- 
istics of slavery in all countries. In 
9 
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one respect, certainly, no slaves were 
ever tamer than the irish, that is, in 
their blind submission’ to a despotic 
church. This, however, is, in a great 
measure, ascribable to the gross ig- 
norance of the people, and the vigilant 


igotry of the priest ; a change in both 
of which is indeed a * consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 
Cromwell’s saintship, I believe Mr 
O'Driscoll will find ini no calendar but 
his own. The religion of that curious 


, compound of hypocrisy and enthusi- 


‘a asm was, if I mistake not, that of the. 


sect called Independent Dissenters. 
Whether sects of this description still 
uce religious saints, I do not know, 
t they are said to be sufficiently fer- 
tile in political sinners. I hope they 
and their various coadjutors may not 
verify the old proverb, of too many 
cooks. Perhaps they may reply to me 
with a proverb of still greater age and 
tability—that “ in’ the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety.” 
The retort would certainly be in their 
favour, did we not know that the word 
couusellors, in ancient days, signified 
wise men. 
Mr O'Driscoll apologizes for inac- 
curacy of language by the hurry of 
ublication, being anxious to put out 
his book, lest “ the interest which 
passing events had collected upon Irisli 
affairs, might have been dissipated and 
lost,” before its appearance. Passing 
affairs must have been of a trivial na- 
ture indeed, if their impression was 
8o Very transitory as to refuse to wait 
one little month for an Irish pamph- 
let. Surely he who looked to the re- 
turn of tranquillity in so short a space, 
could not have beén very seriously 
impressed with the horrors of misgo- 
vernment. The feverish symptoms 
which were likely to abate before the 
2 eae quack had time to compound 
is nostrum, could not have been very 
dangerous. But he needed not to have 
felt such alarm. The Dublin agita- 
tors are not of a character to be easily 


sturdy bel and rir AV Rock is a 
belligerent. It is a very ques- 
tionable matter, whether either the 


former or the latter would abate one 
ieta of their turbulence, even although 
Mr O’Driscoll’s pamphlet were to be 


read every week by one, and fo the 
other, andall his salutary and sagacious 
recommendations adopted into the bar- 


in. A later appearance would have 
oe Vok. XIV. 
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been favourable to the prophetic cha- 
racter of his work, as it would have 
made him suppress the paragraphs pre- 
dictive of the terrible consequences to 
be apprehended from France’s inter- 
ference vqjth the affairs of Spain. Great 
politicians, like Mr O’ Driscoll, are a 
to confine the name of “ the ‘y 
to the opposers of established autho» 
rity ; and when they hear of a few 
discontented spirits in a country, it is 
the people rising in thé cause of free= 
dom against their tyrannical oppress= 
ors. That rulers’will sometimes o 
press, and that oppression ought to 
resisted, I am very far from denying ; 
but that factions should be encoura- 
ged to overthrow established authori- 
ties, I can never admit. There are few 
countries as yet prepared for what we 
call a free government, and a prema- 
ture introduction of one in them, 
would do more harm than good. The 
French, we see, have been received in 
the Peninsula as friends ; and a great 
majority of the people are decisively in 
favour of the old system, which time, 
it is to be hoped, will imprové, but 
which, at present, it w be mad- 
ness to change. Poor Wilson is now 
probably of the same opinion. What 
a pity that so much heroism has bee: 
“« dissipated and lost !” neh 
Mr O'Driscoll begins his work with 
a general view of Ireland, from which 
it is difficult to collect anything pre- 
cise, significant, or satisfactory. Had 
he been content to express his thoughts 
in plain language, though his state- 
ments and opinions might be contro- 
vertible, they could hardly be misun- 
derstood. Affectation of fine writing 
has disfigured what was just, ampli- 
fied what was injudicious, made er- 
rors more glaring, and thrown an air of 
ridicule and absurdity over the whole. 
A plain writer, oe theseislands, 
would be satisfied to tell us, that Ires. 
land was still far behind her more fa+ 
voured and fortunate sister, in arts, in 
industry, in opulence, and in renown. 
How is this expressed in the sesquipe~ 
dalia verba of Mr O’ Driscoll? “ While 
Great Britain sits in the brightness of 
the glorious age which she has almost 
created, Ireland is still in the dimness 
of antiquity!” In the former sen< 
tence, we have clear and definite ideas 
of British superiority, and the things: 
in which it consists. In the latter we 
have nothing net nothing precise, 
3¥ 
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ie Bnet ns, cole: 
understand of it, is not true. Ireland 


is not in the dimness of antiquity, and 
Mr O'Driscoll himself shall be brought 
to it. The national 


224, he thus speaks :—-“ The question 
is not now, Will you instruct the 
peel? But will you give a safe di- 

to that instruction which they 
have received, and are receiving? The 


; 


thousand inconsistencies and contra- 
dietions, things too trifling to stand 
Seotasibe eaten, Bo iesseomonpein 
te position. present poin 
ean be established, no meee, at — 
expense ; common sense an oe 
ltniedh os aici eet 
, we have an e um lon 
the metropolis of Ireland. We should 
be he says, (and no doubt such 
authority will be attended to,) to- see 
it established as a settled habit of the 
Crown, that the King should frequent- 
ly, and at stated times, hold his court 
in Dublin.” (The crown, it seems, is 
to settle when and where the King 
shall wear it.) ‘ The city of Dublin 
is worthy of the royal presence.” With 
such a city, the second in the British 
empire, with such cities as Cork, Bel- 
fast, Waterford, Limerick, and others 
of inferior note, to say nothing of her 
i > clergy, an landed gentry, 
inks it is a little too much tosay 
that ag _ in the dimness of 
antiquii er antiquity possess~ 
ed no city equal to the worst of them. 
It is, however, but fair to give Mr 
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O'Driscoll an anoint of explaining 
what he means by this dimmess of an- 
tiquity, and the extract will give such 


as have not seen his wat f 
fair specimen of the elevation of hi 
style, and the felicity of his illustras 
tions. ‘ She (Ireland) has had her 
shining spirits, not few nor incopsie 
derable (shining spirits seldom are) 
bu bee 4 have been unable to Zap 
Wate wens of te Ateasits sare is 
without pomp, or beauty, vr chiy, | 
not ae not dignified, not mart 
ed ; preserving omy the fierce passions, 
the , and the barbarism ef ann 
cient times, without the generous ate 
tachments of clanship, without the 
oftentimes noble fidelity and high ho» 
nour of feudal obligations. The lum- 
ber, and the dross, and the deadly weae 
pons of antiquity (qu, what are they ?) 
are scattered over the land ; but what» 
ever was brilliant or beautiful (surely 
he should have exeepied the wor 
men) is gone Ly hy pha pes as 
upon a » where ice, Whence 
or from which) the pageant has been 
withdrawn, and the lights extinguish- 
ed, and some coarse and vulgar mate- 
terials strown in,the darkness, suggest 
an indistinct idea of what might have 
been performed.” 

What Mr Pope observes of some 
writers, who 
** From vulgar rules with brave disorder 

part,” : 

may be justly applied to the passage 
here quotedk I weuld gladly learn the 
substantive intended for the first rela, 
tive, “* which,” whether it is an anti- 
quity, or the darkness of an antiquity, 
If the former, as the grammatical com, 
struction of the sentence seems to inn 
timate, then we have the word anti- 
quity ay oe a new sense, — nae 
to signi € present time. rk-. 
ness be the substantive, it was hardly 
necessary to tell us that darkness was 
without pomp, or beauty, or chivalry, 
&e. &e. For are part, I cannet . 
bring a to feel any regret for the. 
Joss of clanship, however generous, oF 
of feudal obligations, however noble 
their fidelity, and high their honour, 
deeming them symptoms of barbarism 


at best, and worse than even ~ we 
our present antiquity. His thea» 
illustration does any thing but 
throw light upon the subject. When 
aman is in darkness, it makes no dif. 
ference whether the materials strewn 


Ness 
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shi 
) ideas of what Ires 
land is, and what Ireland ought to be; 
: ent and rational 
he entertains coni- 
¥ What Trelatd has been, little 
can be e ftom the lucu- 
brations of Lisnabrinhy; and, truly, 
im the wofds of hotest Dogberry, it 
Will go tiear to be thought so shortly. 
Though hie has renounged the old res 
of his countty, he retains his 
in her legendary tales, in defi- 
atiée of all the extertial evidence which 
authentic history supplies, and with- 
out regatd for the utter want of an 
internal. The reader sha 
have it in his own words: “ ‘The old 
appear to have had an indisposi- 
tion for trade, which could hardly be 
expected in the descendants of the ce- 
lebrated traders of Tyte, the mart of 
nations, the crowning city, whose mer- 
are princes, Whose traffickers 
ate the honourable of the earth.” No, 
truly. Their indisposition to trade, 
which is a soft way of expressing their 
tal ignoratice of it, ought to have 
h employed as a decisive proof that 
they were not the descendants of those 
honourable traffickers, and mercantile 
ptinces, because if they had beetr, it 
is altogether impossible that stich an 
inidisposition could exist, especially in 
a: = ge mercatorial ail vantages 
he #0 highly extols. But what is his 
lagical conclusion—that “ ~ i. @ 
their being a Tyrian colony, (though 
it a them to the very pursuit 
it should have encouraged most) will 
atcount for the degree of knowledge 
atid refinement which they possessed 
at-a very eatly period, and which were 
lest in 2. . . 
their 


H 


réptised, and the invasion of the 
rae eee y successful. 
we to those itrva-~ 


sions, it will not be amiss to have re- 
course to two of the earliest accounts 
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bof yt el stove oD 
éity, and aliniost abilities. 
The learned reader perceive that 
I alludé to Julitis Cesar, otie of the . 
greatest men the world has ever beli 
and the historian Tacitus. 


> 


Cesar’s object was coriquést, he has 
minute bed the extent and po- 
sition of the countries he overrafi, and 


the character, manners, arid 
tions of their inhabitants. ‘The 
barism of the English, whom he twice 
invaded with success, though not with- 
out danger, is sufficiently known to 
every reader of English history. The 
inhabitants of the eastern coast about 
Kent were by far the most civilized 
(longe humanissimi) from eo 
imity to the continent, and Ot 
i intercourse with its thet 
chants. Of Ireland, he only describes 
the situation = the size, on the west 


side of ,» and Smaller by half. 
A man, who t all o 
of kno , whose ears were al 


open to information, and on whom né 
infortnation was ever lost, could 
have failed to recéive sore intimation 
of Ireland’s colonization, ahd 
consequent learning and refinement, 
had sucli a state of thitigs then exist« 
ed. Hai it even escaped the knéw- 
of the Gauls and Cantiats, it 
not have been unknown to Spaiti, 
with which cotintry Cesar was’ pers 
felons : ola é of thi pte 
lion e 
general Agritdla, who greatly extend- 
ed the Roman con in Britain, 
where he governed for & ar aaa 
time, a - century after tlie 
of Ju esar. is 
description is less exact Shed shoe or 
Cesar, for he plates Ireland betweett 
Britain and Spain, but he supplies the 
deficieticy of his precursor, in other té 


pects. It is remarkable that 
should with the Lisha’ ny 


account, both in respect to the Irish 

disposition for trade, and also in respett 
to the learning and refinemient 6 ° 
people. He a y, that the s- 
ttiation of I , (theaning of cevirse 
ppp ons 

to ‘ > 

ced a degree of intercourse ctirhea ts 
several itanits, and that the Irish 


hetbouts were better known to’ traders 
thet those of Rnghitid. In mind and 
marmets, he observes, there was little 
difference between Britons and Irish- 
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men, and of ‘the power of a people so 
learned and refined, he was led to 
entertain a very contemptible idea. 
An Irishman obliged to fly his coun- 
try for sedition, (I suppose under an 
insurrection act) had been harboured 
by Agricola for his own purposes. ‘I 
have often heard him say, (Tacitus 
thus writes) that one legion, with a 
few auxiliaries, would amply suffice 
for conquering and keeping possession 
of the whole island, and he pressed 
the undertaking on Agricola as useful 
towards the quiet subjection of the 
Britons, by removing the jealousy they 
might feel from the vicinity of a people 
unconquered by the arms of Rome, 
and retaining their native liberty.” 
It seems pretty certain that the Irish 
refugee, who appeared so desirous to 
reduce his country under a foreign 
yoke, would have used stronger ar- 
oro for invasion, had the state of 

teland been able to supply them. 
The project was declined by Agricola, 
who probably thought the barbarians 
-of Britain quite enough for his pur- 
pose. The fair, and indeed unavoid- 
able conclusion resulting from such 
testimony, and confirmed by the want 
ofa Seas internal vestige of early re- 
finement, is, that this Tyrian coloniza- 
tion, which must have long preceded 
the Roman conquest of Britain, with 
its consequent knowledge, arts, learn- 
ing, and refinement, must be number- 
ed, as, in truth, I thought it had long 
been, among the dreams and decep-~ 
tions of monkish idleness. 

The progress of men from barbarism 
to refinement, unaided by adventi- 
tious circumstances, is so extremely 
slow, that the exemption of Ireland 
from Roman subjugation may be con- 
sidered more in the class of her mis- 
fortunes car her Psa ay - oo 
migh e, it may said, t 
the ~ Rawat rather to civilize than 

ve, and when resistance was at 

an end, the work of improvement was 
assiduously cmmeaniael The pros- 
ity of Britain advanced rapidly un- 
Ser ir auspices, suffering for a long 
time no interruption but from the bar- 
barous part of her own population, 
who maintained their wild independ- 
ence by means of inaccessible moun- 
tains and morasses. ‘The calamitous 





invasion of the northern tribes, which 
finally overthrew the Roman Empire, 
was equally destructive to the prospe- 
rity of civili 


Britain. Had Ireland 
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been fortunate enough to reap the be- 
nefits, which would necessarily have 
followed a Roman possession of the 
Island, she would at least have had 
the advantage of keeping them much 


longer, and possibly of retaining them - 


‘altogether. Her remote and secluded 
situation rendered her less known, and 
less exposed to hostile invaders, of 
whom. very few in comparison, and 
none with final success, approached 
her shores previous to the descent of 
the English in the time of the second 
Henry. Had Ireland been colonized 
from Tyre, and instructed in all the 
arts of civilization at the early period 
assigned by the fabulous writers, she 
must have possessed such a mass of 
population, and such a power of re- 
sistance, as would have contemned the 
feeble attacks of a single enemy—the 
Danes. We know how her population 
has increased in one century under 
what such people as Mr O'Driscoll 
call discouragement and persecution, 
and may therefore easily conceive the 
rapidity of its progress during a long 
state of prosperity and independence. 
Mr O’Driscoll’s notion of her-strength 
being broke, her refinement lost, and 
her people disunited by an unsuccess- 
ful invasion, is too absurd for serious 
refutation, But it is ina peculiar de- 
gree the misfortune of this writer to 
wage perpetual hostility with the prin- 
ciples of logic. He seems to lay down 

remises only for the purpose of draw- 
ing false conclusions. It is indeed 
true, that remoteness of situation and 
difficulty of access did, for a long time, 
protect Ireland from foreign attack ; 
and, while England was harassed by 
continual inroads, she remained in for= 
tunate tranquillity. During this pe- 
riod it was that Teslicled flourished, 
seminaries were filled, foreign students 
sought refuge in her quiet retreats, 
and she obtained the appellation of 
insula sanctorum. But her learning, 
confined within a few monkish walls, 
and such as no student of this age 
would read, was little calculated to 
enlighten the minds, or improve the 
manners, of the people. She had some 
saints, but she had no citizens. They 
who praise her for learning, praise her 
for nothing else ; and whoever has a 
mind to obtain a just knowledge of its 
value, will find it in musty legends, 
and obsolete divinity. 

-Better consequences, indeed, might 
have been expected, had the prima~ 
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Christi 
Christianity in Ireland—of which the 


more liberal establishment of 


reader will find a account in Dr 
Ledwich’s Antiquities—been able to 
preserve its independence. But the 
conquest which heathen Rome had 
been unable or unwilling to achieve 
over the persans of the Irish, was suc- 
cessfully obtained by pontifical Rome 
over their minds, and a degree of men- 
tal servitude established, destructive 
of one of man’s most valuable rights, 
the right of conscience, and decidedly 
incompatible with human freedom. 
This has been the main bar to Irishim- 
provement, as it has been to improve- 
ment everywhere else; and strange 
indeed it must appear, even in these 
strange times, that they who are here 
most violent and vociferous for thefull, 
the unrestrained, and the most unli- 
mited acquisition of civil liberty for 
themselves, are at the same time most 
strenuous for strengthening the power 
of ecclesiastical domination in a despo- 
tic church, and withholding from the 
people of their communion even the 
puny privilege of daring to entertain a 
oubt. This is Irish patriotism, this 
is Irish consistency ! 
Mr O'Driscoll is lavish in his enco- 
miums upon his countrymen for that 


fidelity of attachment to eld dogmas, 


which, however, he was too wise to 
imitate himself, not considering that 
this same fidelity is a proof not of light 
but of darkness, an invariable accom- 
paniment of the rude and ignorant. 
If he has a mind to learn still strong- 
er instances of such meritorious fide- 
ie will find them among the 
willing victims of Juggernaut, and 
the burning widows of Seringapatam. 
Wishes are vain, and we must endea- 
vour to make the best of things as 
they are; but let any man of sense 
and observation consider for a moment 
what a large portion of this island 


_ now is under the religious influence of 


a pure, pious, and unchanging priest- 
‘hood, and what it would have been, if, 
like Scotland, her mental energies had 
been roused by some such daring here- 
tical reformer as John Knox ; whether 
she would have had a safer road to 
heavenly beatitude I shall not say, but 
unquestionably she. would have found 
a safer way to light, learning, indus- 
try, and riches. 


Ireland, eee to Mr O’Driscoll, 
having lost her ement and pros- 
perity by repelling the Danes, who, 
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in his phraseology, understand it who 
may,) ** left ie ok: upon the sea~ 
shore, shattered in all its length and 
thickness,” was fortunate to 
recover them again before the arrival 
of the English, when, it seems, they 
were lost a second time. 

It is not much.to the credit of Irish 
fidelity, that of the three invasions 
which did or might have taken place, 
two were incited by the treachery of na- 
tives. We need not waste the reader's 
time in teking on pains to shew, that 
neither the invaders nor the invaded 
were, in the time of the second Henry, 
pms a —— ee 4 
possessed of any considerable degree 
civilization. Of the two, I am afraid 
the invaders had the advantage. Sup- 
posing, however, Mr O’Driscoll’s state« 
ment to be true, he has himself fur- 
nished us with a complete exculpation 
of the accused, I quote his own words, 
vol. I. p. 39, “ Down to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the English government in 
Ireland extending over no more than 
a portion of Leinster, and a few towns 
on the eastern coast, was wholly oc 
cupied in a struggle to preserve this 
small territory, or occasionally, in ef- 
forts to extend it.” Here, » we 
have an interval of four hundred years, 
during which the native inhabitants of. 
near three-fourths of Ireland, and who 
had never been conquered or overrun 
by the English, had full leisure to cul- 
tivate the arts and sciences for which 
they were so famous, to enjoy their 
happy and learned independence, and: 
to make that pr in national 
and prosperity which free and enlight- 
ened countries may naturally be ex~ 

sry charge he "wretshed policy”"of 
“ce icv”. 
England with = oe oar _ —_ not 
commit, or with oppressing i itants 
with whom she ‘had no connection. 
English usurpation, if he so chooses to 
call it, could affect only “‘ a portion of 
Leinster, and a few towns on the east~ 
ern coast,” the inhabitants of the re- 
mainder continuing subject to the mild 
domination of their native princes, and 
being governed by their own free, 
equal, and equitable laws. It there- 
fore remains with him to explain how 
it came to pass, that all this learni 
and refinement, all the splendid arts 
native civilization whieh were left to 
themselves, utterly disappeared ; and 
how it has happened that the subjuga- 
ted and ill-governed part of the Irish 








if 


became the best 
sey es hs se 
° a 

leh die these cho wilh to'eoeee 
‘own defects, imperfections, and vices, 
under the cloak of others’ sins ; but it 
would be far more creditable to Ire 
land to avow, that her getiius 
aeemeesireantigen emai: Aa 
her native talent had never been fairly 
called into action, than to maintain the 
and notion of 
istewicige ‘and’ hecul io 
ing, to ness 
saul ignbrnoce, fren civilised indastry 
sg the erinary proses abel tate 
0 Us 

man mind, and making the coun 

which they would celebrate for men 
ability, a example of tien- 
tne Se It may serve to acs 
count for Irish bulls and blunders, but 


ocaltie the country, by harangui 
to inflame, by writing only to mis- 
and by affecting ot taste 
only to shew a total want of all the 
qualities which constitute it, does re- 


Ceive some countenance 8 
frém too matiy tepresentatives of the 
Originalstock in the present day. It can 


bbb me jest feptoach v0 Arelend to in " 
that in times of general barbarism, she 
was barbarous too, and that a more fe~ 
mote situation from the seat of arts and 

ted to re- 
pay pier meg 
veal state of the case. But it is seri- 
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form of the admiration 
and envy of sur’ nations ; that 


it is to her we owe exemption from 
servitude to foreign despotism ; that 


it is to her we owe the protevtion of 


our trade, anid the security of out in- 


dependence ; that she is our neighbotr, 
our friend, our instruétress, and ottt 
example; arid that if half the pains 
which are taken to vilify her charac 
ter, were employed in roe and 
in endea ng to make otliers follow, 
her example, and emulate, what they 
must long despair to eqtal, her pru- 
dence, her honesty, her industry, her 
decorum, her subordination, her so 
briety, and all: those qualities which 
compose the character of a genuine 
Briton, it would serve Ireland more in 
seven years than all the vapouring ef- 
forts of her brawling and scribbling 
patriots, in seventy times seven. Quid 
prosunt leges sine moribus? Were 
éverything to be conceded to the de- 
mands of the clatmorous; were the 
Houses of Parliament to cry peccavimus, 
we will give you all you desire ; were 
the dear object of Roman Catholic as- 
cendency tobe established ; were there, 
in short, nothing refused which new- 
born arrogance could ask, or expect, 
Tet any man look to the minds, the 
pes the arg boys training of So 

e, aiid say what it could i 
eal, until thee minds, those habits 
those morals, and that training, shall 
have undergone complete and entire 
alteration. If, indeed, it be their ob» 
ject to restore the splendour of Mr 
O’Driscoll’s Irish antiquity, to revive 
the soul of music, which (as Mr O’Dris- 
eoll’s only minstrel has so happily ex- 
pressed, ) the liar once shed within 
the lamented walls of Tara’s revelry, 
to bring back the generots clunship, 
and the noble fidelity of feudal obli- 
a thayhap these worthies are ta- 

the right course. The moral re~ 
formation of such & people as the mass 
of Irish population exhibits, must be 
ulidertaken by very different itistrtict- 
ors, and accompli by means very 
‘utilike those they ettiploy, or, as far as 


hitherto a , are capable of em- 
ploying. ‘That thete may be some sen- 
e atid honest men among thetn, I 


shall not deny ; but their preserice does 
more harm than good, serving only to 


gre colour and support to that turbu- 
spirit which it is out of their power 
ate. 
aut defensoribus 


oe odify, ot to m 


, to m 
taki auxilio 
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Shin muros. 
meng com= 


ae Reon. venens 
busti has entered the city—Let 
ene geen ere Oe 


ap = rey to return to our ne ip eg ota 
subject—is it any man of 
Fo ny Leconte mp 

panertgha se_the dlowing for Je 
sas the nge 
composition, or for any other than 
a aan to burlesque the tawdry affec- 
tations of false taste? Talking of the 
river Shannon, to which he ascribes 
the protection of some of the old Mi- 
lesian stock, who dwelt in the remote 
region on its western side, not, recol- 
that a fine and navigable river 
rather invite the invader, had 
heme been anything on the other side 
worth + gene he thus gg 
des f the 2 = ie 

ee 0 
his longline of waves in splendid con- 
tinuity, and occasionally 
into vast lakes, and exhibiting in the 
bosom of his great waters a 

beautiful islets,” (Irregular lakes, and 
thousands of islets, being, I suppose, the 
Milesian idea of long and splendid 
continuity, as waves are of serenity, ) 
“ Like,” (who can guesa what? why, 
like) ‘the expansions of some mighty 
mind in the stillness of thought, 
or,” (if that will not do, like what is 
the very reverse of it,) “like the flow- 
of a rich imagination, wave tum- 
bling over wave, until at length it dis. 
plays (what?) “its fairy formations 


upon a calm and sunny sur- 
fice.” same brilliancy of thought 
and , Wave tumbling over 


wave in beautiful disorder, adorns the 
whole passage, which thus happily con~ 
cludes: “ Here we meet” (that is 
among the rocks and mountains of 
Cunnemara and Clare, ) “at every step, 
a wild and fantastic luxuriance of im- 
and th ao 
bog, e poet e glen 
mountain ; rude and often ludicrous in= 
dications,” (Id 
native or im 
“of the ness of the 
chapter on Ireland concludes, consist- 
ently, it must be confessed, with a bull. 
Ireland, he tells us, inferior in 
er and ity, is, however, 
Fngland’s sister——she is also the 
aldest and the womens country in Eus 
vope,'erge, she is her youngest sister 
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to explain a thing, than 
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the period, like the obverse of 

presents 4 new and quite ssa 
picture, “and yet it is an abstract 

of pa maall eavaplexity,” that is, i 
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orators, shews not only 
a syd but some novelty, 


ly in Swift j 
Goatin a ant Car Sars a ig , 
speae S0 m1 

oore isan pe 25s 
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— next-in order is the ; 
upan Irish women, to ny — 
tion to their native 
most unequalled acco: 
has Game. a quality certain! cae 

table to the women 4 og ¢ oer enue 
try eine the es ct t 
€ women tl pola 
national character better than the 
sex.” This was inte’ 
ment, nodoubt; yet.after the 
of national , Which ne _- 
just now quoted, 
a yy baa , 
what is it they represent ? is it: at any 
“ abstract idea of no small com 

ion in 

ett or ee 
and devotedness of the inish bettie. 
leaving to the other sex, all.its ‘de. 


at 


previty, and all its fierceness.” I shal} 
not be ungallant enough to dispute 
the praise, though I 
sentation, not being 


fs 
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how a national character, in which 
great vices are mingled with t vir~ 
tues, can be best represented by ex- 
cellence without a fault. 
~- In one of his observations, where he 
draws a parallel between French and 
Trish ladies, I cannot concur,—“ The 
French woman roe and delights in 

istery—the Irish woman in the light.” 

Per there has been a typographi- 
cal error, which has made the ladies 
change places, for as it stands, their 
charaéters are unquestionally reversed. 
I never understood that French ladies 
affected mystery in anything, not even 
in their tries, and it is perfectly 
undeniable that there are some things 
of which Irish ladies He and, I 
hope, will continue to ea mystery, 
which are done by French ladies mer 
out the least scruple in open daylight. 
T don’t think they order these matters 

better in France, and, therefore, though 

he and I differ in the statement, we 
in the praise. We also agree en- 

trely in another observation; and a 

one it is—that the women of Ire- 

are all Irish. Unwilling as I am 
pc on heey tema aceon 
permitted to doubt one part of his pa= 
“ that they cniahe free them- 
from the trammels of eo 





judices, and sectarian antipathies.” 


Weak minds are most easily held in 
trammels ; and even his gallantry will 
hardly allow superior strength of mind 
to the fair objects of his adoration. It 
is @ pity this writer did not turn his 
thoughts to the composition of a novel. 
The store-house of imagination, from 
which novelists are free to draw their 
facts, is a very unsafe itory for 
those of the statist, or the historian. 
- It is dangerous for a man to draw 
his own character. Few are capable of 
iti ially, and they who are, 
have too much sense to think of ob- 
ing credit by self-praise. Mr O’- 
thus exhibits his pretensions to 
a knowledge of British policy, 
and the difficult task of legislating for 
Treland—‘ We do not pretend to be of 
no party 5 but our leaning to party is 
t enmity or acrimony. We can 
value merit, admire genius, and love 
goodness, wherever we find i#.” (But 
one need not find it unless he chooses. ) 
* We ‘are not without nee litical 
partialities ; but we profess to have no 
ret meee and we happen to have some 
friends among those from whom 
we-differ-in important points.” Truly 
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F believe so, if he has any valued, or 
valuable friends at all. I should be glad 
to know what meaning is here annexed 
to the word * prejudices,” for this is 
the first instance of exemption from 
them I have ever met. Some may be 
less biassed by prejudices than others ; 
but all have them, and this very dis- 
claimer of their influence, inter primos. 
This gentleman’s fourth chapter 
Jes aw to treat of the policy of Eng 
d, the most part of which referring 

to times long past, and somewhat bet~ 
ter detailed by preceding writers, oc- 
cupies room very uselessly in a work 
intending to promote the present wel- 
fare of Ireland. Even on beaten sub- 
jects, however, ingenuity will find 
means to novelize. Lord Strafford’s 
character and conduct, in particular, are 
curiously related. ‘ Lord Strafford,” 
he tells us, “ conceived himself at lis 
berty to practise all manner of enor- 
thities.”—** This able minister,” he 
saysafterwards, “‘ keeping an eye upon 
his master’s interests, administered in- 
— and oppression with an equa 
d to all parties.” Here we have 
novelty with a witness !. First, to con« 
ceive himself at liberty to practise’all 
manner of enormities, and in conse« 
quence thereof to administer injustice 
and oppression alike to all, forms a 
summary of the qualities which con- 
stitute an able minister. Surely his 
denial of ability to the ministers of 
the present day, must be considered :as 
no small compliment. Secondly, we 
are informed, that it was the interest 
of Charles the First that his prime mi-~ 
nister should administer injustice and 
oppression to all parties. Cromwell 
himself never made such a charge, and 
if Mr O’Driscoll, who seems unac- 
quainted with English history, will 
take the trouble of reading the ac- 
count of that unfortunate king’s reign, 
he will find that the accusers of his 
faithful minister found it extremely 
difficult to fix even one instance of in- 
justice and oppression on him. How 
could that foolish historian, David 
Hume, who, to do him justice, had no 
wae partialities, write thus :— 
* The articles of impeachment against 
Strafford are 28 in number, and re- 
gard his conduct as President of the 
Council of York, as Deputy Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, as Counsellor or°Com- 
mander in England. But though four 
months were employed in framing the 
accusation, and all Strafford’s answers 
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were extemporary, it from 
comparison, not only that he was free 
from the crime of treason, but that his 
conduct, making allowance for human 
infirmity, exposed to such severe scrur 
tiny, was innocent, and even laudable, 

** In the government of Ireland, his 
administration had been equally pro- 
motive of his master’s interest, and 
that of the subjects committed to his care. 
A large debt he had paid off ; he had 
left a considerable sum in the exche- 
quer ; the revenues, which before never 
answered the charges of government, 
were now raised to be equal to them. 
A small standing army, demerly kept 
in no order, was augmented, and was 
governed by the most exact seigiinn, 
and a great force was there raised and 
paid for the su of the king’s au- 
thority, against the Scots covenanters.” 
(Terrible enormities !) 

“Industry, and all the arts of peace, 
were introduced among that sav 

” (What profanation of the 
Patera 
e m a a hun 

fold; the customs tripled upon the 
same rates ; the exports double in var 
lue to the imports ; manufactures, par- 
ticularly that of linen, introduced and 
promoted.” (Shocking enormities !) 
** Agriculture, by means of the Eng- 
lish and Scots plantations, gradually 
advancing ; and to sum up the measure 
of guilt, the Protestant religion en- 
couraged without the persecution or dis- 
content of the Catholics!” Really Mr 
Hume’s book ought to be burnt by 
the common hangman of the Tyro-Hi- 
bernian Parliament, now sitting in 
Dublin. The worst of it is, that the 
fellow mentions his authorities, but 
what are they to Mr O’Driscoll’s ipse 
dixit, who, tho he owns to some 
partialities, disclaims aerimony and 
enmity, and has no prejudices. 

Among many sagacious observations, 
Mr O'Driscoll points out one very seri- 
ous cause of national irritation, and 
which is ted as operating 


powerfully on the minds of the peo- 
ple, namely, the Custom-! fors 
malities, which are so anndying to a 


gentleman travelling from Cork to 
Bristol, or a trader shipping his wares 
from one of those towns to the other. 


“It may be thought,” he says, “ that 


these duties and Custom-house regu 

lations have but little effect upon the 

intercourse of the two nations.” (So 

it may indeed, the more especially as 
Vot. XIV. 
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of Ireland’s seven millions, there 
but a few hundreds that know. 
tittle of the matter.) ‘‘ We kno 
have a very serious influence, and the 
worst is their moral effect upon. the 
minds of the people.” Thatis, upon those 
who areignorant of their very existence! 
‘* We were told,” says this sagacious 
politician, “‘ that the county of Cork 
was to be like the county of Kent or 
Suffolk, so complete was to be the 
union between the two countries. But 
the trader who ships his wares from 
Cork to Bristol, or the gentleman who 
travels for business or pleasure, 
one town to the other, will find to his 
cost and annoyance, that this imagi- 
nary unity is no more than a name,” 
He need not travel quite so far to make 
that discovery. ‘‘ He will be able to 
discern no distinction in the formali« 


encounter, whether he come from 
Cork, or Dublin, or Brest, or Bours 
deaux !” I believe the reader will -be 
able to find no distinction between this 
passage and absolute nonsense. 

Towards the conclusion of his chap~ 
ter on Policy, he assumes a menacing 
attitude, of which let our readers be~ 
ware. ‘This policy,” of which the 
dreadful annoyance of the assumed 
Cork gentleman and trader, forms a 
material part, ‘is full of peril, In 
our days no partial or injurious 
of government can endure. If it is 
thought safe because of the weakness 
of Ireland, this too is a mistake. Ire« 
land is not weak. She is poor, but po- 
verty has sometimes the strength of 
desperation. She has been disciplined 
by her own repeated insurrections ; she 
has been trained in the wars of the . 
French Revolution, and she is now full 
of veteran soldiers, the uerors of 
Spain and Portugal, and the field of 
Waterloo !” 

We may smile at folly, vanity, and 


— we — make allowance _ 
e oe idi prepossession 
the ardour of party attachment, but 
bold and barefaced falsehood calls for 
unequivocal reprobation. To say no~ 
thing of making Irishmen the conque- 
rors of Waterloo, &c. which may be 
set downas simple folly, Mr O'Driscoll 
knows, what no Irishman, even with 
half brains, can be ignorant of, that 
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Ireland, so far from being full of those 

veteran i contains at this mo- 

ment y few, (save those who 

continue — army now on 
3 








duty here) and that those few resem- 
ble the arguments in his octavo vo- 
lumes. We very seldom meet one, and 
when we do, he is generally Jame. But 
were it otherwise, so unfortunate is he 
in every attempt at ent, that the 
very circumstance, which, supposing 
theadministration a bad one, he brings 
forward in ee ee operate as 
_ encouragement, viz. insurgents, 
and veteran soldiers, pensioned by the 

government they are to pulldown, 
and ready at a moment's warning to re- 
sume their ranks in its defence.—O 
lepidum t! 

The while of his chapter on Eng- 
lish policy presents such a jumble of 
incoherencies and inconsistencies, that 
it is like Pindar’s definition, cx cvag 
—the dream of a shadow ; and much 
more resembles the wildness of a 
dream, than the sober production of a 
waking mind. “ There is,” he tells us, 
“amoral power which has assumed 
the government of the world, and will 
vide henceforth over the kings of the 
earth.” I wish it would exert some of 
its influence over our political instruc- 
tors. Well, what is to become of those 
subject kings? Why, they are to be 
for a while at war with this omnipo- 
tent power, which has assumed the 
government of the world, and then 
you will suppose, of course, that they 
are to suffer the fate of rebels, and be 
dethroned. No such thing—they‘are 
to remain in statu quo in every thing 
but name—they will become lords 
lieutenant, and after lowering their 
“* crownsand sceptres’’ before this ima- 
ginary potentate, he, or she, or it, for 
you may take your choice, “ will con- 
firm their vicegerency as a reward for 
their rebellion, and then there will be 

in the world!” If peace comes 
not till then, Heaven help the world. 
At present the kings of the earth seem 
to have the advantage ; and truly, if by 
moral power be meant modern reform, 
Jacobinical influence, disregard-of re- 
ligion, and factious opposition to an- 
cient establishments, I do not feel dis-~ 
posed to wish success to the new po- 
tentate. 


“The confusion of ideas occurring in 
Mr O’Driscoll’s book, is really hardly 
conceivable. Mark the following pas- 
sage, with which I shall close my ob- 
servations on his chapter of Policy. 

** Treland is nearly in the situation 
in which France was previous to the 
Revolution, or perhaps a worse one.” 
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( Whether betteror worse, notwo coun 
tries could be less alike than France 
and Ireland.) “A population crowded 
to excess, without employment, and al» 
most without food. It seemed to be 
the policy of the state that war and 
agriculture should form the staple of 
that kingdom.” (Anglice, France, Hi 
bernice, Ireland.) It is dangerous to 
tamper with the staple of any coun- 

. Unquestionably when war is the 
staple. ‘But the peace has utterly 
destroyed the twofold staple of Tre 
land.” Not quite, for Captain Rock 
keeps up the war, and the only differ- 
ence between her agriculture in war 
and her agriculture in peace is, that 
the price of mF ger is greatly di- 
minished. “‘ What will the govern- 
ment now do for this people, for whom 
mo first provided a staple, and then 
took it away?” Ridiculous puerili- 
ty. So the government of England 
undertook and maintained a long, 
doubtful; dangerous, and expensive 
war, for the purpose of providing a 
staple for Ireland, and when this 
grand object was obtained, fearing that 
ireland would grow too rich, with her 
usual talent for misgovernment, she 
made peace for the malicious purpose 
of taking it away ! 

In the appendix to his second vo- 
lume, Mr O'Driscoll quotes a passage 
from: Mr Burke’s letter to his son, 


‘which strongly reproves the conti- 


nuation of any practice calculated to 
recal the memory of things long past, 
and which in their revival cannot fail 
to produce and foster disunion, discon- 
tent, and irritation. The sentiment 
was good, and the admonition season 
able. Retrospect furnishes nothing 
very flattering to the mind of an intel- 
ligent Irishman of any party, previous 
at least to the reign of the third George. 
Our business is to look forward ; to 
bury, if possible, in prudent oblivion, 
scenes of disgraceful :and calamitous 
occurrence, whoever might have been 
the actors ; to reflect, that what is 
done cannot be undone, and to bend 
the best faculties of the mind to pro- 
mote present, sm establish me 
rosperity. This is unquestiona 
the eas. of proceeding which a ere 
patriot should adopt, and one which 
no country, in want of improvement, 
more imperiously demands than our 
own. Of this Lethean draught, though 
Mr O'Driscoll has, to do him justice, 
drank pretty largely, as far as regards 
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the faults and offences of his own fa- 
Nourites, yet it has not only served to 
quicken his recollection of the pristine 
etrors.and criminalities of those against 
whom his enmity is directed, but even 
to.subject them to and impu- 
tations of which they were not guilty. 
They not only get no credit for any 
a done, or intended to be done, but 
are obliged to bear the double load of 
other.men’s sins and theirown. Of 
everything purely Irish the very faults 
are virtues ; of everything in which 
English blood, English manners, or 
English policy is concerned, the very 
virtues are construed into crimes. This 
sf accord well enough with the blind 
of a partizan, but is somewhat in- 
consistent with the character of a man 
who professes to have no prejudices. 
However justly we may blame the fre- 
quent ill policy of England, however 
justly we may censure the occasional 
misconduct of English settlers and 
their descendants, we must not forget 
that those who are made to complain 
so loudly of them were frail, fallible, 
and erring mortals themselves, and 
frequently the cause of their own ca~ 
lamities. 
. Did they never commit acts of vio- 
lence, treachery, cruelty, or atrocity, 
imposing on their objects the necessi- 
ty of self-defence, and the expediency 
of providing against similar aggres- 
sion? It would be no-difficult task to 
reverse Mr O’Driscoll’s picture, and 
to shew that, in arts, in knowledge, in 
liberality of sentiment, and humanity 
of conduct, the general advantage was 
in favour of the Anglo-Irish, not in 
consequence of veined superiority, but 
of derivation from a more civilized 
stock ; that if their acts were some- 
times cruel or unkind, their humanity 
and kindness were also often requited 
by treachery and ingratitude ; that 
the state of Ireland, under her native 
chiefs, was a state of yor gene Hen 
salage, tyranny, and perpetu 
aaehion., thet ther own barbarism 
has been a principal cause of her own 
sufferings ; and that her great mis- 
fortune, as a nation, is, that she had 
not sense, or spirit, or if Mr O’ Driscoll 
pleases, luck enough to shake off the 
trammels of ancient superstition, and, 
like the Sister Island, availing herself 
of the light of Reformation, become 
entitled to a full participation of all 
the blessings which accompany the 


possession of spiritual as well as civil 
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liberty. But I willingly decline 
argument, if pc and 
inpevens S sem ap point of view. 
w ve this country’s at 
Son heared at haaees iain 


to irritate and inflame, will endeavour 
to throw the kind veil of oblivion over 
the past faults and failings of all. 
will not do what those who are p 
call age te ying orn of 

e native population are doing, 
will not foment turbulence, pcr 
dissension, disseminate discontent, re~ 
vile authority, and give a loose’ to the 
malignant feelings of the heart, under 
the shallow pretence of healing the 
wounds, removing the grievances, and 
promoting the prosperity of Ireland, 
They will not act as MrO’ Driscoll has 
done—first, employ the sanction of 
Mr Burke’s great name for reprobating 
the revival of things better forgot, 
and, next, present their readers with 
laboured chapters on obsolete grie- 
vances, on the penal laws, and on the 
rebellion of 1798 ; subjects so happily 
calculated to sooth, to conciliate, to 
edify, and to amend ! 

His motive for exhibiting to. public 
view, a horrible and ac- 
count of penal inflictions, with which, 
he is compelled to confess, the Pro- 
testants.of present times have nothing 
to do, I shall not trust myself to con- 
jecture. ‘ The memory,” according 
to his own admission, ‘‘ was fading 
away, and would soon be past.” There 
was some excuse for bringing up the 
rebellion of 1798, because it gave an 
opportunity of indulging two favourite 
propensities, one of abusing the King’s 
ministers, who are shrewdly suspected 
of exciting rebellion for the pleasure of 
putting it down ; and another of ex- 
tolling the heroic conduct and charae- 
ter of Irish rebels. His view of. that 
calamitous event, and the reflections 
which accompany it, form the very 
worst essay I have ever seen upon the 
subject. Probably Mr O'Driscoll has 
heard of, certainly he has never seen, 
the Examination and Confessions of 
Arthur O’Connor, and other members 
of the Irish Directory before the House 
of Lords. _ I-beg leave to recommend 
them to his perusal. They are, indeed, 
a statement of authenticated facts, and, 
therefore, not altogether in the direct 
line of his favourite studies ; but they 
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are, nevertheless, both interesting and 


“Sed quo nunc tendis?” Let me 
consider what I am about—wasting 
words in exposing and animadverting 
on errors, improprieties, inconsisten- 
cies, and misstatements, too palpable to 
estape any intelligent reader’s detec- 
waking such a work be —_— = 

ing an impression on public 
mind, then are we indeed returned to 
what Mr weer se _—< — 
of antiquity. at, in such a jumble 
of su the reader will enbotimneh 
stum a just thought, an au- 
theusicated fact, or an advisable mea- 
‘sure, 'is indeed true ; but it is not pos- 
sible to find a composition of 
the same in which they are 
more rare. Lady Morgan herself, the 
ne plus ultra of Hibernian impudence, 
is not more giddy in assertion, more 


ieve, an honest 
His errors 
charge him ‘ith eaythi wenn 
an worse 
setting up for, what he ‘tas been un- 
fortunately led to think himself—~A 
Wise Man. He is more than singly 
wise—he is an host in himself. The 
style of his annunciations not merely 
resembles that of a committee of the 
House of Parliament, it goes beyond 
ir we is at most recommend- 
atory, his we is dictatorial. They con- 
fine themselves to some parti in- 
quiry, Ais range is unlimitedthe 
past, the present, and the future, all 
pass in review before him, all present 
the same facility of decision, the same 
confidence of certitude, and are all 
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bably entitled to nearly the sate 
degree of ao lovieat of his conclu- 
ons is ical, provided you 
allow his Yiaee —Tithes are the 
OR er belong to the 
Establi Clergy—Ergo—dispossess 
the clergy, and abolish the establish- 
ment, and the thing is done, Q. E. D. 
Captain Rock knows something more 
of the matter—He indeed made tithes 
his pretext, but as soon as he be- 


gan to feel his strength, he ised 
e petty claimant, and turned his 
arms against the landlord. It may 


even be doubted whether the eject- 
ment of the Bishops, proud as they are 
of their lawn-sleeves and mitres, and 
the spoliation of the universities, ob- 
jectionable as they may be with their 
old-fashioned Greek and Latin, and 
Divinity, and so forth, would, upon 
the whole, be attended with national 
advantage. This at least is the opinion 
of many wise men, and, if I am not 
mistaken, of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment also, with a few notable excep- 
tions. True indeed it is, that those 
Seminaries are not necessary for 
‘ducing such writers as Mr O'Driscoll, 
such politicians as the Dublin Con- 
ventionists, such reformers as the Ra- 
dicals, and such subjects as the Rock- 
ites. 

“* Sed tandem amoto queramus 
seria ludo.” ‘We have dwelt rather 
too long in the region of folly and 
fable, and I am weary of gauging ‘an 
empty vessel. A calm inquiry into the 

state of affairs here, may be ac- 
ceptable, if it were but for the novelty 
of the thing. 

Next month then, for fresh fields 
and pastures new. : 

G. S. 


*,* I am willing to impute Mr O’Driscoll’s error to the weakness of his 











head—but what am I to think of the following note, vol. I. p. 136. Had 
he stated it on hearsay, we might have sup it a fair quiz, like ore 
of those which have passed current with the wise Wakefield ; had it ap- 
. peared in the shape of a report transmitted from a preceding generation, © 
one might allow for the pi lit of a creative fancy ; but it is not 
a little puzzling under the statement of “ we have KNowN.” Miracu- 
lous or extravagant opinions may be accounted for by a iar confor- 
mation of brain. Miraculous or extravagant facts, of which this author’s 
book treats pretty largely, rest for the most part on traditionary rumour, 
or the credit of others—both of which support, and the former particu- 
Tarly gives a fine scope to poetic imagination. Thus, when in vol. I. p. 
14, he tells us that “ she Gireland) has enjoyed no peace that could be 
called apo for the last thousand years ; that during this period she has 
been times a wooded wilderness,” (uninhabited of course,) ‘ and 
that three times the plough has passed” (on men’s shoulders beyond 
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ion, there being no other way conceivable) “over even her high hills!” 
these indeed are facts which the reader will vainly endeavour to find ip 
any historic record, for a very obvious reason—namely, because they ne- 
ver happened ; but though positively asserted by Mr O’Driscoll, we are 
not to consider them as guaranteed by the testimony of his actual obser- 
vation, his life having adorned only the last thirty or thirty-five years of 
the said millenium. Vestry abuses, however, he states, as coming within 
his knowledge. ‘‘ We (he says) have known 201.* charged for 
washing a lice, which was proved to have been washed three times 
in the year. In the parish where this was an annual item, the whole 
ordinary charges for the service of the church were nearly 1000/. a-year, 
exclusive of repairs.” Mr O’Driscoll was enumerating, among other 
public injuries occasioned by the establishment of a Protestant Church 
In Ireland, the shocking abuses of the power of vestries to levy money in 
the several parishes, for the use and service of the church. This power, 
he says, the churchwardens employ for the private emolument of them~ 
selves and their friends ; and if his account be correct, the office of church- 
warden must be one of the most lucrative situations in the realm; I 
really wonder how it has so long escaped the lynx eye of Government 
patronage. ‘Yet, as far as my own experietice goes, there is no office 
parishioners are less willing to accept than the post of churchwarden— 
with a view, perhaps, of concealing the emoluments. ' I have frequently 
‘heard them complain of loss, and know the complaint to be true.. Mr 
O'Driscoll, however, tells us, that x= knows a parish where the sum of 
6l. 13s. 4d. is annually charged for one washing of a surplice; which the 
prudence of the churchwardens, who allow it to be washed only three 
times, forbids to amount to more than 20). per annum. The charge is 
certainly high, but nothing to the rest of the expenditure, of which I 
wish he had given the items, amounting (excluswe of repairs) to near 
10001. per annum. The parson, before whom all those accounts are 
, and whose influence generally preponderates in the vestry, must 
have had some good pickings out of it, though Mr O’Driscoll, I suppose 
out of respect to the cloth, does not include him, at least expressly, 
among those who pocket the booty. His words are, “ A few Protestants 
collected at vestry, have the power of voting the property of the Catho« 
lic parishioners to themselves or their friends, in the shape of money for 
repairs of the church, for music, for sextons,” &c. I must of course sup- 
ai that he speaks of country churches and sae those of cities and 
ge towns being under a different system. Now, I am pretty well ac- 
uainted with most parishes in his own county, and icularly with 
those of Mr O’Driscoll’s vicinity ; and yet I am as much to seek for any- 
thing like the sentence to which he alludes as if he had spoken of eccle- 
siastical affairs in Kamschatka. To be sure, he speaks of Ireland in ge- 
neral ; and if challenged to produce the instance in ‘this dioeese, may re- 
fer us to the North, and give us Southerns the consolation of seeing it 
enrolled among the other enormities of the Orange faction. If beat out 
of that province, and even out of Leinster, still he has the Wilds of 
Connaught open, to which friendly retreat of aboriginal civilization, no- 
body will probably think it worth while to follow him. Really, were I 
a churchman, I should be disposed to propose a vote of thanks to Mr 
O'Driscoll at the next Episcopal visitation, for his powerful though. un- 
intended support of the Establishment ; because the criminator who is 
bom ar have recourse to falsehood in support of his charges, is one of 
the best possible evidences for the innocence of the accused. cick 





* Scotch, qu.?—C. N. 
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SHORT RULES FOR PLAIN PEOPLE RESPECTING THE EVIDENCE OF MIRACLES. 


ro **** 
Dear Sir, 

~ You frequently complain that the 
affairs of Ireland fail to excite a due 
degree of attention ; and that, happen 
what may in your devoted country, 
(nt the plirase 2) the sister ki 

are as little interested as with oc- 
currences in China or Japan. It is 
very hard that I cannot succeed in 
convincing you that such complaints 
have no foundation; whatever may 
have been the case heretofore, I am 
quite persuaded, the time for this la- 
mentation is now away. In- 
stead of the alleged indifference, I 
find, go where I will, an intense, I 
could almost call it a morbid anxiety, 
respecting your concerns ; everywhere 


ES aig a a disposition to treat you 
e a favoured invalid—all nge- 
ments are made to bend to your wants 
and wishes ; and if from time to time 
you prove yourselves a little froward 
and unruly, this is regarded only as an 
establi case for the exercise of for- 
bearance, and we call upon each other 
not to correct the fault, but to mourn 
over the sae we. arising, as all are 
ready to acknow out of the pe- 
culiar circumstances of your condition. 
It is a mistake, then, on your part, 
= sere sire to hey this obso- 
complaining ; still it is impossible 
not to odmit that the salstabs: is per- 
donable ; for it does happen, that, not- 
withstanding all our pains, ,we are 
sometimes wholly at a loss to make 
out what you would have. We look at 
your doings as we would regard the 
caprices of the sick baby above alluded 
to, and a pause of unfeigned astonish- 
ment intervenes, which you perhaps 
mistake for indifference. As an illus- 
tration of the truth of this, I would re- 
fer to the recent transactions i 
Prince Hohenlohe’s alleged miracles. 
The behaviour of all the parties con- 


nected with this affair, has indeed ex- 
cited no small degree of astonishment 
in the minds of all persons with whom 


I have conversed. Those who know 
Ireland best, were not quite pr 
for such a display : ‘The excess of bold- 
hood, —_ ited by the Romish eye 
eager acquiescence e 
laity, and, above all, the utter supine- 
ness of the Protestant clergy, when the 
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very foundations of Christian truth 
are so insolently attacked ; these thi 
in combination have assumed a novel- 
ty of aspect startling even to those who 
were most familiar with the anomalies 
that make your history remarkable. 
Amongst our own clergy, I am well 
aware that there are many excellent 
men, who shrink from the bare suspi- 
cion of controversy, knowing how hard 
a thing it is to sail on that stormy sea, 
and keep their Christian course with 
steadiness. But surely it would not be 
in the indulgence of a controversial 
spirit merely, if they, one and all, had 
entered their caveat against the pre- 
tensions of this modern Thaumatur- 
gist, and freely declared that the 
claims so loudly and so pertinaciously 
urged, will not bear the test of ordi- 
mary examination ; that they are ab- 
, illusory, and blasphemous. They 
should have performed this duty, were 
it only to discharge their consciences, 
and to acquit themselves of the debt 
they owe their people ; and, in truth, 
there would be little room for any 
other motive to operate ; secular ambi- 
tion would find easier avenues to suc- 
cess, and the reputation of intellectual 
novelty would hardly be attained in a 
road so well known and so often tra- 
velled. For it is no new thing that 
the defenders of the Romish supersti- 
tions should have resort to im 
and delusion ; nor is it new that the 
imposture should be detected, and the 
delusion exposed. The few short rules 
I am about to submit through you to 
the judgment of all my Protestant 
friends and brethren, disclaim any 
such pretensions to novelty. They are 
written in the understanding of ev: 
lain man, and have already been col- 
ected and put into form for our use, 
by an eminent prelate* of the Church 
of England. 

An alleged display of miraculous 
power, confidently supported by a long 
array of attestations, must, in the first 
instance, have a tendency to stagger 
the faith of sincere and unsuspectin 
believers. “I ~ been > , a 
an one ma aps say to himself, 
* that the rian a pd rests 
on testimony, and here seems to be 
testimony in abundance. What shall 





* Bishop Douglas. 
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Ido then? Shall I, with the 
ist, receive implicitly all that is 


me; or, with the sceptic, reject every- 
thing which is not supported by the 
evidence of my senses?” To a mind 


thus wavering, it is impossible to bring 
either su or consolation, unless 
we bid him enter fearlessly into an in- 
igation of the nature of the testi- 
mony to which he is required to as- 
sent. He will thus be enabled to de- 
cide for himself, and to perceive that, 
while the Protestant Christian admits 
the miracles recorded in Scripture, as 
furnishing an irresistible proof of the 
truth of revelation, and rejects those 
which are told of the Pagans of old, 
or the Papists of modern times, nei- 
ther this admission, nor this rejec- 
tion, can be considered as arbitrary ; 
both rest on the same foundation of 
reason. It is the same exercise of 
the understanding which constrains 
him to yield his assent in one case, 
and to withhold it in the other.— 
Nor will he be in the least afraid that 
by this rejection of false miracles he 
d weaken either the authority or 
the evidence of those which bear the 
stamp of truth, any more than, in the 
occurrences of ordi life, he will 
hesitate to refuse base coin, lest he 
should diminish the credit of that which 
is genuine. Indeed, the very existence 
of false miracles serves, if rightly con- 
sidered, as an agdditional proof, that at 
some time and place there must have 
been true ones ; just as we know that 
‘the coiner would never attempt his 
fraud, if there had not been originally 
some good money, which it was his 
object to imitate. 

We may pursue this illustration far- 
ther, by aiding, that, as it is every 
man’s interest, in his every-day con- 
cerns, to obtain some means of know- 
ing good money from bad, forged notes 

genuine, so,—though in an infi- 
nitely higher degree, as the interests 
of eternity transcend those which are 
secular only and transitory—is it desi- 
rable that every man should 
the means of finding out those tricks 
of human imposture which are passed 
off on the ignorant or unwary, as the 
i itions of divine agency. 
I would lay down, therefore, these 


broad and general rules, as applicable, dis 


with safety and certainty, in all cases. 
1. That, whenever a fact can be 
ascribed, however remotely, to natural 
causes, any referenc® to divine inter- 
position is absolutely excluded. 
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- 2 That, whenever the testimony af- 
fords ground even for a suspicion of 
Sraud, it must be rejected entirely, and 
at once. 

In neither of these cases is there any 
room for compromise ; nor need we be 
under any @ ion that we shall 
weaken the authority either of the 
= or New Testament —e- les, by 

e most unsparing ication 
these rules. The Sieatha. Cincie Tre~ 
corded will not merely endure these 
tests, but they will serve to put their 
truth and strength in the clearest point 
of view ; for by no exercise can the 
mind be so well p d to detect 
falsehood, as by being made habitually 
conversant with the lineaments of 
truth. But our second rule will ad- 
mit of a more detailed explanation.— 
A suspicion of fraud may reasonably 
exist In any case. 

1. If the accounts of the alleged mi« 
racles were not published to the world 
till long after the time when they are 
said to have been performed. 

2. If the accounts were published at 
a distance from the place where the mi= 
raculous agency was supposed to be ma= 
nifested. ; 

3. If at the time when, and the 
where, they are said to have 
they have been suffered to pass without 
due examination. 

By the application which all mai 
make for themselves of these sim 
soni of eet Sali ty A 
mass 0: n olly by whi 
records of the Resaish Church are dis- 
graced. For example, the Jesuits have 
been fond to represent their founder, 
ene Loyola, as a worker of mira- 

es; and many and various are the 
wonders they record of him ; but ap- 
ply our first rule, and down go these 
pretensions ; for, upon examination, it 
appears that none of these accounts 
were written, or these stories told, till 
he had been dead fifty et and even 


then, the statements w e in di-+ 
rect contradiction to the ority of 
pre er Be nee ne ee i 
graphers who was perso: uaint- . 
ed with him, and who, ot ip of lay- 
ing claim to supernatural powers on 
behalf of his master, imulits labours 
to find a reason for his wanting this 
istinguishing mark of the candidates 
for canonization. 
Again, St Francis Xavier is deser- 
vedly celebrated for his missionary la- 


bours in India; but his brother Je~ 
suits, not satisfied with giving a plain 











statement of his actual labours, pub- 

not in India, remark, but in 

years after his death ! so 

that two of our rules apply )}—the most 

marvellous stories concerninghim. Yet 

his own letters, which may be referred 

ne toe 
possession powers thus attri 

ted to him ; and Acosta, who was en- 


The application of the third rule 
falls more within our present 


less = Sl form a sight judg- 
ment of the omnia hich are 
actually taking place under our notice. 
In reference to this rule, I would re- 
mark, that it is morally impossible that 
due examination be instituted, 
where the alleged miracles coincide 
with the favourite sentiments and pre- 
judices of those to whom they are re- 
ported ; and where the accounts ori- 
ginate with, and rest upon, the authori- 
ty of those who alone the means 
of detecting the fraud, and who have it 
in their power to | pega all inquiry 

i t tend to undeceive the 

is in most minds a dis- 
position to credulity, and when this is 
en d by the condition of blind 


ing delight any story which is out 
the course of events ; espe- 
cially when related by those whose 
acknowledged ority in intellec- 
tual attainmen hy pene Roe: ser 
influence of their spiritual character. 
Amongst such hearers, and with such 
relaters, I contend that no account of 
miraculous agency can have a chance 
of obtaining due examination ; nor 
can the advocates for the credibili- 
ty of Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles 
i a si narrative of any 
’ cure, which is not so 

ly imbued with this taint of suspi- 
cion, that the eye of childhood may 
detect. it. And in fact, the publish- 
ed and attested statements carry with 
them so palpably their own confu~ 
» that no reader of plain un- 


: 
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ing himself to cori- 
who drew them up can 
refrain from laughing in the face of 
those who are so besotted as to receive 
them. Yet we are told that they have 
been generally received, and the tone 
in which they are referred to by the 
priests, proves that among the people 
there is little or no disposition to ques- 
tion them. Can there be a more con- 
vincing proof that their state of mind 
is such as has been described above, 
and that they are absolutely disquali- 
fied as judges in the matter? —It is cu» 
rious and edifying to observe how 
closely this whole affair resembles, in 
all its leading features, that notable 
display of Romish credulity and fraud 
which took place in France about a 
century ago, at the tomb of the blessed 
deacon, as he was called, the Abbé 
Paris. Exactly the same sort of cures, 
confirmed by the same sort of attesta- 
tions ; and all resolvable into one of 
these three classes : gross and demon- 
strated frauds ; cures effected by the a- 
gencyof natural causes,or those brought 
about by the influence of the imagina- 
tion. It is quite as much in sorrow as 
in anger that this comparison is insti- 
tuted ; it would be more gratifying to 
believe that the Romish clergy of the 
present day were too conscientious to 
make themselves parties to such delu- 
sions, or at least too prudent to expose 
themselves to the disgrace of detection. 
But the manner in which some of their 
prelates have been identified with 
these transactions, casts a stigma on 
the whole body.—Nevertheless, the 
sincere Christian will not haye any 
fears lest the pillars of his faith should 
be shaken by these occurrences ; the 
sacred fortress which has solong resist- 
ed the malice of enemies from without, 
is not, we are confident, doomed to 


fall by the treachery of the ison 
within ; et is maiy be ut to the - 
science of every man who, bearing the 
character, and discharging the func- 
tions, of an ordained minister, has 
given countenance to thosc pretensions, 
whether he has not, as far as in him 
lay, contributed to sap the foundations 
of. our common Christianity.—The 
citations from Holy Scripture, and the 
comparisons little less than blasphe- 
mous which have been instituted be- 
tween this German and our blessed 
Lord himself, must have afforded an 
occasion of triumph to the infidel, 
while to pious minds they have caused 
: 4 . 


derstanding can 
ceive how 

















grounds on which 

they are supposed to rest. If, however, 

there be any one who entertains a real 

confidence in the soundness of his 

cause, Jet him answer, if he can, these 
demands :— : 

Why, if the cures were miraculous, 

ld have been gradual, par- 


; and lete ? 
-. Why, if they were intended to con- 
firm the doctrines of the Ro- 


mish church, and to put heretics to 
shame, they never have been wrought 
where heretics might have the means 
of jad i ge them ? 

on the efficacy of simultaneous prayer, 


wilfully made themselves parties to it, 
an ity for all ‘who: have: been. dela~ 
ded by it. 2 ong eg 
remain, ir, 

Yours faithfully. 





MODERN DRAMAS, AND DRAMATIC WRITERS. 


. Waenevenr a new play is damned 
at either of our great theatres, and 


If by this ‘ decline of the national 
” nothing more was meant to 

be conveyed than that our dramatic 
novelties (number and value) have 
ranked low within the last thirty 
years, that is a statement which I 
not contradict ; but the prin- 
t to be asserted is this,— 
wer of a a wees 
in England during the 
sy 3 and that decline, 
at all), seems to me to be 
ted. 
ill be admitted, 
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them- 
causes, that, if the force 
dramatic composition has aba- 
the present day, that style of 


red 
Ea 
s 


i 


_ Byron, and Moore, and Scott, and 
i er Wordsworth, South - 


E 


Shelley, and Crabbe,—Milman, Wi 
son, and twenty others, whose names 
I only omit because my list is strong 
without them,—these “— 
ters, I think, to: rank wi 
the very fitst: poets of the sixteenth 


is only one in which we i 


century ; and in that delightful species 
of composition 


ier than I 
am to admit) ; since these writers are 
so held up in terrorem,. against: mo» 
dern dramatic adventurers, let us see 
in what manner modern dramatic 
taste treats their productions. So lof- 
tily as the plays of this school. are 


dis- commended, and so universally as 


ee a ee ee 
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and even Shakespeare—(the 

=e of his day )—even Shake- 
ives 


only so altered. and refa» 
‘dhioned, that scarce half the i 


-reeognized for those which he origin- 
com 


‘den, and Gibber ; but it 
-vetsions of those writers (presumptu- 
‘ous though they be) that one half the 

ies of Shakespeare are applaud- 
ed at the present day. 
to death about the ‘‘ superiority” of 
the plays “ in their original shape ;” 
why are not the plays, in their origin- 
al .shape, parfermned ? I do not speak 
of preserving precisely the old text, or 
of giving such es, as, from their 
coarseness, modern refinement would 
revolt at; but the plays as (in the 
main) they were originally written ; 


with the original plots, al 
dialogues, characters, action, cba 
rangement; and since the plays, in 
this oc are so surpassingly admi- 
rable, why is it, I ask again, that, in 
this shape, they are not acted ? 
‘Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and Ju- 
lius Caesar, are the only (popular) 
tragedies of Shakespeare which ar 
played with any approach to the ori- 
inal ing. Shakes 's Richard 
the Third, is no more hike the Richard 
the Third now acted, than Massinger’s 
Fatat Dowery islike the Fair Penitent 
f Rowe. Henry the Eighth, and King 
have suffered as much 
as Richard the Third. The 
st is ara A (as - is ae) 
espeare’s 3 and t li- 
have been taken with both Ro- 
‘and Juliet and Coriolanus. And 
ions in these plays are not 
to alterations of. the text. 
not stop at the exclusion of 
passages from the dialogue, 
mor even at changes it the business 
and interest of the piece: Whole 
dennmaiee almost baggie gan 
uently struck out, au replaced 
either with matter entirely new, or 


with matter transferred from some 


i 


Hh 


other of the author's productions. 
Plots are altered— incidents are omit- 

are changed, or add- 
ed, or subtracted ; and half the tra- 


now acted as the plays of Shake- 
speare, are little mare,at the best, than 
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exception nm ae eonceptions, put into 
shape for the modern niarket, by men 


of practical knowledge and ability. 

he truth is—no disparagement to 
Shakespeare, or his contemporaries— 
that it was easier to write a successful 
play in their time, than it is in ours. 
The. audiences of the sixteenth cen 
tury, although alive to excellence, and 
eager of it, were less fastidious in their 
criticism than ours of the year 1823. 
Along with a certain quantity of that 
which was admirable, they would ac- 
cept of a good deal which was weak 
or absurd. 

Look through the productions, ge- 
nerally, of our dramatists of the Gol-~ 
den Age. Three-fourths of their plays 
abound in beauties; but scarce one 
in twenty is complete. We find in- 
stance upon instance, through volume 
after volume, of two or perhaps three 
acts of lively fable and spirited writing 
in a play, rendered wholly unavailable 
by the monstrosity of the matter that 
follows. In fact, thedifficulty, two hun- 
dred years ago, lay where the difficulty 
lies now—not in the opening, but in the 
finishing of a work. Half our modern 
novelists—and I speak of the best of 
them—break down (the fact is notori- 
ous) in their catastrophe. “‘ Sketches,” 


e ‘* Remembrances’—‘‘ Fragments’— 


“* Wayside Conversations,” —ev 
form of publication which can enable 
the author to begin, without consider- 
ing in what manner he shall finish— 
is- grasped at eagerly by the lighter 
writers of the nt day. 

But though such tales, “‘ signifying 
nothing,” pass muster in the closet, 
yet they will not, in these fine times, 
do upon the stage. Our theatrical au- 
diences now will have their reasonable 
solution ; that desideratum which the 
audiences of the sixteenth century 
were always contented: to forego. The 
old writers sat down with all nature 
—_ to them for material ; they wrote 

emselves, hand over head—right on 
——into.a difficulty ; and cut the knot 
without scruple, whenever they were 
unable to untie it. With them, to use 
a phrase of familiar illustration, “ all 
was fish that came to net.” They had 
ho nicety about the choice of a subject 
——they were bound to no ity in 
the arrangement of a plot—they cared 
dittle 9 maintaining interest, and 

a i consistency, 
Forage apron Ay ager 
five act drama—they gave four or five 














Malootos of ? 
Srvscehtnstiddie:t sak aa,be the way, f 


we must not give now)—and, when 
so much was accomplished, their task 


was complete. — 

ido an eld erafonyeend eerayely 0 
tween an old t y a y of 
the present day, ‘the one: was a 
work*merely of genius; the other 
must be the work of genius combined 
with art. Yourmodern dramatist must 
not only produce the diamond, and 
polish it, but ‘he must ‘set it, and set 


it; too, according to a given form and: 


——— is limited, first, - - the 
‘of his piece ; very much limit- 
<qdtindecd tin to:thoe ahisice of his sub- 
ject ; and, what is more, his fable 
must arrive at a consistent—reason- 
able—termination.. Give him excel- 
lence to his heart’s content through 
the first: four acts of his play ; and yet 
one round absurdity in the fifth 
act defeat him. He may be fee- 
ble—trite—trashy ; still, so that he 
keep his way evenly, he may hope to 
pass muster; but let him commit a 
single thumping non sequitur, (and our 
golden dramatists commit- 
ted about two in every act)—let him 
break course only once, and his ruin 
is inevitable. 

I cannot doubt that there are poets, 
and many to be found at the present 
day; who could produce in abundance, 
the same irregular kind of drama which 
passed current in the days of Massin- 
ger and Fletcher; but these men will 
not endure the d y of writing 
plays to suit the strictness of modern 

ion, when they may attain fame 
and fortune (far greater) by twenty 
roads less rugged. The rule and com- 
pass isyin any shape, so abhorrent to 
genius. It isso much more delight- 
tul to write a: book like <‘ Beppo”.or 
« Don Juan,” where a man puts down 
ing that comes uppermost, and 

writes carelessly forward. ‘Take no- 
tice, for instance, whether almost all 
our modern acting tragedies are not 
written by men of comparatively slight 
poetic faculty? Byron, indeed, has 
ced dramatic poems, (and very 
things dramatic poems commonly 
are ;) but i can scarcely think that 
Byron with any view to repre- 
sentation on the stage. Coleridge wrote 
one »—and an excellently good 
one, he -was unfortunate in 
the acting of it,—Kean’s acting would 
make it'tel] ;—ut Coleridge is almost 


tion to them. yyy AF ; 
It would extend this article to a 
length beyond the limits of a ney 


if I were to point out even a few in= 
ee eee 
lier dramatists indulged, and of the 

tages which, even independent 
of their irregularity, . the 


be written now by libraries, would 


of no value to’ th rs (So 
agedies as are dema by the-taste 
of the present day, those authors pro-+ 
bably would not, and perhaps could 
not; have pro 5 era see es! 
But if the altered tone and taste of 
society in the-modern day, may ac- 
count for some apparent abatement in 
the force of our English tragedy, that 
same change, as regards comedy, will 
pe found to operate with still greater 
Those great natural sources of sub- 
ject, which supplied material to the 
old writers ;-which were drawn upon 
first by Fletcher and Massinger, after- 
wards oy Dryden, then by Shadwell, | 
and, still later, by the sehool of Con- 
greve, Wycherley, and Farquhar; 
of those sources, scarcely one is left to 
the dramatist of the present day. - A 
freedom from. all. restraints, of morali- 
ty, ae Ses Seu was a a 
fight, if I may so € myself, of a 
poet of the Savane Neate: His 
free license was the soul of everything 
he did. Vice furnished his plot ; viee 
pointed his di 3 Vice was in. his 
characters—in his interest—in his wit. 
ema ty 
ut, even in. i he -—p vit. 
Even where he affected to give a mo- 
ral.tone to a play, his was al- 








when he wanted it no longer. 

I will not say whether this course 
should, or should not, be forbidden ; 
but I say, that it is forbidden upon the 
stage at the present day. Few of the 
older comedies—few indeed of the date 
of Congreve or Farquhar—are acted 
now. The few that do still keep the 
may be said to linger rather 
to live. They are acted more and 
a frem season to season ; 

, they are barely endured ; 
they will shortly be acted no 


wonder that similar plays are 
written, when, if they were writ- 
no theatre could dare to produce 
, is as absurd as to expect that a 
comic poet, cramped as he is, 
shackled, at every corner and on 
hand, should produce the same 
bold, dashing, daring picture, 
the old artist painted, whose 
moved at liberty. oul 
appeal to an on—no 
what—is to be cout off, a cer- 
quantity of excitation, and con- 
sequently of interest, must be lost. 
Vice, even where it offends, almost 
constantly merits attention. A fire— 
an execution—a public riot—these are 
sights which give birth only to pain- 
ath sensations ; and oe — 
, even ‘at personal risk, to gaze 
upon them. The same disposition 
my be found existing in times 
in all places. Murder, in ancient 
Rome, was a popular spectacle. The 
autoda fe interested hundreds, 
cared for the preservation of the 
faith not a farthing. A boxing-mateh, 
a bull-bait, a theft, or an accident in 
‘the street,—the smallest of these in- 
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tt 
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will always be attractive to the great 
human kind. No one cares 
to see that eaten may be ve 
impunity by every ‘ 0 
tt pe adhd gr ook at a 
selling —but a thief draws 

wd round him, because he is the 
exception to the common rule. Three- 
~fourths of the charm in the comedy 
- of our old dramatists, lie in their de- 


: 
8 


1. 
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velopement of those matters which it 


exhibit-. is usual to conceal. Half the point 


(even of the dialogue) of Farquhar 
and Wycherley, lies in their constant 
popping out of bold sentiments and 
unexpected truths. All their heroes 
are, to the multitude, exquisite fel- 
lows to be amused with ;—they are 
so eternally saying that out, which 
common people only venture to think. 
We are told, that our modern co- 
medy is weak, and flimsy and farci- 
cal; that it shews the pertness of 
soda water, rather than the spirit of 
champagne. I take that simile readi- 
ly, for it suits my own purpose:— 
water, rather than cham y 
is the drink of the present day. There 
is a want of stamina, it is said, about 
our modern writers of comedy. How 
is it ible for a man to intoxicate 
us, if we will drink nothing stronger 
than milk and water? How shall the 
modern comedy writer display a vi- 
gour, if he has it? In what form—in 
what styleof dramaticcharacter—shall 
he embody his strong conception ? 
The lady cannot (now-a-days) speak 
her mind freely—the lover (of the 
drama) must set bounds to his pas- 
sion—The honest gentleman, time out 
of mind, has been notoriously a dead 
weight upon the stage ;—and from the 
* gay bold-faced villain,” who was the 
life of all our old comedy, the dra- 
matist of the modern day is entirely 
shut out. Into the depths of the hu- 
man heart, the dramatist is now for- 
bidden to penetrate. He has the ape- 
ries of fashion to work upon, instead 
of the propensities of nature. He may 
burlesque, if he can, the follies and 
fopperies of society ; but he must not 
ive the drama that interest which it 
eld in the hands of his predecessors, 
by either exhibiting or chastising the 
real vices of mankind. 
I know I shall be told that, subject 


-to all these checks, comedies have been 
produced—and sterling comedies— _ 


within the last few years. I admit the 
fact, and it forms part of my argument. 


‘Tf the authors of those comedies quo- 


ted have done so much under restraint, 
how much more would they not have 
accomplished, if the field had been 
open to them ? Sterling comedies have 
been produced, but how few they are 


‘in number! The fact is, that, under 


modern restrictions, the labour of pro- 
duction is too great. . There is so lit- 
tle variety of subject left, that effective 
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comedies cannot be numerous. For the 
last ten years, I believe, nothing like 
genteel comedy (and perhaps genteel 
comedy is the only sterling comedy,) 
nothing in the ~— of genteel comedy 
has appeared at all. 

I say again, that the labour of pro- 
duction now is too great. In Fletch- 
er’s yein, or Farquhar’s, a man would 
run on for ever. The mere esprit of 
their characters, and the force of their 
situations, would do sufficient alone to 
carry a play h. But what a 
different principle of producing effect 
do we see at work in the School for 
Scandal! There is more labouring of 

ints, more expenditure of epigram, 
in that single play, than would have 
sufficed for sixteen comedies of Shir- 
a ca Fletcher. And, after 

, the reliance of the piece is u 
a display of art, rather than a di 
play of nature. There is epigram in 
abundance ‘in every scene, but ver 
little of that gaieté de coeur whi 
charms us in the older writers, -and 
which was a quality (unlike epigram) 
inexhaustible where it existed. No 
one would suppose the School for Scan- 
dal to have been written in three weeks, 
or a month, under the influence of cla- 
ret half the time, and of exuberant 
animal spirits the other half. In fact, 
the reign of comedy is pretty 
nearly at an end. The force of a play 
now has changed its former bearing. 
Clowns and coxcombs were minor per- 


on with the older writers—the 


an was the author’s organ for 
ediffusion of jest and gaiety. But the 
point of honour now has passed into 
other hands ; the gentleman is but an 
appendage to carry on the plot of the 
piece, and the author’s reliance is upon 
some tailor—some Jew with a hump- 
ed back—some fop—some Frenchman, 
or other ridiculous personage, who may 
be pushed through a series of farcical 
dilemmas, and whose mishaps (not 
his triumphs) are to form the amuse- 
ment of the audience. 
And the older writers, both of tra- 
gedy and comedy, beside that irregu- 
ity in which they were ind as 
to plot—beside that appeal to one par- 
ticular source of sympathy which gave 
them sure means of effect whenever a 
woman was on the me. a ec this, 
they selected such subjects, and such 
incidents, for their plays, as could not 
fail to produce strong interest ; and 
pm that interest almost alone they 
often depended. for their success. The 
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great object (in the school of Fletche, 
er) was to throw the hero, or heroine,. 
into such a situation as must, of itself, 
excite. attention. How the party was 
to be got into that situation, or how 
he was to be got out of it again, were‘ 
minor considerations, or rather no con- 
— whatever. Ss 
ithout quoting extreme examples, 
like the Sionstestl Combat of Massin- 
ger, the Woman Hater of Fletcher, or 
the ’Tiis Pity she’s a Whore of Ford— 
without referring to instances so mon- 
strous as these, t are examples to 
be met with at every step in the wri- 
tings of. the sixteenth century, of those 
certainly effective situations to which 
I now advert. Shirley, in one of his 
plays, makes a young lady of rank en- 
trust a secret of vital importance to 
the servant of her father, and the vil- 
lain afterwards forces her to yield up 
her chastity, on pain of having this se- 
cret discovered. Now the whole struc- 
ture of this play of Shirley’s is of the 
clumsiest description, but it was evi- 
oe to the author, that he might de 

nd upon.a very strong interest i 
io pins ‘hens the treacherous ee 
vant bends his mistress to his 

Again, in the Maid’s of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, a young no- 
bleman having married Evadne, to 
whom he is devotedly attached, is told 
by her (ceteris paribus) in her cham- 
ber, on her wedding night, that she 
despises him, and that she has only 
submitted to marry him, in order to 
cloak her intrigue with somebody else. 

In the more modern play of The 
Mysterious Mother, the manner in 
— the Countess nado love with 

er son is most ingeniously contrived, 
and it is SPUR not to be seleed 
forward, to a certain d , by such 
an event ; but still the interest here, 
as in the two former plays, is interest 
upon which modern feeling will nat 
suffer a play to turn. ; 

In comedy, take the point:of  Shir- 
me se excellent play, The Gamester, 
where the husband believes, that, by 
a series of contrivances, he has unwit~ 
tingly become accessory to his own 
dishonour. The scenes between Wild- 
ing and his wife, while he is under 
haa i are spirited cand raeies 

ail to be so) inav i 3 
St the ie seasher cach as the 
stage, now, cannot talk about. 

So, again, in another of our old. 
Dramas, where an old law is sup~ 
posed to be discovered, which. con- 








360 
demns all people to die at forty, the 
anxiety of heirs—the of 


uncles, 

is laughable in the reading, 
but it w not do now for stage re- 
presentation. 

For, among those inclinations inse- 
parable from our nature, which the 

of society compel us to conceal 

oe Gui, is the ity to laugh 

sometimes at the misfortunes of our 

fellow creatures. I will not admit this 

ition to be, per se, any argument 

of evil feeling ; for I am convinced that 

there are circumstances under which 

the best regulated mind might be dis- 

posed to laugh even at the commission 
of a . 

Sultan Selim, for instance, goes the 
other day to put out a great fire in 
Constantinople, and, seeing the fire- 
men backward to face the danger, or- 
ders three to be thrown into the flames 

way of encouragement tv the rest. 
is act is atrocious, but we laugh 

(I think) notwithstanding. 

Be anes the story of the monkey at 
omew fair.— A showman of wild 

beasts has his booth inclosed with can- 
vass, but a boy takes ailvantage of a 
nook in the cloth, and peeps from time 
to time at the exhibition for nothing. 
A monkey within (piqued, probably, 
at ‘being beheld is) watches his 
ity with the felonious peeper ; 
and, when he peeps again, pokes a 
skewer into his eye. Now, one does not 
exult a jot here in the suffering of the 
boy; but one would purchase such a 

monkey, and adopt him as one’s son. 

And, without multiplying cases in 
ee ee 

an y, have dwelt upon 
ple forbidden to the stage at She 
aorle t day, Jae think - wine obvious 

except aps Shakespeare 
they all of them co se that — 
and, lag va: eggs caren nal es 
Shakespeare, certainly, whatever his 
irregularities or excrescences, did not, 
upon principle, always take the easiest 

to effect ; and the consequence 
is, that there is almost the same dif- 
ference between his plays and those of 
his contem ies, as there is between 
the of Don .Juan, and the novels 
of Author of Waverley, whose 


most singular attribute perhaps is, that 
he constantly contrives interest with- 
out touching upon the more unseemly 

ions of sngnkind : and that there 
4s not a line, (at least I don’t recollect 
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one, ) from the beginning to the end of 
his works, which might not be read 
aloud in a circle of ladies, witheut 
exciting an unpleasant emotion. 
Admitting, as who can question it, 


the splendid genius of the old writers. 
—admitting that their plays are, for 
any but stage purposes, so superior to’ 
o wien aie as to admit of no 
comparison with them, still, I think, 
that it was to the subjects which they 
were allowed to select, and to the free~: 
dom with which they were permitted. 
to write, more than to any general su- 
periority in talent over the moderns, 
that they were indebted for the vigour, 
and above all, for the fertility, of their 

ms. Nature, in all her shapes, must 
be powerful ; and from nature, in any 
shape, they were. allowed to paint.’ 
Where they have condescended to de~ 
scribe humours and fashions, it must 
be remembered, that we now look at 
such descriptions as curious from their 
antiquity. An antick of the day of 
James the First, or Charles the Se- 
cond, will excite interest with those 
who pass over a modern coxcomb with 
contempt. 

I cannot believe but that either the 
author of Don Juan, or the author of 
Anastasius, could produce, with ease, 
the same irregular fancies which suc- 
ceeded, as plays, with Fletcher and 
with Massinger. I cannot help think- 
ing, that the author of Waverley might 
write historical plays with admirable 
effect, if he would devote his attention 
to such a style of writing; but I be- 
lieve that he gets too much, both of 
fame and money, by his novels, to be 
tempted to adventure on a less certain 
and less profitable pursuit. 

And I think, to go farther, that 
even those who do write for the stage, 
c ed as it is—for I maintain that 
the change is in the stage, and not in 
the power of writing for it—I think 
that even some of these, judging by 
what they have produced in their tram- 
mels, might have brought forth pieces 
not unworthy of at least the second 
class of writers of the 16th eentury, if 
they had enjoyed the same advantages 
which those earlier writers 
—This some being understood as dis~ 
tinetly excluding those gentlemen who 
assist.our patent managers in making 
the public taste even worse than it 
need be ; and who are content to act, 
either by the year or by the piece, as_ 
illustrators to the work of.the decora~ 
tor and the machinist. 


Titus. 
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_THE MEMORABILIA OF WILLIAM FAUX." 


~' Wen we first saw a book an- 
nounced by the title of “ Memorable 
Days in America,” we of course ex- 
pected something ‘about Cortez, Pi- 
zatro, General Washington, or, at the 
lowest penny, General Bolivar or Sir 
Gregor Maegregor. But the “ Me- 
morable Days” now in hand, turn out 
to have no relation to the doings of any 
such memorable men. ‘The days are 
memorable in the language of this au- 
thor,‘ simply ‘because they are fre- 
quently the subject of conversation 
at his own fireside. He himself is his 
own and his only hero,—and the days 
he spent in America are thus qualified 
in the true spirit of Mrs Quickly, who 
dated from the era of Goodwife Keech 
the butcher's wife’s coming in to bor- 
row a mess of vinegar. ‘ 
There is a great deal of bonne-foi, 
or, if you will, of Senne-hommie, about 
this. The moment we saw what the 
man’s drift really was, we pricked up 
our ears, we freely confess it, with a 
double-sprightliness. This is the age 
of pretensions and make-believes—the 
greatest of all luxuries, is a book writ- 
ten by one who knows nothing about 
the tricks of book-making—and that 
author may besure of success, who esta- 
blishes, as this man does, by the very 
wording of his title-page, (that is to 
say, when it is understood rightly, )— 
a clear and indubitable right to be 
considered as one of “ The Fine 


Bodies. 
Authorship and book-making will 
be the end of books and of authors: 


this is God’s truth ; but those only 
who are somewhat hackneyed in the 
ways of literature, will at once ac- 
knowledge it to be so. Good Hea- 
vens! through what a vista do we 
look back upon those days when wr 
should as soon have thought of turn- 
—— shipping corner as to the 
publishing corner of a newspaper— 
when we read through fifty volumes 
without newat the mee: guess a 
the ight of any one 
avg te Seid a quotation 
without having the remotest suspicion 
that it might be put in merely to fill 


up the page—and had, perhaps, never 
ori heard it wikened that | the au- 
thor of a modern masterpiece may 
wear the same pair of slippers with its 
reviewer. 

The spirit of Grub Street has al- 
ready made its way into the rezions 
prima facie most remote from its pes- 
tilential influence. It infests the ve 
core of action :—No matter for the b 
lion-epaulettes, the anchor-buttop 
the iron-bound hat—no matter for, 
the colonel, the captain, or the K.C.B. 
— it is still the author we have to do 
with. When the modern commander. 
of one of his Majesty’s frigates 
pens to light upon a new coast, 
very first thought that comes into his 
mind, is whether the costume.of the 
natives will look best in line-engra- 
ving or lithography. For every letter. 
he sends home to his mother, 
are three to our friend John Murray : 
and when he reaches London, after. 
three years’ absence, he bids the hack-: 
ney-coachman drive to Albemarle 
oe before Sn cn ane alan 

u-camp, as they are ping al 

the field of battle, plcersag & out 
lines of the clouds, and observe how a 
distant hill will come in, if they live 
to pen a description of the affair. 
Lieutenants of the heavy dragoons 
pick up hits and graphic. touches, when 
a town is sacked. Even men-of-war's« 
men have all their eyes about them for 
effects and ideas when the fs ‘is. 
piped : and John Nicoll him 2 ey 
deceiver that he is, does not kiss 
pretty convict, without a sly notion 
that a pet make a pretty ay 
—Peo ill woo and marty an a, 
and 7, we take it, only that,they may 
be able to paint more from the life the 
delicate whimsies which sharpen “ the 
edge of that day’s celebration.”——-But 
Mr Jeffrey once embodied the wholé 
soul of authorship in three syllables, 
woes sitting close a hn 
High Court a iary, when_a 
tolerably sentimental-looking mur- 
derer was called up to receive sentence 
of d this was Ante Chaldeum 
Scriptum)—“ Well, now,” said, the 





* Memorable Days in America: being a Journal of a Tour to the United States, 
incipally undertaken to ascertain, by Positive Evidence, the Condition and probable 
of British ace forget including Accounts of Mr Birkbeck’s Settlement in 

the Illinois ; and intended to 
Faux, an English Farmer. London, W. Simpkin and 


shew Men and Things as ig dow in America, By. W. 
R. 


arshall, 1823. 











Editor-Advocate, “‘. one would not 

a trifle to know exactly what 

is feeling just now. Hang 

it! I should almost like to be in the 

See gore pres eat any, Tpse 
dixit ‘ 

Nobody but “ a literary character” 
can estimate the feelings of distrust 
with which our intimate knowleé 
of the prevalence of this pat 
spirit makes us turn over the leaves of 
anything in the re: One a new book 

It is in that department, 
that its influence is at this 


cause 
ad et vy Bprra sueiy) take the nattiest 
with them into the densest 
spray of Niagara—Boxes of Brah- 
mas are worn to the stumps upon the 
ridges of the Blue Mountains 
and steel-gratings 


i 


’ Whether the present “‘ wild beast 


nion. In the mean time, this much 
is certain, that he has very ighly 
us. He is, as we hin ‘ 


satyri 
writer ; because the things he de- 
scribes are not capable of being de- 


scribed at all, without preiacing 
somewhat of the effect satiri 
writing: and, Minervé minime invitd, 


he is a bit of an Owl. 


. 
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describe. © 


_ such 





[Now 
understand 
him, no wonder: for it is extremely 
evident, that he is very far from un- 


If we do not th 


derstanding himself, or indeed from un- 
derstanding what his own mind is as 
to almost any one subject his book in 
any way touches upon. He is horribly 
shocked with the profanity of the 
oaths he hears on board the good ship 
Washington, which conveys him part 
of the way to America; and yet we 
have since seen him figuring in the 
character of an “ admiring and con- 
stant reader,” in by far the most im- 
pious newspaper now suffered to exist 
in England. His whole descriptions of 
the American polity, &c. are tinged 
with a most republican colouring, and 
et, the first thing he does on coming 
to England, is to send a present 

of a fine walking-cane, he had cut in 
orie of the Transatlantic forests, to “‘our 
gracious Sovereign King George.” In- 
consistent Mr Faux! Had you gone 
out an admirer of republicanism and 
infidel journals, and come back witha 


* horror for profane swearing, and a 


walking-cane for the King, we should 
have understood and applauded you ; 
but you have split the difference, and 
we fairly give you up as a Great Owl. 
From a person of this sort, our 
readers do not of course expect any- 
ing like what is really wanted in 
d, in the shape of a book of 
Travels in the United States of Ame- 
rica. We have no work which gives 
us any tolerable notion of the state of 
manners in that country, as compared 
with the state of manners with which 
we are acquainted at home—and we 
do not, to confess the truth, see any 
great probability of our being soon in 
possession of any such work. In point 
of fact, very few persons who are at 
all qualified to speak as to the state of 
manners here, ever dream of going 
across the Atlantic Ocean; and the 
few who might be able to do anything 
worth while in this way, have other 
matters to think of when engaged in 
inations. They are mer- 
chants: they transact some business 
which they did not choose to entrust 
their agents with, and make the best 
of their way home again. Or they are 
persons, who have, by some accident 
or other, been chucked out of their 
line of life here: they settle in Ame- 
rica ; and it is by no means their in- 
terest to be too busy in the drawing 
10 
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of comparisons between what th 

have been obliged to leave, and what 

Senet ants 
greater - 
cated Europeans, Wie Mave chanced to 
make any remarks upon American 
manners, it is but justice to say, do 
not appear to have penetrated beyond 
the region of taverns and lodging- 
houses, steam-boats and stage-coaches. 
The little sketches given by our friend 
John Howison, and others of this class, 
are too ridiculous. We have all seen 
in Americans travelling in this coun- 
try, sufficient evidence, that these are 
either not faithful portraitures, or the 
eee what nobody cares much 
‘or having painted. No English gentle- 
acquainted with the 
modes of society here, and in ion 
of the means of access to the best socie- 
Kf of has as yet come before 
e public in the character of an Ame- 
rican traveller. Indeed, so very few 
such to America, that any 
one indivi of the class would be 
sure to attract to himself, by descri- 
bing what he saw there, such a de- 
gree of scrutiny and animadversion, 
and probably of ill-will, that it is no 
there should be so much re- 


man tho 


of the wa~ 
ter—friends and relatives, in all like- 
lihood, whose i he would be 
very sorry to run the least risk of 
wounding, merely for the sake of af- 

entertainment or even instruc- 
er ae sort) to his friends at 


e. 
Almost our only means of judging, 
then, consists in al own a3 
of Americans sojourning occasio 
among ourselves : and such (we 
for ourselves) we can never be per- 
suaded to otherwise than with 
exceeding distrust. The Americans 
whom we see, are for the most part 
very young ; amd it would be extreme- 
ly unfair to take them in their un- 
condition, for proper specimens 
of same ani in maturity of 
and ience. No doubt, they 


must improve very much after they 
leave us: the cares and ene 
as well as the ties and affections, 
manly life, must exert their usual in- 
fluences in eye hy exuberance . 
of self-love, or at in softening 
the glare of its outward manifesta- 
Vou, XIV. : 
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tions. At the same time, 
no harm to say, that the manners 
these young men are for the 
| okt by a measure 

ete ae ieee 
no chance of being altogether 
ed in of the san 
tion, merely on the score 
What the cause may be, we 


Faks 


i 


L 


Fores 
F558 


youtig Americans, (even ; 
class,) are intoletably cool fellows. 
is not boyish coxcombry : 


— 
oo 


e doctrine of absolute political 
me ee! ea Reeth 
somewhat un} eof maiiners ; 
but that ls nb excune, ‘One whan jek 


This is the sort of thing that lets 
cat out of the poke. They 
entirely rid of the old prej 
they live in a i 
themselves i 


—Be checked for silence, 
But never taxed for speech. 
could be intended for A President in 
Se. 
POF all this, aa we have said, there dail 
be no doubt the —_— of after 
4 
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must render the better spirits 
thoroughly ashamed. Indeed, the few 
Americans who do visit us at a more 
mature period of life, are comparative- 
ly. quite free of such impertinences ; 
and. it need scarcely be added, that 
the most accomplished of them are 
entirely so.. We must not name names 
—but _o can we avoid mentioaing 
the one delightful name of Washing- 
ton Irvi man whose genius must 
have been at all times too fine to live 
elsewhere than in the companionship 
of most perfect modesty ? 

We wish from our hearts he would 
turn, or rather return, to the portrai- 
ture of Transatlantic manners.—His 
Sketch-book was 7imirable ; but how 
infinitely superior the American 

‘ of it tothe English! His Bracebridge- 

hall was admirable too; but what di 
it contain that could bear a moment’s 
comparison with Rip van Winkle, or 
the L of Sleepy Hollow? But to 
speak the plain truth, Diedrick Knic- 
kerbocker is, after all, our favourite. 
pacys is more richness “, humour, 
there is more strength of language 
too, in those earlier effarts—and why? 
—why, simply because the humour is 
y tlantic, and thelan- 
guage of a man describing what 
knows in all the secure knowledge 

of native experience. We have plent 
of people who can describe English 
manor-houses more from the life than 
he, and: there is no want of people, 
who can describe German Schlosses ; 
but who, except Washington Irving, 
can portray the manners of America, 
in a style fitted for the thorough com- 


ay ec asagp of European readers? If 
takes to it now, he will. describe 
them infinitely the better for the ex- 
perience he has had of other men and 
modes of life. He may, in neglectin 

this walk, be a most. elegant Engli 

author, but, by adhering to it, he must 
be the first man in a walk of his own. 
" Never were more abundant mate- 
rials in the (almost) exclusive of any 
one man of genius—and we cannot 


but regret to see him neglecting them . 


so much as he seems to do now-a-days. 
He can never be a Fieldirg, a Smol- 
let, or even a Goldsmith here; but 
there, what might he not be? Even 
his omg go will prefer English 
pre English manners, and 

descriptions of German man- 
ners, to the best he can ever produce 
—But who is there to fill his place in 
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the description of American manners, 
either for our behoof, or for the be- 
hoof of the Americans themselves ?— 
Who would not have preferred a Penn- 
sylvanian farm house, to an English 
hall from him ? Who would not give 
fifty such English generals as he can 
fashion, for one distinct portrait of a 


—_— old Washingtonian ? Wh 
8 


ould he dabble among Engli 
ponenern, when we have our own 

rabbe, and the hunters of a thousand 
Savannahs carent vate sacro? We 
don’t want him to describe the lap- 
dogs of our maiden aunts—what are 
the. pets of his? As for “ Students of 
Salamanca,” “‘ Serenades,” and “* Don- 
na Isabellas,” we had certainly in- 
dulged the hope that they were all 
entombed for ever in the same grave 
with Hassan the son of Albumazar, 
the Dervis of Mount Libanus, and 
the Vision of Osmyn Benomar. 

Meantime, such as we can get, we 
must make the best of—and certainly, 
in spite of all that was said a page or 
two ago, this Mr William Faux is 
not the least amusing of those who 
have written travels in America. There 


‘is no pretension about the man, and, 


to be. candid, though the days are not 
very memorable, they seem to be, on 
the whole, very honestly described. 
We wish very much the good man 
had had vanity enough to put his face 
opposite his title-page ; but eveh as 
it is, we think we have been able to 
form a tolerably exact notion of him. 
We guess him nearer fifty than forty 
—a plain stout-looking yeoman—pro- 
bably knowing enough about Swedish 
turnips—a sober man, yet entertain- 
ing no mortal antipathy to a can of 
brown-stout—one that won't take it 
very sweetly if the rasher be over- 
broiled.—He seems to have been 
brought up in a christian manner, and 
to have sound religious feelings, not~ 
withstanding a few little circumstan- 
ces, one of which has.already been al- 
luded to. He has an old father—a - 
wife—and an only child—whether 
male or female, he does not say, and 
appears to be an exemplary family- 
man ; politics not well defined—a 
ently whiggish at the end of the 
k—republican about the middle of 
it—and radical at the beginning; but 
we do not speak confidently as to any 
of those points. Delicacy he has no 
more idea of, than Hogg has of a mi- 


nuet. He accepts, or rather, indeed, 

















1928.) 
seizes upon, the itality of a family, 
and then tells all t! 2 would (if all the 
world pleases) in a printed book, that 
their beef was badly dressed, and that 
he detected the young ladies of the 
house in assisting qeennaly about the 
apple dumpling. He gives these sorts 
details in every page with name and 
surname, as calmly as if he were eat- 
ing breakfast. Hy: short, he is a 
capital specimen of a village John 
Bull, for the first time roaming far 
away from his native valley—staring 
at ar and grumbling at most 
things.—If there be a puddle near his 
way, he is pretty sure to have a foot 
in it—but this is what he cannot help. 
We should strongly suspect him of 
being somewhat whimsical in some 
part of his stomach economy—at least 
we see no other way of accounting 
satisfactorily for the inequality of his 
spirits, and the mutability of his opi- 
nions. Mr Dryden always took phy- 
sic ere he began a trek —end per- 
haps Mr Faux would do well to carry 
a box of aloetics with him when he 
sets out on his next travels. — Well for 
himself, we mean—for as to us and 
the world at large, it is perhaps more 
amusing to have him in the old state.* 

Altogether, the man appears to 
have read his Bible, his Cobbett, and 
his Tull’s Husbandry, to considerable 
advantage ; and there is often a nai- 
vete about his descriptions, that would 
make an apostle laugh. The profun- 
dity of his reflections—the variety of 
his views—the ity of his judg- 
ment—and the b cy of his ima- 
ginative organ, shall all be sufficient- 
ly illustrated in the specimens we are 
about to quote. 

The following are some of the Me- 
morabilia of the voyage itself. 

© Jan. ist, 1819.—The ship has yet no 
motion, nor is there any sickness, except 
among the poultry, and first mate, who 
seems sick and ready to die.” f 

«¢ Continued thirty-six hours in bed with 
but little sleep, drinking neat Hollands, 
and eating biscuit only, so avoiding sea- 
sickness, though morally sick at heart.” 
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_ This is from the conversation in the 
cabin. . , 
“* At a recent anniversary in Boston of. 
Free Blacks, met to celebrate the abolition, 
or as they term it, the Boblition, ‘of the 
slave-trade ; the chairman rose after din- 
ner, and said, ‘ Mr Wilberforce be the 
blacky-man’s friend, and may he never 
want polish to his boots.”” - 
“ Sunday, 21st.—How merciful is the 
God on whom I called! For instead of 
drowning, starving, or cating each other, 
I am living on the new and interestin 
luxuries of the east, and surrounded wi 
many rare curiosities ee te 
bleating goat of Owhyhee — me wi 
milk ; Be i the veohee! e shrill cla- 
rion of Canton cocks, the cackling of geese, 
and the grunting of swine, early rouse me 


Jrom my warm and downy bed ; and, all 


together, make me fancy I amin my farm- 
yard, although 4000 miles distant.” 

“* Monday, 22d March,—-I now sleep 
in high style every night, having under my 
pillow a bottle of Madeira, and a basket of 
China sweetmeats; at my side ninemuskets 
and a huge broad-sword ; and underneath’ 
me a magazine of gunpowder and balls.” ~ 

 30th.—At five this evening, the ‘af- 
fectionate mother of one dear and only 
child was, by the violent rolling of the 
ship, impelled overboard, and sunk to rise 
no more, being buried instantly in a huge 
billow. She was a native of Owhyhee, and 
is deeply lamented by all on board, who had 
shared in her kindness, for she was milk 
and honey TO ALL during along passage.” 

“* 31st.—Saw several pieces of wreck. 
This is the last day of March, and was, 
expected to be the last of our lives.” ' 


“ April 1st.—The how, yo during yester- 
day’s gale, sulked, would eat i 
nor suffer anything eatable to be 3 


I was therefore pining 24 hours om tea, 
coffee, wine, China sweetmeats, and dry, 


- hard biscuit.” : 


‘s April 2d.—At ten a. m. blessed with 
the heart-cheering sound of Land, O! and 
saw the island of Nantucket from our 
mast, distant 15 miles, and marked by three 
windmills a few high white houses. 
My heart now rebounded with gratitude, 
at being made so signal a monument of 
providential mercy.” 

* From two passengers, (shoemakers), 
I learn that first-rate hands will turn out 
from five to six pairs of ladies’ shoes per 





* We mention aloetics, as he seems, in vain, to have tried salts. Nevertheless, we 
shall quote from page second, his American vade-mecum.— Received from = phy: 


sician a prescription, 


costing, and really worth, three guineas, and fit for 


and sea. Take two-thirds of Celtenham salts, and one-third of Epsom salts, mixed 5 
a quarter of an ounce, dissolved in a pint of hot spring water, aud druuk an hour be- - 
fore rising, is a dose ; 

to indigestion.” — 


which may be often repeated. 


necessary, by patients disposed 








earn ten to twelve dollars 
: ou f Lyan, 
; r Atman; 0 
near Boston, and an intelligent many says 
to eralists, every 
Julius Cesar, there is a Brutus.” 

So much for the v At length 


we have safe in 
Charleston. 





our elegant fri 


** Presented my kind introductory letter 
from Mr W. Gray, to Messrs Prescot and 


two eastern tlemen, who 
niraduced me t= Mr Bird, landlord 
Planters’ hotel, where I became im- 
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heath.’ - This tleman, naturall 
witty, and h d, has married 
abandoned three wives, and yet is only 22 
years of age.” 

* Sunday, 9th.—Met a small genteel au- 
ditory, in a splendid edifice ; but the par- 
son seemed dull. He raed not for George 
FV., but forthe t!1! not for] 
pon and spiritual in Parliament as- 
sembled, but for the Congress!!! &c, I 
walked nearly all day through a dissolving 
heat, and thought myself the better for it. 
So necessary is exercise to the continuance 


“ Sunday, 23d.—I dined, this day, at 
my cousin Rugeley’s, with Mr 
Irvin and y- At sunset, I visited the 
— in which I found small nests, 
or » full of black babies. Slept at the 
Captain's in a good bed, curtainless, along- 
side the one in which himself and lady and 
children slept ; all in one room, the only 
one in the house ; with a fine negro wench 
on the floor, at aur feet, as our body-guard, 
all night, in readiness to hush the chil- 
dren. Thus patriarchally did I and my 
cousins dress and undress, talk and sleep. 
What lovely simplicity! It is all pure, un- 

i nature.” 

% June 7th—Terribly stung by mos- 
quitoes, fleas, and bugs. Feeling inflam- 
matory symptoms, something like bilicus 
fever, I took two gtains of calomel, and a 
very warm ing bath, and found re- 
lief. I drank also toddy and punch, 
which, in this country, are inly bili- 
ous.” 


*© 10th,«=I visited the high court of jus- 
tice, be pera oy talent seems necessa- 
ry, and w ej upon the bench 
and the counsel ye a hanes all seem 
upon an easy, familiar footing of equal- 
ity ; consulting together, tete-a-tete, about 
the time of opening court next day. His 
lordship then left the bench, and ing 
into his sulky, with a negro-boy behind 
him, drove off. No ceremany, no trumpets 
told the multitude that he was a judge, and 
that it was judgment day.” 

Here is a small specimen of the 
manner in which the business of the 
Court of Common Pleas at Chérleston 
is conducted. 

*¢ 12¢h.—I spent this day in the Court 
of Common Pleas, witnessing the eloquence 
of the American bar. The cause, a negro 
wench, te whom two citizens laid claim. 
Twelve witnesses on both sides swore to her 
identity. This trial, being the sixth on the 
same case, lasted four whole days. Colonel 
Haines, the young Attorney-General, dis- 

@ pleasant species of eloquence, 
quite conversational. Mr Barrister Hunt 
was low and stormy. The jury, unable to 
come to an unanimous decision, were lock- 


ed up till midnight, when could dis- 
solve themselves, but deny vlad until 
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eleven on Food was fur- der to discharge the demands of his credi- 
nished to them by stealth. The stateim- tors.” 

mediately the law to compel juries Mr Faux is now at Zainsville. 


to sit until they can decide, or be liberated 
by consent of parties. Qn the Monday, 
the jury again met, and were locked up 
again for four days, and liberated by con- 
sent of parties without giving a verdict. 
The case therefore remains to be tried a 
seventh time.”” 


Now for a specimen of real delicacy 
im a traveller! Mr Faux is visitin 
‘* Messrs Coote and Dumbleton, | 
brewers of brown stout, on the banks 
of the great river Potowmack, late of 
Huntingdonshire, Old England.” Hear 
his account of the table-talk. 

% My host,” says he, “‘ everywhere the 

ic eulogist of America, says, ‘ that 
ngland is the place for men of fortune, 
but this land for the industrious bees who 
cannot live there. Fools must not come ; 
for Americans are nationally cold, jealous, 
suspicious, and knayish, have little or no 
sense of honour, believing every man a 
rogue, until they see the contrary ; think- 
agers and extortion fair business, 
and all men, fair game; kind, obliging 
conduct is lost upon them. A bold, saucy, 
independent manner towards them, is ne- 
«essary. They love nobody but themselves, 
and seem incapable of due respect for the 
feelings of others. They have nothing ori- 
al; all that is good or new, is doiue by 
ers, and by the British, and yet 
they boast eternally. Such is the rough 
sketch of an admiring artist, once in a state 
of infatuation, but now getting sane and 
sober.” 

Mr Faux is now in the city of 
‘Washington. In that great capital, he 
in us, 

*¢ White men sell their own yellow 
children in the ordinary course of business ; 
and free blacks also sell their immediate 
offspring, male and female.” 

As also, that 

*¢ Almost every’ private family chariot 
in this city is found daily on the stand as 
a hackney coach for hire, to either whites 
or blacks ; to all who can pay.” 

And moreover, 

“ Tt is remarkable that the cows 
Joose all over this huge metropolis.” 

The next is a very fine quotation ! 

*¢ Being now in the neighbourhood of 
his excellency THE PRESIDENT’s coun- 
try-seat, pay Be wtih, the patrimony of 
his family, I find that his neighbours are 
rejoicing because his excellency, on coming 
here last week, was arrested three times in 
one week, by neighbours whom he ought to 
have paid ago ; the debts being money 


borrowed on his estates. He has long been 
f A re ' ~y 
ond office! ail’hie estates for sale, in or- 


bb - OG hantonaen they fly 
oat aa “ 
and alight around you on every tree, in. 
immense flocks, and loving tobe shot f ! 1’ 


d. Thus they sat, presiding with ease 


and ability over a bar of plain talkative 
lawyers, all robeless, funny and con- 
versational in their es, mamners, and 


conduct ; dressed in plain box-coats, and 
sitting with their feet and knees 

than their noses, and pointing obli 

the bench of judges; thus i 

ng oulianen sta: pS ng ee 
brown earthen jug of water 
them, for occasionally wetting their 
tles, and washing their quid-stained lips ; 
all, judges, jury, counsel, witnesses, 
i seemed free, easy, and '. 


i 


frequently chewing tobacco, and i 

as unin' J as could be. Judge 

is, however, a smart intelligent man, Ta- 

ther jocular, and, I think, kind-hearted.” 
“A 


i 


teel man ve eae 
ep ener rR * Who 


; had a count~ 
ing-house in London, and a house at 
heath. When I first called upon him, 
was from home. I left a message for him, 
saying, that an old countryman, known to 











his friend Wartlour of Philadelphia, had 
called, and was at the stage-house, On his 
return home to dinner he soon came down 
to me and said I should accompany him to 
luck. I did so. The sight of an Eng- 
ish face was mutually refreshing, and a 
sufficient introduction to each other. Mr 
Ladiard scarcely knows what induced him 
to emigrate, having a fortune enabling him- 
self and family to live in ease anywhere. 
* One thing, however, which weighed with 
me, was the probability of seeing my chil- 
dren well married in America. I must, 
however, complain much of American 
roguery. Hardly anybody cares about 
poor ote dipers oo pap Ifa _— 
can, or is to pay, he pays; 
not so disposed, or not able, rk pa ad the 
tells you to your face, he shall not pay. 1 
saw an execution defeated lately by that 
boasted spirit, which they call liberty, or in- 
dependence. ‘The property, under execu- 
tion, was put up to the sale, when the eld- 
est son ared with a huge Herculean 
club, and said, ‘ Gentlemen, you may bid 
for and buy these bricks and things, which 
were my father’s, but, by God, no man li- 
ving shall come on to this ground with horse 
cart to fetch them away. The land is 
mine, and if the buyer takes anything 
away, it shall be on his back.’ "The father 
had transferred the land, and all on it, to 
the son, in order to cheat the law. Nobod 
was, therefore, found to bid or buy. I, 





of importance er their present paper 
ietineing & my money in the finds. 

ing is very cheap; 100lbs. of 

fine flour costs only two dollars ; a fine fat 
sheep, two dollars; beef equally cheap, 
three or four cents, twopence pound, 
cha hide and tallow being thoaght the most 
valuable; one dozen of fat . fowls from 
Land hete 


L 


a beautiful clover-field and other grass in- 
termixed, as ever art elsewhere produced. 
There is no laying down here ; it is all done 
nature as if by magic. The land is full 
all useful grass seeds, which only want 
sun and air to call them into a smothering 
su dance. But what is land, however 
ich, without population to cultivate it, or 
a market to consume its produce, which is 
here much under what either I or 
you raise it for. Farmers are conse- 


juently men of no importance. They live, 
Pe is ree, and will aticeys live, but Y naih 
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doubt if ever the important English farmer 
could be satisfied with such living and 


farming. I feel difficulty in advising 
any friends on the subject of emigration. 
I mean to wait two years longer before I 
do it. Liberty and independence, of which 
you and I thoughé so much and so highly, 
while on the other side of the Atlantic, 
sink and fade in value on a nearer view. 
Nobody here properly appreciates, but al- 
most all abuse, this boasted liberty. Li- 
berty here means, to do each as he pleases ; 
to care for nothing and nobody, and cheat 
everybody. If I buy an estate, and ad- 
vance money before I get a title, it is ten 
to one but L lose it, and never get a title 
that is worth having. My garden cost me, 
this summer only, 50 dollars, and all the 
produce was stolen by boys and young men, 
who professed to think they had the libertyto 
do so. If you complain to their friends and 
superiors, the answer is, ‘ Oh, it is only a 
boyish trick, not worth notice.’ And again, 
I tell the gentlemen, that if I wished to 
be social and get drunk with them, I dare 
not; for they would take the liberty to 
scratch me like a tiger, and gouge, and 
dirk me. TI cannot part with my nose and 
eyes. The friendly equality and inter- 
course, however, which can be had with 
all ranks and grades, and the impossibili- 
ty of coming to absolute poverty, are the 
finest features of this country. ‘ You are 
going to Birkbeck’s settlement ?’—‘ I am, 
sir.’—* I visited both Birkbeck and Flower 
in June last. Birkbeck is a fine man, in a 
bad cause. He was worth about 10,0002 
sterling, but has deceived himselfand others. 
Both his and Flower’s settlement (which 
are all one), is all a humbug. They are all 
in the mire, and cannot get out ; and they, 
therefore, by all manner of means and arts, 
endeavour to make the best of it. Birkbeck. 
tells: me, the reason why he does not cul- 
tivate his land is, because he can buy pro- 
duce cheaper at Harmony, much cheaper 
than he can raise it, although its price is 
double what I am giving at Lexington 
market. The Harmonites all work, and 

y nothing for labour. Mr Birkbeck, in 
June last, was the proprietor of 10,000 
acres, and forfeited Nie first deposit, ten 
cents an acre, on 30,000 acres, which 
prove to be, as is his settlement generally, 
the worst land in Illinois. Nobody now 
cares to buy of, or settle down, with either 
him or Flower. I like Flower the least ; I 
would prefer Birkbeck for a neighbour, 
dressed up, as he is, in a little mean chip 
hat, and coarse domestic clothes from 
Harmony, living in a little log-house, 
smoking segars, and drinking bad whisky, 
just as I found him, rough as he was. Mr 
G. Flower is inducing mechanics to come 
from all parts tc settle, although there is 
no employment for them, nor any market 
now, nor in future, at New Orleans, or 
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elsewhere, for produce, unless a war comes, 
which may require America to supply other 
nations in want. Sometimes I think Birk- 
beck is right. But still I think that both he 
and Flower will get rid of all their dollars, 
and never raise moré ; dollars and they will 
part for ever. They will live, but not as 
they did, and might have lived, in Eng- 
land or in the Eastern States. Labour costs 
more than double what it does in the east. 
The west is fit only for poor men, who are 
the only proper pioneers of the wilderness. 
I do not believe that land will improve in 
value, but that much money will be was- 
ted in improvements. Slavery, sir, is not 
80 bad as we thought it to be, provided the 
slaves are not hired out like pack-horses, 
but kept by their own proper owners. They 
would then be gentlemen-servants. You 
know that we never prize a pack-horse, 
nor treat it so kindly as one of our own.’ ”’ 

*¢ The American, considered as an ani- 
mal, is filthy, bordering on the beastly ; 
as a man, he seems a being of superior ca- 
pabilities ; his attention to his teeth, which 
are generally very white, is a fine excep- 
tion to his general habits. All his vices 
and imperfections seem natural ; those of 
the scmi-barbarian.” 


Here is another amiable family pic- 
ture. 
** To his honour Judge Chambers’s to 
breal:fast. His log-tavern is comfortable ; 
he farms two and a half quarter sections, 
and raises from 40 to 60. bushels of corn 
an acre. Nearly all the good land on this 
road is entered. ‘TI had,’ says he, ‘ hard 
work for the first two or three years.’ The 
judge is a smart man of about 40, and not 
only a judge, but a senator also, and what 
is more, the best horse-jockey in the state. 
He seems very active, prudent, cautious, 
and industrious, and, like all the rest of 
the people on this road, kind-hearted. He 
fills the twofold station of waiter and ost- 
ler in part ; I say in part, for, as he has 
no servant, the drudgery must be done by 
the traveller himself, if he have a horse or 
horses. His honour left my driver to do 
all, and hastily rode off to a distant mill 
for his grist, now much wanted, and with 
which he returned in about two hours, 
while her honour, Mrs Judge, apd the six 
Miss Judges, my breakfast. 
These ladies do all the work of the house, 
and some of the field; everything seems 
comfortable and easy to them, although the 
blue sky and the broad sun stare and peep 
through cracks and crevices in the roof of 
their . While I sat at breakfast, his 
honour’s mother, a fine smart young wo- 
man of fourscore, came briskly riding UP» 
and alighted at the door ; as good a 


had been to pay a distant visit, and seem- 
ed as though her strength and youth were 


renewed, like the eagle’s. She reminded 
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me of Moses, ‘ with his ye not dim, nor 
his natural force abated.’ ’ 

T wofold character a spy has ! 
judge, senator, tavern , . 

ostler, horse-jockey, and. waiter, all 

one! Call ye this rwofold ? 
“« Another Judge ! a Daniel come to Judgement !” 

‘* I hada long and interesting conver- 
sation with a young lawyer, the supreme 
Judge Hart, living in this. town, but pro- 
scribed and suspended for sending a chal- 
lenge to three agents of his estates in. Ken- 
tucky, who, after injuring him, ecaricatured 
him, and then refused to fight.” 

*¢ The Supreme Judge, Hart, is a gay 

‘oung man of twenty-five, full of wit and 

en eloquence, mixing with all com- 
panies at this tavern, where he seems neie 
ther above nor below any, dressed in an 
old white beaver hat, coarse threadbare 
coat and trowsers of the same cloth (do- 
mestic,) and yellow striped waiscoat, with 
his coat out at the elbows ; yet very clean- 
ly in a ep ay ag mr aoe 
guage. What can be the inducement for a 
young man, like him, equal to all things, - 
to live thus, and here 2” 


Yet one more angers sketch. 

rat Waggoner, who was a riotori- 
ous Rolin Bods was recently accused, while 
sitting on the bench, by Major Hooker, the 
hunter, gouger, whipper, and nose-biter, of 
stealing many hogs, and being, although a 
judge, the greatest rogue in the United 
States. This was the Major’s answer to 
the question Guilty, or Not.Guilty, on an 
indictment presented against him. 
court laughed, and the Judge raved, and 
bade Hooker go out and he would fight 
him. The Majoragreed, but said, ¢ J 
you shall go six miles into the woods, 
the longest liver shall come back to tell his 
tale!’ The Judge would not go. 
Major was now, in his turn, much enraged. 
by the Judge ordering him into court to 
pay a fine of ten dollars for some former 
offence, the present indictment being suf- 
fered to drop.” athe 

“ Judge W sejgenne tocecsly shook hands. 
at a whisky shop, with a man coming be= 
fore him that day, to be tried for murder. 
He drank his health, and wished him well 
through. , ; 

‘* A pigeon roost is a singular sight in 
thinly settled states, particularly in Tenes- 
see in the fall of the year, when the roost 
extends over either a portion of woodland 


Ss 








cover in the same manner as bees in swarms 


Zion, come!’ *¢ Hallelujah, &e. And 
then, ‘ O won’t you have my lovely bleed- 

: tome a thousand times repeated in 
chorus to the tune of ‘ Fol 

de rol.’ all the time they were 
hands, shouting, and j , 


sing, «Ah Lord! Good Lord! - 


Amen,’ At half ten 
broke up. For an r it 
Bedlam loose. At the 
one female said, striking the breasts 


it 
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drying, that all animal and vegetable life i 
Capen te 0 conibiald pinctes of exhuns- 
tion. The breezes, if any, are ed 


by huisances of all sorts, emptied into the 
exhalations — 


streets, rotting carcases, and the. 


Tisards, and bellowing bull- 
people are stirring, ex ne- 
faces, save those of blacks: pale, 
and ed with lassitude, ex- 
of an g but ease and happi- 
Now and then an emigrant or two 
dead at the eold spring, or fountain ; 
lying on the floor, fiat on their 
» whether idle or employed, are 
fortless, being in an everlasting steam- 
bath, and feeling offensive to themselves 
and others. At table, pleased with nothing, 
because both vegetable and animal food is 
withered, toughened, and tainted, 
, tea or coffee, contains dead 
3 the and bed-rooms, at night, 
a smothering unaltering warmth, 
the walls being thoroughly heated, and be- 
ing withinside like the outside of an oven in 
continual use. cE Craabeinbrynaine' 
bears the heat and of this day, and 
iable the fate of the poor emigrant, sigh- 
ing in vain for comforts, ‘cool breezes, w 
cone Cte and the ys Sent a cage 
land. At midnight, the lightning-bu 
palling? become bert sod melodious. 
seem an Egyptian e, an 
mortised into the oily mae, ebich ho 
them like bird-lime. 
Ohe jam satis !—Nobody will sup~ 
that we have been quoting these 
things with any other view than that 
of aynusing our readers with this mo~ 
dern Socrates, and the amiable man- 
ner in which he has played the part 
of his own Xenophon. At the same 
time, we have no reason to suppose, 
that Socrates tells anything but what 
he believes to be the truth, and his 
anecdotes certainly body forth the form 
and pressure of most strange and pic- 
ue modes of human existence. 
The result of his researches seems. 
to be exactly the same with that which 
“ Cobbett’s Year's Residence in Ame~ 
rica” points te. He has seen the 
Birkbecks and the Flowers, &c. &c. 
all cleaning their own shoes, and wash« 
ing their own ‘potatoes, for the want 
of servants—he has seen English dam- 
sels, who used to finger the piano-forte 


themselves and sleeping in the same 
room with both men. and pigs—he is 
satisfied th.‘ all the Prairie gentry, who 
have any money, a that as fast 
as 


geek thing iy t with ene 


et 
FL 


; AND 


So We 
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swamps, made vocal and alive 
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ywever ; for, e first: 

we believe the ublic is quite satis 

fied as to the subject of which it treats, 


of his 


snide Hot the ob of Sar Willie 
aux, we really. cannot imagine that 
any one feels muth desire to be inform- 
ed about the family sparrings and jac- 
rings of the Flowers and the Birk- 

the amours of young Flower 
and Miss Andrews the governess, or 
even the airs of Biddy the chamber- 
maid, with the whole method and 
mystery of her exemplary humilia~ 
tion 


Of course, there is nothing what- 
ever in this book concerning what we 
might have been most anxious to re- 
ceive some information. about—viz. 
the. nt condition of literature, in 
the United States of America.. This 
was a matter entirely out of our friend’s 
way : and we do not mean to say, that 
if he had-touched thereupon, weshould 
have thanked him. 

é wish very sincerely, however, 
that some American scholar would 
write something like a sketeh of what 
has been, and is going on. Their Re- 
views, &c. seldom_or never travel so 
far-as this ; and when a stray number 
does find its way, it is sure to be, three- 

rts out of four, occupied with Eng- 
books of the preceding year, which 
are.gither perfectly well known to 
everybody here, or. irremediably for- 
gotten, Why have they no journal 
exclusively their own—their own in 
jsubject, as well as in execution ?>—as 
much their own, for example, as our 
English journals are English ? 
e see but few of their books either. 
A life. of <* James Otis” was lately put 
into our hands, and we expected much 
entertainment from the history of ene 
of the great men of the Revolution. 
We were sadly disappointed. It is 
such a book.as.a young Irish student 
fresh from Trinity might be supposed 
to write about Emmett-—for we will 
not mention Curran—a mere piece of 
boyish drivelling—nay, “ worse of 
Worst extended,” of boyish book-ma- 
king. ““ Letters on the Eastern States,” 
scemed to us to be another very medi- 
gi 
‘cc coningmar e, the Finne;” 
all the other endless-imitations of the 
Sketchbook, and Knickerbocker, they 
are to us.utterly unmeaning imberilix 
ty. The only tolerable attempt in the 
cence ey that we haye happened 
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to meet with, is a very little book en« 
titled ** Percy’s'Masque,”—and it is. 
much more pple It is really, 
if the author be a:very young man, a 
most promising Essay. There. iss 
elegance of language, which shews: 
fect and intelligent familiarity with 
our models of the best age ; there 
is a certain elegance of thought and 
conception, which renders us even 
more anxious. to be — of —_ 
terior proceedings | author. 
wo different editions of our Magas 
zine, by the way, are published every 
month within the United States: and 
one of them at least beats the origi 
hollow, in the pecs Ne oe pa- 
per, ink, and typographical execution, 
as well maybe, where there is neither 
the hurry, nor the expense of author 
ship. Would: it:be too much for one - 
or both of the publishers who are thus 
thriving upen our exertions, to make 
some return now and then in th 
of a parcel of American books? We 
throw out the hint, not doubting 
our good friends will take it in good. 
part ; and we shall certainly be:disap- 
pointed if it meets with no attention . 
at their hands. sf 
Since we are talking of such matters, 
there is a notion that has long been in 
our heads, and we shall take this ops 
portunity of'mentioning it—a: y 
net with any views, or the possibility 
of them,as to ourselves. We regard the . 
Americans—how could we do others 


wise ?—as immeasurably nearer tous — 


than any other mek n the world 5 
and in spite of all jealousies and pre» 
judices, the two nations must contis 
nue kindred as long as ak opie 
same tengue. Now, although we ate 
living under different governments, we 
really.can see no good reason why that 
circumstance should at all affect the 
literature which is, and ever must be, 
the common food of both, In the last 
age, English authors had no remedy 
when their books were pirated inIrer 
land—that has been corrected—~it was 
corrected long before the Union. Why, 


merely ‘because. the Americans: have 


President Munroe, and we stick to 


‘King nome shonld the autlion who 
-writes equally for England and Ampr 





rtea, (as all authors who write in- 


-common language mustdo,)w 


he 


he be paid for his writings only. 

‘one “halt of his se ree ab 
fair in itself ; and the doing away with 
such a thing, sary m2 ; 
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much more than most people can have 
any notion, to the diffusion of friend- 
ly and benignant feelings between the 
inhabitants of the two countries. Look 
to Germany for an example. Surely 
are more natural ties between us 
and our American cousins, than be- 
tween the subjects of the different 
states of that country. Yet their li- 
terature is considered as a common 
y, which it were sin and shame 
to leave unprotected ; and the poet 
who writes and publishes in Berlin, 
draws as much profit from the copiesof 
his book sold in Dresden, Munich, or 
Hanover, as if these were the capitals, 
not of other kingdoms, but of other 
counties. Why should it not be so 
with those who have the same Shake- 
speare, and the same Franklin? 


The —_ would certainly come 
with the grace at present from 
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the other side of the Atlantic: but 
they must hope that the benefit would 
ere long be quite reciprocal ; and far 
be it from us to hope otherwise. As 
things are, they have the mortification 
to see their best writers publishing 
here rather than at home ; and in fact, 
even at this moment the thing tells 
much more against American genius, 
than it does for American purses. 

There would be something very de~ 
lightful in the spectacle of two great 
nations, whose blood is the same, and 
the far best part of whose feelings and 
manners must be the same also, thus 
recognizing the rights of that genius, 
which, whatever may be the course of 
external events, nothing can prevent 
from being and continuing to bea com- 
mon property,—and, we should fain 
believe, an equal pride. 





LETTER TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. CONCERNING MR TICKLER S LAST 
APPEARANCE IN MAGA,» 


Dear Norts, 

How is Tickler? I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing him these some 
months, but have vast fears for his 
sanity. Did you observe him at his 
Jast potation at Ambrose’s look any 
way rabid, and manifest a stupendous 

at the vision of a tumbler of 
puneh ? Does he froth at the mouth, 
and make articulate noises, very much 
resembling the barking of a dog ? Does 
he imagine his posteriors transmogri- 
fied into flint-glass, and his head 
sprouting out into the configuration of 
a cabbage? Answer me, my dear 
friend, by return of post, for I love 
the senior in my inmost heart, and 
feel an interest in his welfare. I think 
his last letter on Lawless decidedly 
insane. Not at all that I object to his 
badgering the Irishman to his heart’s 
content—he may growl at the gor- 
ee until he bursts; but I am 
y sorry to see him dragging in the 
cursed question of Emancipation, and 
talking in the fashion of Sir Harcourt 
Lees, Bart. 

In short, Kit, let that question and 

belonging to it be far from your 
pes. Let it furnish quaking for the 

uarterly, and elegiacs for the Edin- 
burgh ; but let it not be manufactured 
into Balaam for Blackwood. I agree 
with Tickler, of course, in his repro- 
bation of the Whig people, and am 


sorry that we have ever suffered the 
Roman Catholics to fall into the hands 
of that fanatic faction ; but let Tim 
rave as he pleases about the ingrati- 
tude of the Roman Catholics, it would 
be contrary to all the plain dictates of 
human nature, if they did not cling to 
that body of men by whose agency 
they imagine they will be able to ac- 
complish their admission to what 
every one of every sect must be anxi- 
ous for—rights equal to those enjoyed 
by their fellow-subjects. Now, the 
bulk of us Tory folk are ram-stam, 
right-a-head against that ; and what 
wonder is it, let me ask you, that they 
should flee into the bosom of Whig- 
gery, and lie among the pots? If I 

no other reason of wishing for 
Catholic Emancipation, than the cer- 
tainty that the carrying of that mea- 
sure would make the Roman Catholic 
party come over to us without delay, 
—would make them quit the colours 
of the ungodly—that one consideration 
would make me wish for it. At pre- 
sent, a Roman Catholic gentleman is 
much to be pitied. Being a gentleman, 
-of course he hates whiggery as he does 
swindling—but is nevertheless obliged 
to look te it as the pass for him into 
the citadel of the Constitution. He is 
‘obliged to butter Brougham, magnify 


Mackintosh, ay, and even knuckle to 
Newport! Furpe et miserabile/ His 
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stomach is beyond doubt turning, and 
his gorge rising; but what will you 
have him to de, as long as we are de- 
termined to keep him away from us, 
except cateh hold of any implement, 
however filthy, which will buoy him 
up? Tickler, I am sorry to say, has 
used some very disingenuous argu- 
ments. For example, he says, the 
ntry are murdering, burning, 
in-battering, crowbar-twisting, et 
cetera, et ceterorum, in the south of 
Treland—the peasantry are Catholics— 
therefore the Catholics should not be 
emancipated. Now, this is not fair, 
Timotheus. Itis not their Catholicism, 
but their ignorance, their want, their 
state, that sets them in mis- 
chievous motion. Make them as com- 
fortable as your fat Yorkshire clown, 
ay, or as the snug shepherds round 
your own snug cottage at Southside, 
and you will soon see that their reli- 
gion will not excite them to the deeds 
of arms which you so pathetically de- 
precate. Your bantling is, I am sorry 
to hear, of a sickly temperament, cross, 
of course, inclined, to squall eternally 
—most destructive of your peace of 
mind, and, in fact, the complete bane 
of every domestic enjoyment. I shall 
not easily forget the scene that was 
going forward, cn that memorable 
evening, when I had the misfor- 
tune to drop in unexpéctedly on you. 
I need but barely hint at it, Tim, to 
make all the facts at once present to 
your mind. If I might venture to in 
trude on domestic privacy, and to in- 
terfere with family arrangements, I 
would beg leave to recommend you 
and Mrs T’. to put young Timothy out 
.at nurse instanter, especially if you in- 
tend to see your friends occasionally, 
as Iam sure you do. I suspect that 
your infant’s unevenness of temper is 
the cause of your late increasing bit- 
terness, and, very probably, of your 
last month’s indignation against the 
Irish. Now, the heir of Southside is 
a staunch member of the kirk, and 
still, neither you nor your beloved 
spouse ever thought of attributing his 
unhappy disposition to his connection 
with that body, which had for its 
founder the sourest of all the polemical 
tlemen of his time. No, my old 
y, contrive.to make the child as fat 
and fair as the young sons of Erin, and 
your cot will once more be the scene 
of quiet and content. 
In fact, North, ‘between you and 
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me, the old fellow is gulled, ; 
humb: bamboozled, and bits,;. 
forget who it is that says, ‘‘ Nul/um est 
magnum ingenium sine mixtura de 
mentie.” Whoever said it, was.a sen- 
sible fellow, and I riow feel the full 
force of it. You know I have my own 
mad fits now and then ; but I never set 
them down to the cause of my great 
genius, until I beheld Timothy's won- 
derful aberration from common sense. ¢ 
Now, indeed, I have reason to feel 
proud of them, and I am confirmed in 
my opinion when I look about me. 
mg affection is evident té the 
whole world—it has certainly lasted 
an alarming length of time. Coleridge 
too, is, I think, pretty generally allow- 
ed to be rather frequently a fit subject 
for St.Luke’s. Southey’s Vision is in 
itself evidence sufficient as to his state 
of mind at no distant period ; and Shel- 
ley must have been insane, when be- 
moaning his friend Johnny as Adonais, 
and roaring forth his horrors in the 
Cenci. Leigh Hunt, I must confess, 
is a favourite of mine—there is some- 
thing ingenuous and jaunty about him 
that pleases, and I shall therefore ad- 
mit him into my list of mad geniuses. 
I pronounce his madness to be some~ 
thing like Ophelia’s, who, like him, 
sung “ hey, nonny nonny” songs, and 
adorned her head with flowers, blue, 
red, and yellow, as he does his thighs 
with inexpressibles of the last-men~ 
tioned colour. Perhaps, however, more 
strictly speaking, his malady is a ner~ 
vous affection, arising from his being 
too much addicted to tea. 

Be this as it may, it is no wonder 
that Tickler should share in the weak- 
ness of his contemporaries, but it is 
very ridiculous to behold the old cock, 
who has been crowing so vociferously 
over the remains of detected and van- 

uished humbug in the Quarterly, in 
the Edinburgh, in everywhere, in fact, 
where it existed, shewing in his own 
person that human nature will still 
ever be liable to its inroads. He talks 
of Ireland, and of Irish affairs, with as 
much earnestness and gravity, as if he 
were he Te for that country, and 
gives as dismal a picture of priests and 
of their doings, as if he were the Lau« 


- reate himself, holding forth on Spain 


and the Inquisition in the Quarterly. 
This is very foolish. I will not feel at 
a surprised if in feats Number 

gives an y luminous disserta- 
tion on the Sibalgons and Lisators of 


“ 
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who, I am gri to 

, are the two parties at pre- 
sent distract that fine country. He 
raves, too, about Orangeism, and Irish 
and such deer, as if he 
were one of the herd, and most deeply 


| ty Lh ph ng but he just 
as much of the polities of the 
sister kingdom, as a very different cha- 
racter, (but equally ancient as Timo- 
’ thy, if not more so, being a 
ther,) M. Jay, does of its geography. 
This worthy Liberal, in that very silly 
work, “ mae en ae —_ 
duces a young gentleman, saying wi 
all the : - of vrai. a 
to Cork, and took lod- 
in a tavern near the harbour.” 
ow, M. Jay, knowing that Cork had 
a harbour, never thought of inquiring 
how far distant it might et pe 
city, but clapped down the above, 
aokion, no doubt, at his knowledge, 
and in no danger of being detected by 
his Parisian admirers. As well might 
our ‘friend Dr Scott declare, in hi 
ear tour to France, “ I put 
up at an hotel in Paris, within a few 
doors of Versailles.” Tickler acts just 
as oddly, and with as great an air of 
absurdity, as Monsieur ; but who has 
been quizzing him, I can’t conceive. 
Sir Harcourt Lees has, I find, had the 
sense to give up scribbling, seeing, I 
the folly of the thing; but is 
it possible that he has transmitted his 
materials to Tim? It is, at least, the 
only probable supposition that occurs 
to me at present, and certainly my 
friend’s effusion has all the appearance 
of being half-brother to some of the 
Reverend Baronet’s lucubrations. 
Grieved to behold such prostration 
of intellect, I shall pick out, and dis- 
miss with a few words, some of the 
most prominent fooleries to be found 
im the “ Fragment,” for 'Tim’s benefit, 
and that of the public, as my friend- 
ship for both ies will not permit 
me to remain silent. I hope to be able 
to convince the one, of the prudence 
of remaining taciturn, until his facul- 
ties be perfectly restored ; and to pre- 
vent the other from unwarily adopt-~ 
ing his last insane imaginings as the 
sentiments of rux Tickler, for whom, 
in common with myself, it must ever 
entertain the most profound affection 
and esteem. 
Amongst other silly matters, then, 
he gravely expresses his ry me 
‘that some person or persons, fri 
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of John Lawless, Esq. the Irishman, 

, or make efforts, to have the Ro- 
man Catholic Church predominant in 
Ireland. What idea does the senior 
endeavour to convey by this awful 
hint ? Is it that these mysterious per- 
sons are sighing to have their religion 
the general religion of the country ? 
If so, let me tell him, that they are 
taking trouble at interest, since such 
has been the case for more years than 
even Timotheus, in all the pride of 
his seniority, can remember. Or is it 
that they entertain an expectation of 
seeing theirs the Church established, 
and loaded with the riches and ho- 
nours which now adorn the Protest« 
ant? I will scarcely suspect him, with 
all his insanity, to be guilty of such 
stupidity. No—the greatest block- 
head in Great Britain would not be 
ass enough to imagine, that such a 
thought could ever enter into the head 
of the most inveterate fool in the whole 
Emerald Isle. I will lay any wager, 
that, upon the strictest examination, 
there would not be found, from North 
to South, three old women, (even ex- 
tending the phrase to its metaphorical 
sense,) who, in the course of their 
long career, bestowed one thought on 
the matter. I believe Sir Harcourt 
was the first to make the discovery, 
and even he had sense enough to per- 
ceive, that eighty thousand pilgrims, 
each with a piece of artillery on his 
back, were to be landed from Loretto 
in the south, before the business bes 
gan. If this be thy meaning, Tim, to 
what art thou reduced? Wuo natn 
BEEN BAMMING THEE? 

This, too, I am ashamed to say, is 
Tim’s chief weapon. He brandishes 
it in superior style in three different 
places, and even says, that if we were 
conviaced of the futility of this argu 
ment against emancipation, all our op= 
position would be at an end! This is 
surely reducing the question to a point, 
and if the present were the only ob- 
jection, we should not be long getting 
Over it. I shall only say, that if it be 
his great resting-point, his intellect 
must verily be in a most deplorably 
shattered condition. 

Indeed, shocked as I must be to de« 
clare it, I fear that this is indubitably 
the case. In a lucid interval, evidently, 
he wrote some good sense about the | 
appearance of the Shiels, O’Connells, 
&c. in Parliament, but in less than 
half a page afterwards, he raves mest. 
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emphatically about ‘surrendering. one 
of the bulwarks of the Constitution. 
This is certainly the most decided 
piece‘ of sam to be found in the 
whole fragment, and I shall therefore 
beg leavé to say a word or two concern- 
ing it. In the first place, the “ Bul- 
warks of the Constitution” is a fine, 
full-mouthed, imposing soruprsueBo¢ 
of a phrase, and is consequently caught 
at most agers Som hackneyed most 
grievously, by the humbuggers at both 
sides of the water. This being the 
case, it has, of course, lost all definite 
meaning, and Tickler, if called on can- 
didly by a friend, could no more ex- 
plain what he meant by the expres- 
sion, than could his own most inte- 
resting babe. To make use of it, 
therefore, is nam of the most pel- 
lucid description—and that is te say 
enough about it. But supposing it to 
have a signification, what does it 
amount to? That by allowing the pos- 
sibility of the sages above-mentioned 
obtaining a seat in the House, the Bri- 
tish Constitution would lose one of its 
chief protections!!! Yes, Tim—stare 
at me as much as you please with your 
great protruded eye-balls, and exclaim, 
¥ oe there, my man. Have I not 
proved most satisfactorily in the very 
same paragraph, that nothing would 

ive me greater pleasure than to see 
) gentlemen drawn out, as it were, 
for decimation, in the parliamentary 
ranks of Whiggism?” I allow you 
have, most — Timotheus, is 
m ly ; and, therefore, does 
samedheak Acai afford poll rd 
melancholy proof of your humbug or 
insanity. ‘Take which cap you choose. 
I think the former, on the whole, will 
fit you better. 

Another insanity of frequent recur- 
rence in the “F ent,” is some blus- 
tering about “ millions.” It appears to 
me, on mature consideration, that a 
very probable cause of my friend’s un- 
happy state of mind, has been the 
Pp t of providing for an increasing 
Family » Which has brought into action 
the avariciousness of disposition, natu- 
ral to old age, that would otherwise 
have withered beneath the noble and 
ardent imaginings of his soul. That 
I have some ground for the supposi- 
tion, will seem clear to any one who 
casts his eyes over the pages of which 
-T am speaking. He there see the 
word ‘* millions” staring him in the 


face at every corner, as if Tim othy be derived from 


_zling argument 


were burning to be a Nabob, and found 
pleasure even in writing down the mea- 
sure of his wished-for wealth. Tim! 
Tim! I fear thine is a broken spirit ; 
but even in its fall, itmay do mischief 
unreflecting minds ; and I shall there« 
fore say a few words about the duz~ 
inst the “ millions.” 
I deny then, flatly, that it is the same 
thing whether the Penal Code affects a 
thousand or a * million.” If the om< 
nipotence of Parliament had enacted, 
that whoever presumed to wear yellow 
silk breeches, should be subject to cer 
tain penalties, it would be of very lit- 
tle consequence at the present moment. 
Leigh Hunt would be the only person 
affected by it, and the injustice would 
not be very material. But if some 
* millions” of the population ima- 
gined, truly, or otherwise, that such 
inex esaibles becarne them, and — 
ed their fi s to advantage, 
therefore atlopted them; I stow 
maintain that such a statute 
then be most oppressive, and most wor 
thy to be ed. I, of course, agree 
most cordially with Tim, that if it 
weighed heavy on L. H. alone, or afa 
fected net a single member of the com< 
munity, it should not for a moment 
disgrace our statute-book, but be abo- 
lished as effectually, as was the act 
against witchcraft ar time age. 
Every one, not actually non ; 
will side with me in this point, ‘and 
admit that it is therefore perfectly fair 
for the friends of emancipation to 
bring forward as an t the 
number of the injured ;—as to its be« 
ing an argument toour fears, the ei 
thousand pilgrims stand up mest im- 
ingly te deny the fact. 1 will not 
So uotmed in my turn as to advance 
the position that emancipation 
directly and immediately affect the 
** millions.” Most certainly not ; but 
it is in the nature of things, that by 
raising the political condition of the 
few thousands who compose the head 
of that immense mass, the Catholics of 
Ireland, it would also help, by-slow 
and certain degrees, to drag the whole 
body from the depth inte which poli- 
tical degradation, in union, it is true, 
with many other.causes, has contribu 
ted to plunge it. I could say more on ° 
this subject, if I were not writing, not 
on that eternal question, but on the 
woeful insanity of Tickler, |) 
The next proof of his iunacy, shall 
at he says of 
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Gungion and Orangemen. Rational 
men have pr retipgreree ir te with 
hearing of and their politics ; so 
I shall sa as little as possible of the 
folk. Ti See > mat rm much 
misrepresented and unoffending gen- 
tlemen cdmposing the society, ~e 
been driven into union by their fears 
—that they do not like visits from 
Captain Rock ; and that therefore they 
flock together—that their secret signs 
are convincing evidence of their shrink- 
ing timidity and neice 3 some- 
thing, I suppose, like vs of the pri- 
mitive and persecuted Christians. This 
is a pitiable description of the associa- 
tion ; but, from first to last, it onl 
shews that Tim is insane, or sharin 
In the first place, Captain Rock holds 
his court about two hundred miles 
from the seat of Orangeism ; so that to 
ict their fears of a visit from the 
t leader of the Dahallow forces, 
is quite in the M. Jay style—nothing 
can be more so. In the next place, in- 
stead of their modest and retiring ha- 
bits, which the author of “ Lights and 
Shadows” could not touch more ten- 
derly than Tickler, there is not a body 
of men in the empire, at least from the 
specimens which I know of it, which 
comes up, in any degree, like this band 
of lily-of-the-valley-like gentlemen, to 
the beau idéal of ranting, roaring Irish- 
men. If anything, they are too savage 
for the character. To speak seriously, 
the Orange system, with all its secret, 
and timid, and cautionary signs, and 
symbols, and regulations, is an engine, 
which, if at present merely ridiculous, 
may, in the twinkling of an eye, be- 
come most perilous to the state—an 
institution, in fine, of which no man 
of Tickler’s /ate good sense, would 
have ever brought himself to speak 
in the manner he has done. Poor dis- 
tressed beings! What an extinguish- 
er of their comforts must it be to re- 
frain in public and mixed assemblies 
from huzzaing to a toast which five- 
sixths of the kingdom think an insult, 
—whether prudently or not, is no con- 
sideration,—but, on the other hand, 
how must they be consoled to see To- 
ries on your side of the water most 
consistently bewailing their misfor- 
tunes ! The plebeians concerned in the 
play-honse riot have also found com- 
miseration from Timothy. If the Pais- 
ley radicals, some years ago, had done 
an action of the same nature, and if 
the like importance had been attached 
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to it, would we have séen him distil-« 
ling such tears of sorrow over the men 
of the loom ? 

The last assification F shall notice, 
is one that would settle the business 
in the most scrupulous court de Luna- 
tico inquirendo ; I mean what is said 
of the non-resistance of the people to 
a sacerdotal horse-whipping. This is 
so extraordinarily frappant, that the 
celebrated controversial baronet I have 
so often alluded to, only ventured to 
put it forth once, to the great delight 
of his fellow-mortals! As Tim takes 
such an interest in Hibernian affairs, 
he cannot do better than reside for a 
summer among the bogs ; and, as he 
is of @ venerable and portly appear- 
ance, he may easily pass himself for a 
priest, by making the necessary altera~ 
tion in his habiliments. Provided with 
a horse-whip, let him stalk forth to 
experimentalize on the non-resistant 
Milesians ; and if he returns to his ex 
pectant spouse with a whole head and 
an unbroken shank, he may serenely 
pass the remainder of his days in pen- 
ning most piquant papers against the 
prostrating power of popery, and the 

rnicious popularity of the priest- 

ood. Ah! Tim, WHO HATH BEEN 
BAMMING THEE? 

Sorry am I to find that all he has 
written is most destitute of originality 
—Not a single invention of his own is 
to be discerned—all is copied and bor-. 
rowed, without acknowledgment, from 
the most stupid sources, so that there 
iseven nopleasure in perusing it. John 
Bull acts differently ; for John invents 
most indefatigably, and sports an ever 
varying stock of novel circumstances, 
for the entertainment of his subscri- 
bers, which is certainly highly praise- 
worthy. Tickler, on the other hand, is 
not ashamed to derive dulness from the 
Morning Chronicle! nor even (what 
is still more-atrocious, and in “ vile 
bad taste”) to call the Pope an “ old 
woman,” having borrowed this exqui- 
site dijou from an old, foolish, forgot- 
ten oration of—of-<of—Sir Francis 
Burdett!!! “ Quantum mutatus ab 
illo,” Se. 

In writing the above, I have been 
merely proving Tickler’s non-composi- 
ty, (which, I fear, I have done too sa- 
tisfactorily,) not writing on Catholic 
emancipation. This is a subject on 


which you well know my opinion. J 
think the measure a measure of jus- 
tice, and, being so, of policy. You 
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need not fear that I am going to tell 
you why. But I strenuously hope and 
request, as I said at the commence- 
ment of this epistle, that you will, for 
the present, keep it far sige haewps your 
pages, and make Maga silent on the 
topic, until the time comes when it 
will become her to speak out unhesi- 
tatingly upon it. When this period ar- 
rives, Christopher, you will take a man- 
ly and decided part, very unlike Tick- 
ler on the present occasion, who flirts 
with it, as a monkey would with a hot 
potato ; now “ scouting it ;” then ‘‘ not 
against it ;” and, at last, “‘ trusting 
the time will eome” when the vegeta- 
ble will cool, and may be touched with 
safety. 

In conclusion, I need hardly say, 
that I am heartily vexed to see the old 
fellow’s. backsliding into humbug at 
this time of life. You should positive- 
ly restrain him from scribbling, at least 
in public, until you have a doctor’s 
certificate of his complete recovery. I 
am glad you were so prudent as to 
keep back the rest of his Essay on the 
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Glasgow Dinner, for, if it were writ« 
ten in the same mad strain as his Frage 
ment on Lawless, it would have been 
sufficient to damn him irrecoverably 
in the opinion of all sensible 
His ranting on Ireland ran less chance 
of being detected ; but still you would 
have done better by sending it back to 
him unpublished. Do not forget to 
send me news of him by return of 
post, for I shall be most anxious until 
I hear from you. [I shall be with you 
before the end of the month. 
Yours ever, 

Denis ButcRuppERY. 
Stockestown, Co. Roscommon, 

Nov. 6. 


P. S. I think it fair to state, that I. 
have just discovered that Lawless was 
most: boisterous in protesting agdinst 
the personal attack made upon the edi- 
tor of the Evening Mail. ‘Tickler evi- 
dently was not aware of this, when he 


said the whole Whig-press exulted at 
it. 
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In a recent numbér we presented an 
Historical Sketch of the Parisian Mu- 
seum of Natural History, from its 
foundation under Louis XIII., until 
towards the termination of last cen- 
tury. The taste for the study of this 
branch of sience has so rapidly in- 
creased of late years, that we shall 
deem no apology necessary for a some~- 
what lengthy article, containing a far- 
ther analysis of the volumes of M. 
Deleuze, aud such observations as we 
-may deem it necessary to make upon 
them. We shall, inthe first place, how- 
ever, with a view to exhibit at a single 
glance the immensely increased extent 
of our knowledge of nature within 
these few years, present the numerical 
-amount of species in each of the great 
divisions of the animal kingdom, taken 

-at three different periods within the 
memory of the existing generation. 
We do not, of course, pretend to per- 
fect accuracy in such a calculation ; 
but the general results may be relied 


oom as closely approximating to the 
truth. * 

In the year 1766, naturalists seem 
to have been well acquainted with on- 
ly about 230 species of viviparous ani 
mals, among which were included such 
as are aquatic ; 946 birds ; 292 am- 
phibious animals, and reptiles ; 404 
fishes ; 3060 insects, and 1205 vermes 
or worms. 

Rather more than 20 years after the 
above period, Gmelin published the 
13th edition of the Systema Nature, 
an ill-digested compilation, it is true ; 
but, as Cuvier has observed, “ neces- 
saire comme la seule table un peu com- 
plete de ce qui a été fait jusques vers 
1790.” It contains descriptions of 
557 quadrupeds, and other mammifer= 
ous animals ; 2686 birds ; 366 species 
of the amphibious class; 889 fishes ; 
10,896 insects, and 4036 worms, In 
this last division it may be observed, 
that both Linneus and Gmelin in- 
cluded the molluscous and testaceous 
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tled and ial systematists, whose 
works a apa: tg and will 
soon be forgotten. Thefollowing state- 
ment, however, will probably afford a 
tolétably accurate idea of the amount 
of the animal kingdom, as at present 
known. Quadrupeds or mammiferous 
land animals, above 500 ; birds accord- 
ing to Temminck, about 5000. Rep- 
tiles, 600 ; fishes, 3000 ; molluscous 
animals and shells, forming part of the 
vermes of the preceding enumerations, 
8000. Insects, about 25,000. Vermes 
ly so called, zoophytical ani- 
Hey » forming the remainder of 
the class called vermes by the older 
we peccoling he 
ing statements shew an 
increase in the amount of zoological 
objects, from 6137 species, to at least 
46,100 species, within little more than 
50 years. There can be no stronger 
or more conclusive proof than this, of 
the rapid progress, and successful cul- 
tivation, of natural history in recent 
times. Now this great increase of 
knowledge has been aa , no doubt, 
ina to the liberal esta- 
blishm ioe ann gadicios administra- 
tion of public Museums ; a subject 


our friend M. Royer, and the Garden 
of Plants. 

No foreign animals had for some 
years been added to the menagerie, 
and if we except pty prc hes 
produced you an e elephants 
from Holland, contained few that 
were of much value. Several were 
said to exist in London, which the 
owner, Mr Penbrock, wished to ma 

of, and in July, 1800, M. C 
Sal ahen Minister of the Interior,fsent 
M. Delaunay to England on this er- 
. He purchased a male and fe- 
male tiger, a male and female lynx, a 
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mandrill, a »& panther, a hy« 
ena, and a number of birds. For these 
he paid 17,500 francs. Sir Joseph. 
Banks took the opportunity of pre- 
senting to the Museum several curi- 
ous plants. At this period all the 
of the establishment were con- 
ucted with equal judgment and zeal, 
because each was confided to a separate 
chief, and its progressive movement 
was no longer retarded. 

Nevertheless, in October, 1800, the. 
professors had reason to apprehend its 
ruin, from a measure which the mi« 
nister of the interior, brother of the 
first consul, wished to extend to this, 
in common with other public institu- 
tions, viz. ‘That of appointing, under 
the title of accountable administrator, 
a director-general, or intendant, char- 
ged with the general administration, 
and the correspondence with the go- 
vernment ; thus reducing the officers of 
the Museum to the simple function 
of delivering lectures, and preserving 
the collections. 

The professors made the strongest 
representations to the minister on this 
subject ; they proved that each part of 
the establishment. required a separate 
director ; that the administration was 
essentially linked with the instruction ; 
that intendants were always inclined to 
favour particular branches ; and that 
they could not be acquainted with all 
the parts of so vast a whole ; that all 
those intrusted with the direction of - 
the Garden, excepting Guy de la Bros- 
se, Dufay, and Fagon, who were, in 
fact, its founders, had neglected it, 
and that several had checked its pro~ 
gress ; that Buffon, the only person 
who had since taken pride in the in- 
stitution, and employed his credit for 
its advancement, had felt the necessi~ 
ty of a different system ; that Dauben- 
ton upon principle had refused the 
title of perpetual director, offered him 
by his colleagues through respect for 
his age, and gratitude for his services ; 
that since $ sme organization the 
general order had not been an instant 
troubled, notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes of politics, and the public mis- 
fortunes ; that the Museum being im- 
mediately dependant on the minister, 


it was sufficient that an account should 
be rendered by the annual director, 
and that no extraordinary expenditure 
should be made without permission ; 
that the place of intendant, given at 
first to some person distinguished 
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the natural sciences, might at length 
be bestowed on a man destitute of any 
just idea of their utility; that the 
funds destined for the Museum might 
be converted to other uses ; that the 
professors would be placed in a state 
of subordination, which would damp 
their zeal, and paralyse their efforts ; 
and that some amongst them, who 
held eminent posts under government, 
could no longer preserve their chairs, 
when subjected to the control of a 
tual chief. Happily nothing was 
etermined until M. Chaptal became 
minister of the interior, and he suc- 
‘ ceeded in persuading the first consul 
to yield to the representations of the 
professors. 

The steady progress, and harmoni- 
ous concurrence of all parts of the 
Museum, demonstrate the utility of the 

mt form of administration ; and 
it is to be hoped that: the project of 
concentrating an authority which has 
no connection with politics, will not 
again be brought forward under the 
existing government. At its founda- 
tion the Garden was of so small an 


extent, that a single person sufficed for - 


its administration and improvement ; 
and at that time, though botany, ana- 
tomy, and chemistry only were taught, 
with a view to = _ it was oe 
to solicit the favour of the 
cuadt. ‘ihn funds are now fixed by the 
budget, and it is for the administra- 
tors to consider how they may be the 
most usefully employed. Each pro- 
poses improvements in his own de- 
partment, and all unite to justify the 
confidence of the government, and to 
ensure the prosperity of an establish- 
ment, the glory of which is their com- 
‘mon property ; a succeeding professor 
may present a science under a differ- 
ent form, but the administrative as- 
sembly is constantly animated by the 
same spirit ; its progress is more or 
less rapid according to circumstances ; 
but its motion is never retrograde, be- 
ing always directed towards the same 
end. The ministry of M. Chaptal was 
of great advantage to the Museum. 
We must here speak of an enterprise 
which more than any other contributed 
to spread the fame of the establish- 
ment, and to diffuse the knowledge of 
which it is the source, viz. the publi- 
cation of the annals, for the conception 
and execution of which a tribute should 
bé paid to the memory of Foureroy. 
When this learned man saw the Mu- 
Vou. XIV. 
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seum fixed upon a stable basis, he per- 
suaded his co es to unite in pub- 


lishing their observations, with a de- 
sign principally to make known the 
riches of the collections. The 

sal being adopted by the p 

they determined on publishing ten 
sheets every month, with five or six 
engravings, executed by the ablest ar- 
tists, under the inspection of M. Van- 
spaendock. The first volume, consist- 
ing of six numbers, was published in 
1802, and the work immediately ac- 
quired a reputation which it has con- 
stantly sustained. To the twentieth 
volume it bore the title of Annals of 
the Museum, and has since been con- 
tinued under that of Memoirs : it now 
forms twenty-six quarto volumes. 
Communications from foreign 
other Naturalists, not connected with 
br Museum, are occasionally admit- 
ted. 

About this Lee the superb collec. 
tion of minerals, formed im Paris bya 
German named Weiss, was offered for 
sale, and purchased by the Govern- 
ment. In a report upon it by the 
council of mines, it was valued at 
150,000 francs. The same year (3802, 
M. Geoffroy presented to the Cabinet 
a collection of objects in Natural His- 
tory, formed during a four years’ resi- 
dence in Egypt, in which were found 
several of the sacred animals preserved. 
for thousands of years in the tombs 
of Thebes and Memphis. It was on 
this occasion that the true Ibis of the 
ancient Egyptians was ascertained. 
Previous re the ee of MM. 
Cuvier and Savigny, the Senegal 
cies, or Fatalus Ibts, was looked Aa. 
as the sacred bird. It is not even found 
in Egypt. The sacred Ibis may be 
seen in the fine ornithological collee- 
tion of the Edinburgh Museum. 

About the same time the French 
Cabinet was greatly enriched by some 
very precious geological eollections. 
The Emperor Napoleon presented that 
of fossil fishes obtained from the Count 
Gazola, that offered him by the city 
of Verona, and that of Corsiean rocks, 
received from M. Barral, an officer of 
the island ; these fill one of the largest 
rooms of the Cabinet. 

The anatomical prepafations were 
continued with ot 4 activity, that in 
1805 one hundred and one quadru- 
peds, five hundred birds, and as many 
reptiles and fishes, were placed in the 
Cabinet. The ry elephant from 
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_ Holland having died the preceding 

_ year, M. Cuvier undertook its dissec- 
tion, assisted by his pupils in zoology 
and anatomy, and by the painter Mar- 
rechal. — oF ve jane other 
elephants have died in the Menagerie, 
so that the anatomy of that animal is 
now as well known as that of the 
horse. 

In the 1804, the Museum was 
enriched by the most considerable ac- 
ecssion in Zoology and Botany that it 
had ever recei In the beginning 
of 1800, the Institute had proposed to 
the first Consul to send two vessels to 
Satu tquagunhy vol too extort 
covery in geography and the na 
eslewoes. The project was embraced, 
and twenty-three persons were named 
by the Institute and the Museum to 
a¢company the ws ns | The two 
-ships, the Geographer and the Natu- 
ralist, the first commanded by Captain 
Baudin, and the second by Captain 
Hamelin, sailed from Havre on the 
19th of October, 1800. They touched 

_at the Isle of France, where the ter 
part of the persons embarked with 
scientific views remained—reconnoi- 
tred the western shore of New — 
land, and repaired to Timor, w 

_they lay six weeks. They then revi- 
sited the same coast, made the circuit 
of Van Dieman’s Land, and steering 
northwards to Port Jackson, lay by in 
that harbour for five months: thence 


resumed their course to Timor, . zoology 
ot . ed, the skeleton is pr 


by Bass’s Straits, and returning to 
France, entered the port of Lorient 
on the 25th of March, 1804. 

Of the five Zoologists who went out 
in this expedition, two remained in 
the Isle of France, and two, Maugé 
and Levillain, died on the passage. 


Peron, the only survivor, attached him- 
self intimately to Lesueur, the painter 
of Natural History, an. excellent ob- 


server; and these two indefatigable 

men amassed an infinite variety of 

“ Every day,” says Cuvier 

in his report to the Institute, “ af- 

fords new proofs of the value of this 

collection, consisting of more than one 

hundred thousand specimens of ani- 

mals of all classes. It has already fur- 

nished several important genera ; and 

the number of new species, aceording 

to the report of the Professors of the 

Museum, exceeds Has re five 
‘hundred. Everyt t it was pos- 
sible to tri be has been — 

‘home; either dried, carefully , 
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ation 
5 ee 
it was practicable ; of which that of 


the crocodile of the Moluccas is suffi- 
cient proof.” The botanical collection 


or in spirits; nor has the 
of skeletons been neglec 


was not less important. It is worthy 
of remark that the plants of New Hol- 
land, from Port Jackson to the Straits 
of Entre Casteaux, do not require to 
be placed in hot-houses like those of 
the tropics, but pass the winter in the 
open air in the southern parts of 
France, and many of them even in 
Paris. Thus the metrosideros, the 
melaleuca, and the leptospermum, 
which at first excited so much admi- 
ration by the beauty of their flowers, 
have been introduced into the French 
gardens. The magnificent eucalyptus, 
which is one wn ae and fifty feet in 
height, and seven or eight in diameter, 
is also beginning to be propagated in 
the southern departments. ‘The season 
at which they bloom requires that they 
should be preserved in the orangery, 
but their habits in this respect may be 
aa by raising them from the 


In December 1805, M. Frederic 
Cuvier, brother to the Professor, was 
appointed Keeper of the Menagerie, 
and a set of regulations framed, in con- 
sequence of which the animals are ob- 
served in all the circumstances of their 
habits, gestation, &c. If an animal 
dies which is not in the galleries of 
and anatomy, its skin is stuff- 
ed, and the 
soft parts are preserved in spirits ; thus 
besides the advantages of studying 
living nature from the menagerie, the 
eabinet and collection of drawings are 
daily enriched. 

hile occupied in making certain 


_ arrangements in the cabinet, M. Cu- 
. vier discovered that the greater pro- 


rtion of fossil bones have no specific 
identity with those of existing ani- 
mals ; and wishing to pursue his re- 
searches, he neglected no opportunity 
of assembling a collection of remains. — 
Some very remarkable ones were found 


in the quarries.of Montmartre ; others 


were sent him from Germany and 
other countries. In a series of memoirs 
in the Annals of the Museum, he made 
known several ies of qu. 

re the last revolation 


that changed the surface of the globe, 
far more anal than those or 

_ amongst taummies of Egypt, an 

. differing from those that nom kalsabit 
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the earth in ee to the remote- 
ness of the periods at which they lived. 
His investigations, in this department, 
form an era in the history of modern 
science, and, upon the whole, may be 

rded as among the most signal 
productions of the age. M. Cuvier has 
since presented his fossil treasures to 
the Museum, accepting in exchange 
only the duplicates of books on natu- 
ral history in the Library. This col- 
lection, with that of fishes from Mount 
Bolca, fills one of the saloons of the 
cabinet. 

The botanical department was also 
greatly increased during this period. 
Many botanists enriched it with the 
plants which they had discovered or de- 
scribed, and Mr Humboldt in particu- 
lar, presented the Herbarium of his tra- 
vels in the Equinoxial regions of Ame- 
rica, consisting of 5600 species, 3000 of 
which were new tothe Museum. Be- 
sides the additions of 1801, three new 
galleries were planned in 1807, by pro- 
longing those of the first and second 
floors, ‘These important works being 
terminated in 1810, the interior ar- 
rangements were made with such ce- 
lerity, that the new saloous, as they at 
present stand, were occupied in 1811. 
‘The necessity of these additions to the 
buildings must be obvious, from the 
enumeration of those made to the ca- 
binet. Besides the collections alread 
mentioned, the Corsican rocks of M. 
Rampasse were purchased by the Em- 

to complete the series of M. de 
Barral. In 1808, M.Geoffroy brought 
from Lisbon a very beautiful collection 
in every branch of natural history. In 
1809, the minister procured the sam- 
ples of North American wood, collect- 
ed by M. Michaux, author of a valua- 
ble history of the forest trees of that 
country ; and also a herbarium, con- 
taining the original specimens for the 
Fiora of his father, who died in Ma- 
dagascar. In 1810, twenty-four ani- 
mals arrived from the menagerie of the 
King of ‘Holland ; animals were sent 
from Italy and Germany, by M. Mar- 
cél de Serres ; and presents of several 
animals, and a beautiful herbarium 
from Cayenne, by M. Martin, s in- 
tendant of the bi het in thet eden , 
“In the disastrous year of 1813, the 
= of the Museum was Same 
im t enterprises were defer- 

red till dettor tebes, Even the expenses 
of the menagerie were curtailed, all 
correspondence with foreign countries 
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was interrupted, and the number of 
students was diminished by the:calls 
of the army. In !<?1, when the Al- 
lied troops entered Paris, a body of 
Prussians was about to boy up its 
garden ; the moment 
was critical, and the Professors had no 
means of approaching the important 
authorities ; the commander consented 
to wait two hours, and this interim 
was so employed as to relieve them 
from all farther apprehension. An il-~ 
lustrious som of science, whose name 
does honour to the country which gave 
him birth,-and to that which he has 
chosen for the publication of his works, 
obtained from the Prussian General a 
safeguard to the Museum, and an ex- 
— from all military requisitions ; 
and although no person was 
admittance, it sustained not the slight- 
est injury. The Emperors of Austria 
and Russia, and the King .of Prussia, 
visited it to admire its riches, and to 
request duplicates of objects in ex- 
change, and information regarding the 
best means of promoting similar insti- 
tutions in their own dominions. 

In 1815, when Paris was condemn- 
ed a second time to receive the-visit 
of those military strangers, returning 
with more hostile intentions, there was 
reason to fear, that the Cabinet would 
be emptied of a great part of its con- 
tents; and that the Museum of Na- 
tural History, like that of the fine 
arts, would be obliged to restore most 
of the objects obtained by contribu- 
tion from conquered countries. In 
fact, the magnificent Cabinet of the 
Stadtholder was reclaimed; and M. 
Brugmann was sent to Paris, to receive 
and transport it. This mission caused 
the liveliest solicitude to the admini- 
strators of the Museum, By the re- 
storation of those objects the series 
would have been interrupted, and the 
collection left incomplete. M. Brug- 
mann was too enlightened a man not 
to perceive that they would no | 
possess the same value when detach 
ed; and that in the galleries of ‘Pa- 
ris they would be more useful eyen 
to foreign naturalists. But he was ob- 
liged to execute the orders of his So- 
vereign, and could only observe the 
utmost deli in his proceedings ; 
listen to any plan of conciliation, and 
plead the cause of science in 
that of the Museum. In this dilemma 
the professors addressed themselves to 
M. de Gagern, Ministe Plenipoten- 








torent Hetiends who alone could ~~: 
pend M. Brugmann’s operations, a 
obtain a revocation of oe anken The 
application succeeded to their wish ; 
it was agreed that an equivalent should 
be furnished from the duplicates of 
the Museum ; and this new collection, 
consisting of a series of 18,000 speci- 
mens, was, in the opinion of M. Brug- 
mann himself, more precious than the 
Cabinet of the Stadtholder. 
* The Emperor of Austria behaved 
himself like a gentleman in causing 
M. Boose, his gardener at Scheenbrun, 
to transport to Paris such plants as 
were wanting in the King’s Garden ; 
he also nted to the Museum two 
beautiful collections ; one of fungi, 
modelled in wax, with the greatest ac- 
of form and colour ; and the 
other of intestinal animals, formed by 
M. Bremser. Several wrought stones 
of price were returned to Coleridge’s 
friend, ‘‘ that good old man the Pope ;” 
and objects of natural history, and 
books belonging to individuals, which 
had been sent to the Museum in the 
time of the emigration, and which were 
considered as a deposit, were restored 
with the permission of the goyern- 
ment, 

For two ac after the peace, a re- 
duction took place in theannual grants, 
from 300,000 francs to.275,000 ; but 
soon after, matters were placed on 
their former footing ; and since the ad- 
ministration of M. Laing, extraordi- 
nary funds have been granted for 
building the new menagerie, and other 
operations. 

Buffon had obtained permission from 
the King to send naturalists into fo- 
reign countries; and the travels of 
Commerson, Sonnerat; Dombey, and 
Michaux, had procured considerable 
accessions to the Garden and Cabinet. 
Since the new organization, the two 
expeditions, commanded by Captain 
Baudin, had doubled the collections. 
At the restoration the government con- 
tinued the same advantages, and or- 
dered travellers to be sent into regions 
little known, to examine their natural 

roductions. Considerable remittances 
ave already been made from Calcutta 
and Sumatra, by MM. Diart and Du- 
vaucel ; from Pondicherry and Chan- 
bar ge’ by M. Leschenault ; from 
Brazil, by M. St Hilaire ; and from 
North America, by M. Milbert. M. 
Lalande, .who visited the Cape, and 
to a considerable distance 
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into the country, has lately brought 
back the most numerous zoological col- 
lection since that of Peron. Many 
other travellers, without any special 
mission, have also proved their zeal 
for science, by transmitting numerous 
and valuable collections, both in zoolo- 
gy and botany. 

These fortunate circumstances have 
hitherto happened at indeterminate 
periods ; but a measure lately adopted 
by the government, insures, for the 
future, their regular annual recurrence. 
According to a plan submitted to the 
King by M. de Cazes, a yearly sum 
of 20,000 francs has been appropriated 
to the support of travelling pupils of 
the Museum, to be rate aR by the 
professors. During the first year they 
are to prepare themselves under the 
direction of the professors; and are 
then to be sent to such other countries 
as promise the most abundant harvest 
of discoveries in natural history. They 
are required to keep up a constant cor- 
respondence with the Museum ; and 
to transport the natural productions of 
Europe to other quarters of the globe. 
Unfortunately, the first use of this mu- 
nificence has been productive only of 

t. Of the four travellers com- 
missioned in 1820, two fell victims to 
their zeal, on arriving at the place of 
destination. M. Godefroy, from whose 
extensive knowledge important services 
were expected, selibel ie a fray with 
the natives on landing at Manilla ; and 
M. Havet, a young man distinguish- 
ed by sound erudition and nobleness 
of character, died of fatigue at Mada- 
gascar. He had studied the language 
of that island, and was recommended 
to one of the kings, whose two sons 
were residing in Paris for their educa~ 
tion.. It was expected that he would 
have made known the productions of 
a country, the interior parts of which 
have never been explored by any na- 
turalist. 

We have now detailed the principal 
improvements and acquisitions of the 
Museum ; and shall next notice the 
progress of instruction,.and the pro- 
fessors to whom the teaching of the 
different branches of natural history 
was confided, after the new organiza- 
tion, which, as we have already men- 
tioned, took place towards the end of 
last century. The mineralogical chair 
was at first filled by M. Daubenton, 
who had professed that science during 
twenty years, in the College of Frange. 
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Museum in r, and the sciences 
in general, were indebted to his co- 
operation with Buffon. He assembled 
and disposed all the contents of the 
former cabinet ; and when specially 
intrusted with the mineral collection, 
he bestowed the utmost pains upon its 
arrangement ; passing his mornings in 
the gallery, in examining specimens, 
answering questions, and attending to 
the observations of his pupils. Every 
person listened with respect to this pa- 
triarch of natural history, who, at the 
age of eighty-four years, retained all 
the force and clearness of his intel- 
lect, and that freedom from prejudice 
which rendered him always accessible 
to truth. He died on the 3lst De- 
cember, 1799, and was buried in the 
scene where he had spent his life, and 
where every object recalls the memory 
of his services. 

_M. Dolomieu, who had been long 
celebrated as a mineralogist, and as 
the founder of geology in France, was 
chosen by the professors as Dauben- 
ton’s successor. This learned man, 
whom love of science had determined 
to join the expedition to Egypt, had 
been thrown into prison at Messina on 
his return, on a most groundless and 
absurd suspicion of his having been 
accessary to the invasion of Malta. 
The powers that interfered in his be- 
half been unable to loosen his 
chains, or to soften the rigours of his 
captivity, and the professors were ig-~ 
norant of the probable period of his de- 
liverance ; but they preferred leaving 
the chair vacant for a time, to forego- 
ing an opportunity of rendering jus- 
tice to a man, whose elevated charac- 
ter, and devotion to science, had not 
shielded him from the most ridiculous 
calumnies, and the most odious perse~ 
cution. M. Dolomieu was liberated on 
the 15th of March, 1801, by an article 
in the treaty between France and Na~ 
pi He hastened to Paris, and, on 

is first appearance in the Amphithea- 
tre, was received by the audience with 
an enthusiasm which manifested their 
opinion of his merit, and their interest 
in his sufferings. He delivered a course 
of lectures, and then set off upon a 
mineralogical tour among the Alps ; 
but his constitution was injured by 
the hardships which he had previous- 
ly undergone, and he died at Neu- 
chatel in the Charolois, on the 26th of 
November, 180L. 
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The ingniom observations of Berg- . 
mann and Romé de Lisle, had, for se« 
veral years, fixed the attention of mi-., 
neralogists on the regular and constant 
forms of crystals ; but they had 
sented only detached facts, of which. 
M. Haiiy divined the cause, and, by 
the aid of geometry, attained the ge 
neral results which have changed the. 
basis of the science. He was called, 
on the 18th December, 1801, to fill a 
chair for which there could be no com- 
petition ; and from that time, the in- 
struction has been conformed to the 
new method. The influence of this 
method has been felt in foreign coun- 
tries. The Germans associate the new, 
characters with their own classifica- 
tion ; and several works have been pub- 
lished, uniting the principles of Wer- 
ner and Haiiy, or those of the Ger 
man and French schools. 

In regard to Botany, M. -Desfon- 
taines has had no occasion to change, 
the method introduced by him in 1786, 
M. de Jussieu has continued his her- 
borisations during summer, since. the, 
year 1770. The course of agriculture 
is delivered by M. Thouin, with such 
illustrations as are ible from the 

ractice in the Garden, and the col 

ection of models. He is charged with 
the correspondence with all the public. 
gardens of Franee and other countries ; . 
and with the yearly distribution of 
more than 80,000 parcels of seeds, the. 
produce of the Garden, or collected by 
travellers. 

Our limits forbid our entering into, 
any detail regarding the well-known 
advancements of chemical science, un- 
der the successive auspices of Fours 
croy, Laugier, Brongniart, and Vaque< 
lin ; all of whom were Professors in 
the Gardea of Plants. 

The progress of Zoology was less 
rapid during the greater part of last 
century, than that of Botany, not so 
much from any neglect of that science, 
as from the want of resources. 
rate descriptions of animals were pub- 
lished, snany curious observations were 
made upon insects, and Linneus had 
presented in systematic order, and de- 
scribed in precise and pic ue lan-- 
guage, the varieties of animatednature. 
Nevertheless, the greater part of the. 
animals of the old and new world 
were ranzriname J known from want of 
opportunities of comparing them, and 
of observing the differences 
by age and other circumstances on the 











species. To the collections of 
*s Garden, and to the works 
they facilitated the execu- 
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» are owing, in a great measure, 
e wider range and greater exactness 
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Zoology at the present day. The 
History of Quadrupeds oy Buffon 
and Daubenton, that of birds by Buf- 
fon and Montbeliard, and that of 
cetaceous animals and fishes, by the 
Count de Lacépéde, made known, with 
ey the species which Linneus 
had only indicated, and many others 
the existence of which he had not sus- 
yan The galleries of the Museum 
urnished M. de la Marck with mate- 
rials for his History of Invertebrated 
Animals, and enabled M. Latreille to 
perfect his great work on Insects. M. 
Cuvier soon after accomplished in fa~ 
vour of Zoology, what M. de Jussieu 
had done for botany, by founding, 
natural relations and invariable 
ters, a classification now very 
generally adopted. 

“The three chairs for Zoology are 
still occupied by the professors first 
appointed to fill them. M. Geoffroy 
de St Hilaire resumed his lectures on 
his return from Egypt, where he was 
employed for four years. He had pre- 
viously taught the history of all the ver- 

animals for eighteen months, 
when the law of the 7th December, 
1794, at the request of the professors, 
erected a separate chair for oviparous 


ry I: tiles, and fishes ; to 
which M. de Lacépade, who had left 
the garden two years before, was call- 
ed in Jan , 1795. Not contented 
with completing his course of lectures, 
M. de éde resumed his former 
labours in the Cabinet, and soon after, 
on M. Geoffroy’s departure for Egypt, 
took charge of the birds and quadru- 
peds, in addition to the objects espe- 
cially committed to his care. By him 
the collection of birds, the most mag- 
nificent that had ever been assembled, 
was in beautiful order for 
exhibition, and rendered classical for 
the study of ornithology. The céle- 
jen which he had acquired by his 

, and by his connection with 


Buffon, attracted crowds of youn 


men to his lectures, whom he indu 
to attach themselves toa branch of Na- 
tural History which had been little 
cultivated in France. During ten 
avon whole time was employed in 
naar study of a science which 
of its progress to himself ; 
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t under go- 
vernment, which left him no leisure 
for these pursuits, he insured the so- 
lid instruction of his pupils by choo- 
sing for his assistant M. Dumeril, an- 


and when called to a 


thor of the Analytic Zoology, and the 
co-operator of M. Cuvier in the first 
volumes of his Comparative Anatomy. 

The Chevalier de la Marck, so high- 
ly distinguished by his works on in- 
vertebrated animals, has for twenty- 
five years taught the History of Mol- 
lusca, Crustacea, Insecta, and Zoophy- 
tes. He has also classed the shells 
and polypi after a more scientific and 
exact method, and has characterized 
all the genera, and determined a great 
number of living and fossil species. 
His loss of sight not permitting him to 
continue his demonstrations, his place 
is filled by M,. Latreille, whose mu- 
merous writings, and especially his 
great work on the classification and 
generic characters of crustaceous ani- 
mals and insects, rank him among the 
first entomologists of Europe. 

The course of geology in the Mu- 
seum is now distinct from that of mi- 


neralogy. ‘The chair was first filled 
by M. Faujas St Fond. Without 
the ise Contracts afforded by mi- 


n oBy: the geologist cannot ascer- 
tain the genera and species in their 
pure state, nor discern the elements 
of an gate body, and the altéra- 
tion of the primitive forms by the mix~ 
ture of different substances ; but the 
history of the t masses which 
cover the globe, the relative situation 
and different formation of rocks, of 
subterranean fires; and volcanic pro- 
ductions, of thermal waters, of fossil 
bones and shells found at different 
depths, formsa peculiar science, found- 
ed on innumerable observations, and 
exempt from the systematic absurdi- 
ties that have disgraced the theory of 
the earth. If the science, notwith- 
standing the facts with which M. Fau- 
jas had enriched it, was not sufficiently 
advanced for the establishment of po- 
sitive laws, he at least had the merit 
of rendering it popular, and of contri- 
buting to its progress since the com- 
mencement of the century. He died 
at his estate of St Fond, near Monte- 
limar, on the 18th of July 1819, at 
the age of seventy-eight. — 

M. Cordier, an Inspector of the 
mines, and the pupil and travellin 
companion of Dolomieu, was nam 
by the professors of the Museum, and 















by the academy of sciences, to succeed 
- Faujas, in ber 1819. In 
mm pe be poy oe ye 
posing the actual state o: globe, 

a connected view of facts pore ef 
by observation ; and he insists parti- 
cularly on the mineral riches of France, 
and the means of rendering them sub- 
servient to the progress of the arts and 
to the wants of society. 

As it is néeessary in general to adapt 
instruction to the greater number of 
pupils, the professors cannot in their 
courses enter into minute details, nor 
expose discoveries and principles which 
would be unders only by men 
versed in science; for these objects 
the annals of the Museum already no- 
ticed form an appropriate medium of 
communication. In this work, M. 
Haiiy has fixed the characters of dif- 
ferent minerals recently added to his 
Cabinet, and shewn the simplicity of 
the laws of chrystallography, and the 
advantage of analytic formulas ; MM. 
Fourcroy, Vaquelin, and Laugier, 
have communicated the most import- 
ant results of their experiments in the 
chemical laboratory ; M-. Desfontaines 
has described new genera of Plants, 
that have bloomed in the garden or 
been found in the herbarium ; M. de 
Jussieu has defined the characters of 
the principal natural families, with 
such additions and corrections as the 
progress of the science has render- 


ed 3; M. Thouin has ex- 
Pp ined in detail the management of 
the seed beds and plantations, aud the 


processes of grafting ; MM. Geoffroy 
and Lacépéde have published new ge- 


Sepa spe, tiles, and fishes ; 
M. de la M has described the fos- 
sils of the environs of Paris; M. Cu- 


vier has made known the anatomy of 
Mollusca, and the skeletons of extinct 
animals, whose bones he had collected ; 
and the professors in general haye 
contributed extracts from their corre- 
spondence with other establishments, 
or with travellers and foreign natural- 
inte. 1 
Two thousand pupils yearly attend 
the lectures of the Museum, of whom 
a few only become distinguished na- 
turalists ; but all acquire a share of 
useful knowledge and a talent for ob- 
— It has been ~ by Rosen 

t ignorance in philosophy is - 
able to ial knowledge Pca it 
cannot be denied that shallow no- 
tions of history and philosophy are 


& 
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often ed to sap the foundations 
of non s politics. But it is 
otherwise with the knowledge of na- 
ture ; in this un science every 
acquisition is useful, from the sim 
perception to the researc 
and from the minutest details to the 
most general views ; the study of it ac- 
cords with every age, with every dis- 

ition of sto and every profession 
in life; it yields assistance to agricul- 
ture, medicine, and the arts, a: w= 
erfully contributes to the wealth of - 
tions. As its object is to ascertain 
and connect facts, and not to investi- 
gate causes, it is free from the uncer- 
tainty of hypothesis ; and if observa- 
tion is sometimes incomplete, nature 
is always at hand to dissipate doubt, 
and to rectify error. 

But to obtain the results that may 
be hoped from it, and spare the stu- 
dent the laborious researches of his 
predecessors, there must exist a repo- 
sitory of knowledge, from which he 
may borrow to enrich it in his turn. 
This eine bay the Museum found- 
ed by monarchs, adorned by men of 
genius, and governed by enlightened 
en 06: ge — hitherto resisted 
every 8 , escaped amid every scene 
of po tsecroer idag and excited the aie. 
ration of rival nations. The warrant 
of its nage is its mtility peas the 
protection of a sovereign, w. glory 
can onl Saocien as ike progress of 
knowledge shall render more evident 
the wisdom of his institutions. 

The expenses of the garden in 1789, 
were 104,269 francs, and those of 
the menagerie at Versailles, 100,000 
francs ; making a sum of 204,269 
franes ; at present the current expen- 
ses of the establishment are 300,000 
francs. But in 1789, the Garden con- 
tained only 43 acres ; it now consists 
of 79. e galleries of Natural His. 
tory have been raised one , and 
nearly-doubled in length, and a li 
of more than 12,000 volumes has been 
added to the collection. The build- 
ings at present are to those of the for- 
mer period in proportion of seven to 
one, and the extent of the agricultural, 
horticultural, and botanical culture, 
is as nine to one. The collection of 
living plants has been doubled ; that 
in the herbarium is six times as great. 
The collection of birds and quadru< 
peds is twenty times more numerous ; 


18 
ny ipa ey yp i is 
now the most extensive in the world ; 











‘ 886 ; 
that of insects, which consists of 40,000 
individuals of 22,000 different species, 
contained only 1500 specimens ; the 

- menagerie of Versailles offered but a 
small number of animals, and was of 

‘little use to zoology ; that of the Mu- 
seum has presented successively more 
than 500 species, and has given rise to 
many owe observations. The pre- 
sent establishment employs one hun- 
dred and sixty-one —- of whom 
ninety-nine are paid by the month, 
and sixty-two by the year. So that, 
from their comparative extent, value, 
and importance, the expenses of the 
present Royal Museum should be four 
times as great as those of the King’s 
Garden and menagerie, instead of ex- 
ceeding them by only one third. This 
surprising economy is due to its or- 
ganization ; and to a careful, provident, 
and accountable administration, at- 
tentive to every detail, and immedi- 
ately inspecting the execution of every 
unc 


We have already occupied so much 
space by the preceding historical ab- 
stract, and general observations and re- 
flections connected with it, that we 
find ourselves unable to enter into any- 
thing like a detailed description of the 
contents of this celebrated collection, 
in its present completed state. Pass- 
ing over the botanical department, as 
well as the geological and mineral trea- 
sures, we shall therefore merely inti- 
mate-a few of the more important fea- 
tures of the Cabinet of Zoology. 

The number of quadrupeds and 
other mammalia now amounts to about 
one thousand, five hundred indivi- 
duals, belonging to more than five hun- 
dred species. Amongst these may be 
observed, more than eighty species of 
bats. The most formidable species is 
the Vampyre (J’espertilio spectrum, 
Lin.) which is very noxious in several 
parts of South America, by killing cat- 
tle. The polar bear lived for some 
time in the menagerie. He seemed to 
dread heat more than any other ani- 
mal, and used to have eighty nee of 
water decanted over him daily. By 
the side of the northern bear is a spe- 
cies brought by M. Leschenault from 
India, which feeds on wild honey. 
The specimen of the sable, so celebra- 
ted for the richness of its fur, was pre- 
sented by the Empress of Russia to 
Buffon. In the fifth case, there are 
thirteen species of foxes. Of the genus 
Felis, i uding the lion, the tiger, 
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the cat, &c., there are twenty-three 

ies. Among these we may observe 
the caracal, the true lynx of the an- 
cients. There are thirty-threespecies of 
didelphis, including the opossums, 
kangaroos, &c.; one of these, the 
opossum of the Americans, with par- 
ty-coloured ears, has fifty teeth, the 
greatest number observed in any qua- 
Among the Rodentia is the 
chinchilla, highly prize by ladies, for 
the value of its fur ; and twenty-three 
species of squirrels. The larger ani- 
mals, besides the elephant and Indian 
rhinoceros, are the double-horned rhi- 
noceros of Africa, the double-horned 
rhinoceros of Sumatra, the hippopo- 
tamus, the Arabian horse, the baskir 
horse covered with long hair, the ze- 
bra, quagga, &c. In the room devoted 
to the order ruminantia, there are the 
male giraffe, (cameleopardulis,) eight- 
een feet high, shot in Africa by M. 
Levaillant, and the female of the same 

ies, more lately sent by M. Dela- 
lande ; the buffalo, (bos bubalus,) ori- 
ginally from India, whence it was taken 
to Egypt, and thence into Greece and 
Italy, during the middle ages ; and the 
aurochs, (bos urus,) from the marshy 
forests of Lithuania and Caucasus, 
which have been erroneously consider- 
ed as the primitive stock of our large 
cattle ; the great elk; and the camel 
and dromedary, both of which species 
have of late years produced young in 
the Rotundo of the garden. There are 
twenty-two species of antelope, and a 
large collection of deer. Among these 
is the hippelaphos—an animal hitherto 
known only from the description of 
Aristotle. The pasan of Buffon, (anti- 
lope oryx,) is in the ninth case. It is 
supposed by Cuvier to be the unicorn 
of the ancients. Near it is the guevi, 
or pigmy antelope, a beautiful little 
animal, only nine inches high ; and in 
the next case, affording a striking con- 
trast in point of size, are the great an- 
telope of India, and the striped ante- 
lope from the Cape, each nearly as 
large as a horse. There is also a large 
collection of goats ; among which we 
shall only specify the Caucasan ibex, 
(capra egagrus,) which lives in herds 
on the mountains of Persia, where it 
is known by the name of paseng ; it is 
su to be the parent-of all our 
varieties of the domestic goat. There 
are also examples of many and various 
races of sheep, from different countries 
and climates. 
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On leaving the gallery 
animals, oak enter that of’birds. The 


of ruminating 


collection comprehends upwards of 
6000 individuals, belonging to more 
than 2300 different species. There is 
not so numerous a collection exist- 
ing anywhere else ; and yet it has been 
within these few years ; for at 

the death of Buffon, there were only 
It is well known that a great num- 
ber of birds, ially those remark- 
able for the beauty of their colours, 
have a totally different plumage, ac- 
cording to their age, and even some- 
times according to the season of the 
— It is owing to this that the same 
has often been described and 
drawn several times under different 
names. We frequently see ten or 
twelve individuals of one species pre- 
senting the same essential characters, 
but differing totally in the colours of 
their plumage. Thus it is only after 
many researches, and the examination 
of numerous suites of specimens, that 
the different varieties, and the passage 
from one to the other, can be de- 
termined. Most of these varieties of 
age, sex, and season, may be observed 
in the Parisian collection, which, for 
the future, will fix the type for many 
new, or hitherto obscurely described 


In this collection there are 120 dif- 
ferent diurnal birds of prey. Among 
these we may remark the lammer- 
geyer, or vulture of the Alps, which is 
the largest European bird of prey ; it 
measures ten feet between the extend- 
ed tips of the wings. Absurd stories 
have been told of its carrying away 
children, and even cattle. This is 
) ores a mistake ; for its talons are in 

t very weak, and, as Temminck ob- 
serves, faiblement crochus. We read 
some time ago a repetition of such tales, 
in a Tour through Switzerland, by that 
ingenious F man, M. Simond. He 
age ag te saw the bird in ques- 
tion. e to assure him, for the 
satisfaction of his family, ‘qu’ ils man- 
L aay a la place, saus rein emporter 

leur serres, qui ne sont point pro- 
pres a saisir ;” it isa wild, solitary ani- 
mal, and inhabits the steepest rocks of 
the Swiss Alps. In the fifth case, we see 
the falco destructor, or great American 
harpy, of a size larger than the com- 
mon eagle ; it is considered as having 
the claws and beak stronger than any 
other bird ; but the power and velo- 

. Vor. XIV. : 
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city of its t being greatly dimi- 
ar by ao chectnecet ie cham, 
its ravages, as a bird of prey, suffer 


a 
——e decrease. It generall 
feeds upon the sloth, and can carry 
a fawn. There isa fine i of 


this rare bird in the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum. The hawk called pygargus, de- 
serves attention as an object of wor- 
ship among the ancient ians,who 
cusbaiaed it after . It was 
brought in the mummy state from 
Egypt, by M. Geoffroy St Hilaire. In 
the ninth case may be observed the 


falco cerulescens, from Sumatra, which 


is the smallest of all birds of prey. 
The eleventh and twelfth cases con- 
tain thirty-four species of owls, or 
nocturnal birds of prey. The collec- 
tion of parrots and toucans is unrival- 
led. There are one hundred and sixty 
species of the thrush genus. Of the 
motacille, which include the wrens, 
wagtails, and smaller warblers, there 
are 172 species. Among these are the 
nightingale and redbreast. The latter, 
which in Britain is a pugnacious, so- 
litary bird, in some of the French 
provinces assembles in such numerous 
flocks, that the sky seems covered by 
them. The golden-crested wren is the 
smallest of European birds ; its heart 
is no bigger than a pea, and —— be- 
tween four and five grains. Of the fly- 
catchers, now divided into several 
nera, there are 150 species in the Mu- 
seum. The twenty-second case con- 
tains twenty-seven species of swallow. 
“ The first,” says M. Deleuze, “ is the 
hirundo apus, or swift, of all birds, best 
formed for flight ; its feet are so short, 
and its wings so long, that when it is 
on the ground, it cannet rise again ; it 
therefore passes the greater of its 
life in the air ; and when it has rested 
for a short while on a wall, or on the 
trees, it falls torecommence its flight.” 
We have reason to discredit this. Let 
M. Deleuze catch a swift, place it on 
the ground, and see whether he or it 
will rise highest within a given time. 
We back hirundo apus, or swift. 
* There is a white variety in this case ; 
near it is the h. riparia, (sand mar- 
tin, ) which builds its nest in the banks 
by the water side ; it does not quit us 
in the winter, but plunges deep into 
the mud, where it remains un- 
til the return of warm jae pat Is 
this a fact, or an imagination ?>—There 
are seven hundred individuals of the , 
linnet and we tribes, belonging 
4k 











to 150 species. Then follow the 
man and. ctoss-bills ; of whi “ac 
European species is remarkable 
for building its nest and hatching in 
January, and for holding its food be- 
tween its claws like a parrot. There 
are nine species of Paradise birds, 
forming a magnificent series. In the 
25th case may be seen, sixty-four spe- 
cies of uray Sinds, and fifty-three 
creepers. In the same case is the 
epimachus of New Guinea, one of the 
rarest and most beautiful birds in the 
collection. Passing to the twenty-sixth 
case, we may observe thirty-four dif- 
ferent species of kingfishers ; and in 
thetwenty-seventh, no less thaneighty- 
four various kinds of pigeon. In the 
next division, there is an example of 
the wild k from Bengal, which 
is the origin of our domestic kind ; 
and to the right of it is another and 
distinct ies from Java, the same as 
that fine specimen lately added to the 
Edinburgh Museum. . The thirtieth 
case contains the turkeys. By compa- 
ring the domestic species with the wild 
one sent by M. Milbert, from the fo- 
rests of Virginia, it will be seen that 
domestication has deprived them of 
that metallic lustre which adorns their 
plumage in the native state. At the 
of the case is the meleagris 
ocellata, a new species, described by 
M. Cuvier. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful birds known ; it comes from the 
Bay of Honduras, and is the only 
specimen in Europe. 

The thi prea) case exhibits a 
series of the different varieties of do- 
mestic poultry, and several wild spe- 
cies from India and the Moluccas. It 
cannot yet be decided from which of 
the latter our common barn fowls have 

Probably from more species 

one. Temminck is decidedl 
against the claims of the Jungle Cock 

to that honour. The Museum 

sesses ten ies of pheasant, besides 
that rare bird the napaul, or horned 
pheasant from Bengal ; of which there 
are several specimens in the Edinburgh 
——- Bi sed Pe ange family of 
use, of which t sess fifty- 
wis wpecies, entirely fille the thirt) - 
fourth case. Among these is a white 
quail, shot by Lewis the XVth, and 
sepia by him to Buffon. The 
of the two next genera differ from 
all other land birds, in being deprived 
of the power of flight. The first is the 
ostrich, (struthio camelus,) celebrated 
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in the remotest ages. It is somietimes 
eight feet high, lives in herds, in the 
sandy deserts of Africa, and is the 
swiftest of all running animals. They 
leave their eggs, which weigh three or 
four pounds, to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun in the tropical climates ; 
but in colder regions they sit y re them 
like other birds. In the thirty-se- 
venth case, there are nine species of 
bustard, three of which have not yet 
been described ; that of Europe lives 
in plains, and uses its wings chiefly to 
accelerate its course along the ground. 
The male, which is double the size of 
the female, is very rare, and is the lar- 
gest of European birds. After these come 
30 species of plover, anddifferent kinds 
of ibis ; the most brilliant of which, is 
the tantalus ruber, from Cayenne and 
Surinam. There is a fine series of this 
bird in the Edinburgh Museum, shew- 
ing the singular changes which the 
po Soe of its feathers undergo, from 
the plumage of the young to that of 
the adult bird. The 39th case con- 
tains 50 species of the genera analo- 
gous to the woxdcock (scolopar.) The 
common woodcuck, which, in Britain, 
is a winter bird of passage, in several 
of the continental countries of Europe 
dwells on the mountains during sum- 
mer, and descends into the plains in 
autumn. In the 4lst case, there are 
39th species of heron. Among the 
cranes is the agami, or trumpeter, @ 
South American bird, which is fre- 
uently trained to protect and drive 
the barn-yard fowls, as dogs do sheep. 
There are thirty species of rails in the 
45th case. By the side of the coots is 
a very rare bird, which forms a genus 
by itself, called the sheath-bill, (va- 
ginalis, Lath,) on account of the sin- 
gular form of its beak. There is no- 
thing known of the habits of this bird, 
which is found in the Malouin Islands, 
whence it was brought by the natu- 
ralists attached to M. Freycinet’s ex- 
pedition. Passing over several genera, 
we come to the 50th and 5Ist cases, 
which contain the longipennes. Some 
of these have been met with 600 leagues 
from land. The frigate birds are in 
the 53d case. Their wings, which 
measure from 10 to 12 feet, are so 
powerful, that they fly to an immense 
distance from land, especially between 
the tropics ; they dart upon flying 
fish, and strike the birds called boobies, 
to make them quit their prey. The 
tropie birds occupy the bottom of the’ 
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case ; they 
pical latitudes, the approach to which 


keep constantly in the tro- 


they announce to sailors. The swans 
and ducks occupy the remaining four 
cases of the gallery. The beak of the 
wild swan is yellow at the base, and 
black at the extremity ; it is a distinct 
species from the domestic swan, which 
has a red beak. The black swan from 
New Holland, and that with a black 
neck sent from Brazil, by M. St Hil- 
aire, are remarkable species. Among 
the geese is an Egyptian bird, very 
common in Africa. We see it often 
represented on ancient monuments ; 
it was worshipped for its attachment 
to its young, and the Egyptians call- 
ed it chenalopar, or fox-goose. The 
eruitheligidel department is termina- 
ted by 78 species of the duck genus, 
and the mergansers. 

The collection of reptiles is unques- 
tionably the richest in the world. It 
consists of 1800 individuals belonging 
to more than 500 species. But what 
renders it of incalculable advantage to 
the student is, that it contains almost 
all the individuals from which the 

lates of Seba were copied ; and that 
it was from them that Linneus com- 
posed his descriptions. Here also are 
to be found the originals which served 
for the work of M. de Lacépéde. Our 
limits forbid our entering into any 
farther detail. 

The collection of fishes is also the 
most complete that anywhere exists 
of that class of animals. It compre- 
hends about 5000 specimens belonging 
to more than 2200 species. It offers the 
elements of the ification which 
M. Cuvier has established in his Rég- 
né Animal, the type of the ichthyolo- 

ical memoirs which he has inserted 
in the Annals—the far greater part of 
the fishes which M. de Lacépéde has 
described or figured in his great work 
—and almost all the known genera. 
Of each species, it possesses generall 
one preserved in spirits of wine, whic 
affords the facility of examining its 
interior organization in case of neces- 
sity. The number ot’ those 
which are dried, have been covered 
with a varnish which has revived the 
colours ; and t appear almost. as 
brilliant, as Foes some hours af- 
ter being taken out of the water. 
This collection has been. newly arran- 
ged according to the method of Cu- 
vier, and all the species have ‘been 
ticketed with the greatest exactness. 
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the crabs, lobsters, &c. the M 
possesses about 600 species belonging 
to 54 genera. 

In to the collection of in- 
sects, we have already mentioned, that 
prior to the new organization of the 
Museum, it contained very few ani- 
mals of that class. These came chief: 
ly from the private cabinet of Reau- 
meur. The great additions made ‘of 
later years by Olivier, and many other 
scientific travellers, have now rendere 
ed it equal to any in Europe. Inclu- 
ding the arachnides, (the spiders, scor+ 
pions, &c.) it is composed of about 
50,000 specimens belonging to more 
than 20,000 species, remarkable for 
their variety of form, and the wonder- 
ful instincts by which they are distin- 
guished. Insects are equal to birds in 
the richness and splendour of their co- 
lours: They even surpass them insome 
respects, particularly in regard to the 
phosphoric light which emanates from 
many species, and while they divide 
with them the empire of the air, they 
far exceed them in number, for their 
tribes are even more numerous than 
those of plants. 

The researches of M.de la Marck on 
conchology have proved, that the cha 
racters of a shell indicate those of the 
animal to which it belongs, as the ge- 
nus of a quadruped is indicated by its 
teeth. Prior to this observation, shells 
were of little interest in zoology, as 
the animals to which they belonged 
were not thought of, and they were 
collected chiefly as objects of an orna- 
mental nature. The distinction be- 
tween terrestrial, river, and sea shells, 
and the comparison of those i 
to living subjects with those in a fos- 
sil state in different strata of the earth, 
have also led philosophers to decide 
upon the origin of different forma- 
tions. In consequence chiefly of the 
numerous researches and the classifi- 
cation of M. de la Marck, conchology 
has become not only an important 
branch of zoology, but also one of the 
principal bases of geological science. 
The first shells in the cabinet were 
brought by Tournefort from the Le- 
vant, and presented by him to Louis 
XV. When Buffon had the superin- 
tendance of mn — . oe. aan 
permission to have them deposi 
there. presented those which 
he had collected in Senegal—the spe- 
cimens which came from the cabinet 
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of Reaumeur were likewise added, and, 
since the new ro = were the travel- 
ling naturalists have enriched it by 
numerous collections from all quarters 
of the globe. In addition to the shells, 
there is a assemblage of radiated 
animals, corals, sponges, &c. 

We shall terminate this summary 
areflection of our amiable author’s, 
ich will not fail to gratify those to 

whom the spectacle of social harmony 
and domestic felicity is not less inte- 
resting, than that of Nature. How 
delightful, amid the agitation of a 
great.city, to behold an establishment, 
in which 
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ving in peace, usefully occupied, con- 
tented with their eegien argh the 
place of their abode, and priding them- 
selves in its prosperity ; strangers to 
professional rivalry and political dis- 
sensions, and grateful at once to the 
government which supports, and the 
administration which directs them. 
May their joint efforts continue to be 
guided by the same spirit of unanimi- 
ty, and those enlightened views, which 
have hitherto pervaded them ; and 
every liberal mind will rejoice in ap- 
plying to them the dying words of 
Father Paul to the sacred institutions 
of his country,‘ Estote perpetue!” * 





are united fifty families, li- 





* In order to complete the history of this establishment, we shall here mention 
some additions which have been made to the Museum since the main body of the 
work, of part of which we have presented the preceding abridgment, was sent to 
press. M. Leschenault de la Tour, and M. Auguste de Saint Hilaie, returned a 
few months ago: Among the mammifera brought by the former, is the bear of the 
Mountains of the Gates, two apes of Ceylon, the paradorurus typus, which was want- 
ing in the cabinet, and also some fishes and reptiles of the Isle of Bourbon. The 
latter, who for six years had been travelling throughout Brazil and the settlements 
of Paraguay, from the 12th to the 34th degree, has taken notes pon all the animals, 
and has brought home one of the most considerable and curious collections, both of 
botany and zoology, that ever arrived at the Museum. The following is an extract 
from a report, by the professors to the Agademy of Sciences :—‘ The collection 
contains, Ist, 129 individuals of the mammifera, forming 48 species, of which 13 
were not in the Museum.—2d, 2500 birds, forming 451 species, of which 156 were 
not in the Museum. The greater number of these make us better acquainted with 
the birds described by Azzara.—3d, 21 reptiles.—4th, About 16,000 well preser- 
ved insects, of which M. Latreille judges there are 800 unknown.—3th, An herbal, 
composed of about 30,000 specimens, forming nearly 7000 species of plants in good 
preservation, two-thirds of which M. Desfontaines judges to be new, and which will 
furnish new genera, and perhaps new families.” M. Duvaucel, who continues his 
researches in India, has just sent home the skeleton of a very large elephant, a gan- 
getic dolphin, more than six feet long, and a great number of birds, amongst which 
43 species are unknown to the cabinet. From the same quarter a collection of 
fishes is ere long expected, amounting to 500 species, and 2000 individuals. From 
M. Leseur, have been received the greater number of the fishes and mollusca de- 
scribed by him in the Journal of Sciences of Philadelphia; and M. Milbert has 
transmitted several unknown fishes from the lakes of the United States. Lastly, M. 
Dussumier,“on his return from India, presented a gazelle of Bassora, a species of 
dolphin, and 28 species of birds not in the eabinet. 











THE CONFESSIONS OF A FOOTMAN. 
‘+ ]’ve done the state some service.”’ . 


Mr Epiror, 

Serine that the world, through the 
medium of the Press, is rapidly be- 
‘coming acquainted with the miseries 
of all elasses ; that drunkards, hypo- 
chondriacs, water-drinkers, and opi- 
-um-chewers, are alike received with 
‘sympathy and commiseration ; I take 
‘leave shortly to address you upon the 
gr of footmen ; a set of men, I 

believe, more universally persecuted 
than any other body of artists within 


- 


his Majesty's dominionswI will not 
occupy your time, sir, (for tithe I know 
is eed with complaining of the 
nick-names bestowed upon us by both 

zg “ Bone 


igh and low ; of our 
alishers” with one “* Piebald 
rascals” with another, and * Bipeds,” 
= I once heard a gentleman of pecu- 

ir fancy express himselt’)—‘‘ Bipeds 
bedizened with lace,” with a third ; al- 
though, if we do polish bones, what is 
that but an argument against the cruel- 
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ty of our masters, who allow us no 
meat? And for lace, Heaven knows 
we reap little advantage from that! 
for, now-a-days, they make it almost 
entirely of worsted! And, as for the 


livery—is it our fault that every de- 
mi une driving fiddler will clothe 
his kidnapped charity boy in a coat of 
many colours? or what is such a coat 
‘but a symbol, and usually, God help 
us! too true a one, of the snubbings 
and bodily inflictions, which said cha~ 
rity boy is to suffer ? 

And here, Mr Editor, I cannot help 
thinking, that the players and play- 
writersof modern times help very much 
to delude the public, as to the condition 
of us servants. People of all ranks go 
to the theatre; and scarcely a new 
play, or an after-piece, ever comes out 
now, but we find some footman in it, 


set up quite upon equal terms with his 
master—represen to be as well 
maintained, and often better dressed ; 


advised with, and rewarded, and treated 
quite with familiarity. And the spec- 
tators, I do believe, many of them, sit 
looking sometimes at this romance, un- 
til they fancy that what they have seen 
is a true picture of life, and that every 
man who stands behind a carriage has 
the better of him that rides in it; 
while, in truth, Mr Editor, a footman 
gets no more by the frippery that he 
wears than a soldier, (as my tall bro- 
ther in the 10th hussars used to say,) 
than a house soldier does by the fea- 
ther and sheep-skin, with which he is 
loaded ; the dragoon having, indeed, at 
one point, the worst of the compari- 
son ; viz. that a good deal of his fop- 
pery is paid for out of his own pocket. 
‘ But my wish is to reason with the 
world about its treatment of serving- 
men—(pray, don’t ever call them 
“ Flunkies” any more, Mr Editor !) 
and so, instead of wasting time upon 
grievances in the beginning, which 
will be more than sufficiently illustra- 
ted in the close of my narrative, I 
should rather tell you, at once, how it 







happened I joined the ‘ party- 
pe ion y- In sooth, Mr Edi- 
tor, my being a footman is a matter of 
accident. - the world in quite 
-a differen as a barber’s appren- 
-tice in B m. When I was a 
lad I ways an ear for music ; 
and was in an inch of becoming a 


ce my brother, for I should 
have gone to India, to a certainty, if 
_ the. serjeant of horse had thought ine 
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tall enough for a trumpeter, Indeed, 
there was a of militia, as it 


was, that wanted to enlist me for a 
drum-boy, and declared that the fife 
was every way a prettier instrument 
than the Ain ae Pat I disliked the 
uniform of infantry soldiers ; and, per- 
haps, it was my fate to be first a coun- 
try barber, afterwards a London 
servant ; at all events, I resisted the 
temptation of Corporal Stock’s “ se- 
ven guineas,” and took my first 

in life with Mr Latherbrush, hair- 
dresser of Birmingham. 

** From Indus to the Pole {” 
+ * * * * 

Mr Latherbrush was a tradesman, 
who lived in the great square of Bir- 
mingham, called ‘“‘ The Bull Ring,” 
and stood, as the folks said, in hi 
business, ‘‘ something betwixt and be- 
tween ;” that was, between the avowe 
ed tonsor of the canaille, Mr Snickchin, 
and Frizzlewig, in New Street, who 
used to dress the gentry. He wrote 
up a motto over his door, which a 
schoolmaster gave him,— 

*¢ Qui facere assuerat— 

Candida de nigris,” 
with ‘ Perfumery from Paris,” on one 
side the window, and “ Walk in and 
be Shaved,” on the other. He kept a 
chair in the open shop for the once-ae 
week customers ; had a little back par- 
lour, with a fire in it, for the three-day 
people ; and took his penny for sha- 
ving, with “‘ Thankye,” w two- 
pence was not forthcoming. 

My father apprenticed me to Mr 
Latherbrush, in all the usual forms ; 
and sixpence was paid down, as the 
nominal premium, for which I was to 
learn the art of removing people’s 
beards, without at the same time dise 
placing their noses ; the real ‘‘ consi« 
deration” of my indenture being, how- 
ever, that I should wash the shaving 
cloths, and boil the potatoes; sweep 
the shop, and light the fires ; scour the 
saucepans, and make our beds ; forMr 


-Latherbrush, who was a widower, 


kept no female domestic. 

I entered upon these avocations with 
a gay heart and ready hand ; for I had 
read in an old volume of Gil Blas, 


which I borrowed from Corporal Sa, 


of so many strange adventures, 
strokes of luck ing barbers, that 
I looked upon even initiated of 


the calling as a protected class of: be- 
ings ; the “ magnetic strap,” duly 
wielded, seeming more potent te: me 











than a conjuring wand ; and the “ Six- 
ay hone.” the only veritable stone of 
r 


‘My place, however, was no sinecure 
at the commencement of this new 
career ie Besides the Yap ae ap a 
ings, ings, scourings, and other 
domestic duties which I have already 
enumerated, I had the minor arrange- 
ments of “ the business,” in great 
numbers, to attend to. First, I had 
to dress the false curls of half the shop 
girls in our neighbourhood ; pick the 
new hair that we bought, and mend 
the old wigs. Then I had to wait upon 
the motions of my Magnus Apollo, our 
eldest ’prentice—heat his irons when 
he dressed hair, and bear the blame 

en he did mischief. And, beyond 

» I had to assist my master in a sort 
of laboratory, up in our back garret ; 
where we imitated the patent oils of 
*¢ Russia” and ‘‘ Macassar ;” manufac- 
tured “ Ruspini’s tooth powder,” and 
**-Day and Martin’s blacking ;” and 
transmuted, by the aid of so many va- 
rieties in colouring, simple hog’s-lard 
into “ bear’s grease,” “ French lip- 
salve,” or “‘ Marrow pomatum.” 

I overcame the first difficulty in my 
trade—that of setting razors—tolera- 
bly well. I practised, indeed, upon 
those which strangers left at our shop 
to be sharpened, not on our own, 
which were used in the trade. The 
owners, too, sometimes to come 
back and complain, that their steel, 
after my labour, cut worse than it had 
done b=fore. But my master, who 
had little feeling for persons who 
shaved themselves, uniformly threw 
the blame, in such cases, upon the 
awkwardness of the complainant. Ei- 
ther he had not “‘ strapped” the razor 
enough—or he had strapped it too 
much—or he had not dipped it in hot 
‘water—or he had dipped it in water 
which was too hot—or (and that was 
an objection which no grumbler ever 
could get over) there was something 
wrong in his manner of holding the 
weapon. The dispute commonly clo- 
sing on the part of Mr Latherbrush, 
with a proposal (for twopence more 

id) to adjust the restive machine 

imself, or to sell the beard-pestered 
complainant a “ tried pair of razors,” 
which “ had shaved thousands,” and 
** would shave thousands more ;” 


which proffer, if accepted, probably 
eaten the ingenious propounder 
a crown for a pair of blades, 
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which had been bought at an iron- 
stall for fourpence. 

But I had conquered the difficulty 
of sharpening a razor ; and had made 


so much progress in the faculty of 
using one, that generally, in the joy- 
ous haste of a holiday eve, or Satur~ 
day night, when all was hurry and 
bustle in our shop—when our five 
chairs. were all full, and our Observer 
was quite thumbed to pieces—when 
the fire shone bright, cook the shaving- 
pot hissed and bubbled—when the 
candles were fresh snuffed, and mas- 
ter was in humour, and even our 
old Dutch clock seemed to tick with un- 
wonted Cer SOE upon press~ 
ing occasions like these, when a steel, 
as may be supposed, twirled in every 
available finger, I had been entrusted 
with the chins of our smock-faced 
customers—(the blaekbeards, besides 
that they were more choleric and dan- 
gerous of temper, being the more dif- 
ficult clients to dismantle of the two) 
—when an accident fell out, which 
blighted for ever my prospects in the 
‘. mystery” and occupation of a bar- 
er. 
‘¢ Like reeds, not hair !”’ 
* a * 2 s 

You may recollect perhaps, Mr Edi- 
tor, that, about thirteen years ago, 
certain Orders of Council (issued du- 
ring the war) shut out the Birming- 
ham manufacturers, for a time, from 
the American market. The joy which 
pervaded my native town, when these 
Orders were taken off, was boundless. 
Some people illuminated their houses ; 
others blew themselves up with gun- 
powder ; balls, routs, -and concerts, 
night after night, were given by every 
family of any gentility ; and the six 
hackney coaches of Birmingham were 
bespoke for full-dress parties sixteen 
deep. But, if it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, I am sure I may 
say, that’s a good wind which blows 
nobody evil ; it happened, oh one of 
these evenings of general rejoicing, 
that a traveller, who was staying at 
the “Hen and Chickens” hotel; took 
a fancy to require the assistance of a 
hair-dresser. 

For my sins, not a single fashion- 
able barber was to be met with! Mr 
Frizzlewig’s le were dll engaged 
for the next week. Mr Tailcomb was 
sent to; but he “ could not come in 
less than two hours.” . At last, the 
waiter (who was to bring a barber, 
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whether he could get one or no) be- 
thought him of us, and ran down with 


the prmener? commands. 

Napkin’s intimation ~we 
an immense sensation in our par- 
lour. My master had met with an 
accident the day before—he was the 
real barber of whom the story is told, 
that cut his own thumb through the 
cheek of his customer. Our big ’pren- 
tice was gone out for all the afternoon, 
to decorate the young ladies, by con- 
tract, at “‘ Hollabaloo House” board- 
ing-school. I—the enfant perdu of the 
scissars—was the only disposable force! 
But great exigencies must be met with 
appropriate exertions of daring. An 
introduction at the ‘* Hen and Chic- 
kens” was an opportunity not to be 
neglected. John Blowbellows, the 
blacksmith, who had been grumbling 
because J was going to shave him, was 
now informed that he could not be 
shaved at all ; and, with instructions 
to “ cut gently,” and “‘ to charge at 
least half a crown,” I was hurried off 
to “ the gentleman at the inn.” 

The first sight of my new patient 
set my nerves dancing in all directions. 
He was a huge, tall, brawny, red-hot 
Irishman, with a head of hair bright 
orange, and as curly as that of. a 
n 


e Cut my hair, boy,” he said, in a 
voice like the grating of waggon- 
wheels ; ‘and, you spalpeen, be handy, 
for it’s these twenty-four hours that 
I’m waiting for you.” 

I had cut two descriptions of hair 
in my time; but Mr M‘Boot’s was 
neither of these. In the smooth, 
straight lock, I succeeded pretty well ; 
for I could cut an inch or so off all 
round, and tell by my eye when all 
was even. And in the close crop of 
the charity-school, I was at home to 
facility ; for it was only ruuning the 
comb along, close to the scalp, and 
against the grain, and cutting off 
everything that appeared above it. 
But the stranger’s hair was neither in 
the lanky, nor the close hogged mood. 
It was of a bright red colour, as I 
have said before—stiff as wire—of 
an inveterate tight round curl—and 
bushy to frightfulness, from excess of 
luxuriant growth. He had started 
from London with it rather too long ; 
worn it, uncombed, on a three months’ 
journey thr Wales; and waited 
till he reach 
might have it cut in the fashion. 

* Cut my hair, I say, you devil’s 


”_ 
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baby,” ted this’ t of the ap- 
pling eherlare fare ching fi 
ught from a tumbler of brandy and 
water, which he was consuming while 
he dressed, and recommencing, in a 
horrible voice, to sing “ The Lads of 
Shillelagh,” a measure which my en- 
trance had for the moment interrupt- 
ed. I obeyed, but with a tremblin 
hand ; the very first sight of his head . 
had discomposed all my faculties. T 
plunged into the operation of adjust- 
ing it as into a voyage over sea, with- 
out rudder or compass. I cut a bit 
here, and a bit there, taking’ very lit- 
tle off at a time, for fear of losing mj 
way ; but the detestable round er 
rolling itself up the moment I let go 
the end, defeated every hope, every 
chance, of regularity. si 
“ Thin the rest,” blasphemed the 
sufferer, ‘‘ and so leave it, for I'll not 
wait.” This command put the finish- 
ing stroke to my mk are’ Thinning 
was a process entirely past my skill ; 
but a fresh execration, interrupting 
“¢ The Lads of Shillelagh,” left me no 
longer any power of thought. I had 
seen the business of ‘ —-_ per- 
formed, although I did not at all com- 
prehend it; I knew that the scissars 
were to be run through the hair from 
one side to another with a sort of snip 
—snip—all the way, so I dashed on— 
snip—snip—through the close round 
curls, quite surprised at my own dex~ 
terity, for about a minute and a half; 
and then, taking up my comb to col-' 
lect the of the operation,’ 
three-fourths of the man’s hair came. 
off at once in my hand! . 
What followed I have never exactly 
been clear to. Mr M‘Boot, I think, 
felt the sudden chill occasioned by the’ 
departure of his head-gear: ‘at all 
events, he put his*hand to his head, 
and motioned to rise. I made a rush 
to the door, muttering something about 
“* heating irons ;” but, as I turned 
round, I saw discovery in his eye. I 
see him even now, with a countenafice’ 
more in amazement than in anger,” 
standing, paralyzed, beside the chai 
upon which he been sitting, and 
rubbing his head with the left hand, - 
as doubting if the right had not mis- 
infewwaell Te’ but, at the moment 
when the thing occurred, 1 thought 
only of my escape. I made but one: 
step to each flight of stairs ; clung to 
the basket of a London coach whie 
happened to be starting at’ the mo-* 
ment, and, in five minutes, with the 











thinning scissars” still hanging to 
my a sight of Birmingham 
ever ; 


 ¢ My native land, good night !” 
e 2 a * _ _ * 


My uncle Sneezum shook his head 
over the counter of his little snuff-shop 
in the Seven Dials, when I humbly 
announced myself as the eldest hope 
of his eldest sister, Grizzel. 

* Thomas Ticklepitcher,” said he, 
** if such indeed thou art, why hast 
thou left thy home and native city ?” 

He snuffed up huge pinches of black 

—at least the profits of a whole 
day's sale,—as he listened to my un- 
lucky adventure with Mr M‘Boot. 
e hast done ill, boy,” he said, 
* to quit thy master. “T'was but a 
beating at the worst, and such, I doubt, 
neat considerations, ) had done 

service rather than mischief. Out 
of my doors, boy,” he continued, “ and 
Heaven be with thee. Begone, lest I 
be prosecuted for harbouring a rebel- 
lious apprentice.” 

The immediate enforcement of my 
uncle’s command, (for by nething 
short of enforcement could I have been 
induced to obey it,) the post-haste en- 
forcement of that most merciless di- 
rection, was delayed, for a moment, 
by the approach of a customer. 

‘* A monster, a very monster, in apparel, 
And not like a Christian foot-boy.” 

It was a wretched-looking child, 

about thirteen years oli—buttoned into 


a jacket, both too long and too 
ibe for ia and almost cxtiapidel 
by a hat of (once) shining leather, 
tied eet ee 8 band of —— 
yellow tinsel, whose a rance afford- 
ed me this span of ra 

* An ounce of Scotch, Mr Sneez- 
um,” wheezed the tre, in a crack- 
ed octave tone, raising its head so as 
to peep under the brim of its ponder- 
ous hat, and so giving me to see that 
a cravat, white, perhaps, in the pre- 
. vious century, was twisted and tied in 
a quaint fashion round its neck. 

** An ounce of the best Scotch, Mr 
Sneezum,” it continued ; “ and, if you 
hear of a foot-boy that wants a place, 
cps aed to my master, for 

"m going away to-day.” 

** Going away, dog,” 
grumbled my uncle, weighing the 
snuff, “82 you ~ all for going away 
—never w what a place is, 
till you lose it.” os 


ou young 
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ta pe an ——— 
coughi an emptys ) 
—and lin gepiorrather teving topull 

at heel, shoe which completed 

outline of its four-incli-long knee- 
breeehes, and well splashed cotton 
stockings, “ well, only send any you 
hear of ; for our shopman will grumble 
wickedly if he has to carry out the 
physic stuff himself :”—and away the 
creature paddled out of the shop, look- 
ing like a snail in the shell of an un- 
ae lobster. 

This was no encouraging specimen 
of the condition of Lesbe servants ; 
but the fact cut two ways. If serving- 
men were such, how pitiable their con- 
dition! but, if such were serving-men, 
how easy the situation of a serving- 
man to attain! I saw the “ out of my 
shop,” which the elfin lacquey’s ap- 
pearance had interrupted, rising again, 
and peremptorily, in the eye omy 
uncle, and I entreated him to allow me 
to go after the service now becoming 
vacant. ‘Though not tall enough for 
the 10th Hussars, I was a colossus 
eompared with the atomy who had 
just left the counter; and, besides 
that I dreaded returning to Birming- 
ham, I was (unless in my hopes from 
my uncle’s bounty) entirely without 
the means of getting there. 

Mr Sneezum, to do him justice, had 
no ill feeling towards me. So that 
he got me out of his house—he cared 
very little how—he had not the least 
wish that I should be starved, if I 
could live other than at his cost ; and 
so, after a hard word or two, as to lea- 
ving my “ bounden: profession,” and 
some remarks about “ rolling stones,” 
whick I did not distinctly understand, 
I got leave to wait upon Mr Camomile 
Bolus, at the sign of the Pestle and 
Mortar, near the bottom of St Martin’s 
Lane. 

“ Surgeon, apothecary, 

Accoucheur—for midwife 

Has grown vulgar.” 
a * ~ * * * 
_ pondered as I passed between Mon- 
mouth Street and Charing Cross, upor 
what my uncle had delivered as to the 
abandonment of my lawful calling. 
But my failure with Mr M‘Boot made 
me doubt whether I had a genius for 
dressing hair. The distance I had to 
measure was trifling ; two wavers and 
a resolution brought me to the house 
of Mr Bolus. 

I knocked at the private door,—for 

12 
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there shop, garnished with gal- favourable eye. He took my reference ’ 
ves faded green cutrtaias, = . oa Mr Sneez- 


nobody was in it,—I knocked at the 
private door with a trembling hand, 
and with a hope, I hardly knew why, 
that my pigmy acquaintance might 
i e first knock ~g one 
brought up a 
whom I conjectured cartes 
’s family, and to whom I 
stated, with much humility, that I 
they were in want of “‘ a man- 
servant.” I that the term 
** man” was a little doubtful in such 
a case, I afterwards found out 
that I totally mistaken in 
icion.) But I did not quite 
dike the idea of “ boy,” and there was 
no word, within my knowledge, of 
convenient medium. 

Mr Bolus was at dinner, so I wait- 
ed some time in the passage, and saw 
a servant-maid—a mere moun- 
of dirt and animal matter—run 
or twice heavily up and down 


3 


gE 


stairs. Presently, I heard a voice, 
which, from its penetrating tone, I 
judged to be that of my mistress that 
should be. A kind of cold shivering 
came over me at the sound. I did not 
like the key. It struck me as unfa- 
vourable to ‘‘ men” (or other) ser- 


this time a raw-boned, 
ng young man, whom I 
took, from his accent, to be a Welsh- 
man, came out of a back parlour, and 
passed by a cross door into “the shop ;” 
and the next moment, with my. heart 
in my mouth, I was summoned into 
the ce of Mr Bolus. 

‘ Doctor was a queer little ill-fa- 
voured old man, not unlike my ho- 
noured relative, Mr Sneezum, in fi- 
gure. He asked me a multiplicity of 
questions, the whole of which I an- 
swered with that deference and dee 

which a man generally fee 
when his next meal depends upon the 
grace of the person whom he is ad- 


He asked—‘“‘ In what services I had 
lived ?” 
~ Thad come from the country: to 
seek for service.” 
_ «© What had I been used to do?” 
‘* T had been a barber ; but—my— 
my hand was -not steady enough to 
shave, and so I had left the business.” 
Mr Bolus, for ae a 
powdered wig hi ~ Dou it 
was this Pen een which —— 
“~<a a 
Vor, XIV. 


\ 


for character fo my uncle, 
um, who (as I observed) ‘* had the: 
honour to supply him with snuff;” » 
and, on the very same ee 
had the satisfaction to be formally hi- 

red into his service. 


* Bree 
* Your worship promised that: I 
shoud dante slctucieas Glanetiend™ 


«* And so you shall, you rogue,—at 
my discretion.” 

My little was packed off 
in the evening, before I arrived at the 
Doctor’s-house, possibly lest he should 
inspire me with notions prejudicial:to : 
my new situation. I saw the great sér- 
vant-maid, who had struck my fancy: 
the day before, and was desired to put 
on the “ livery,” which had been worn 
by the last incumbent. This direction 
was easily given, but not quite so easily 
obeyed. As I was nearly three times 
bigger in dimension than the appari- 
tion of the snuff-shop, the suit was as 
paneer vt ae © Sarees. it had been. 
superflu large for him. The jack- 
ot dragged on with desperate efit j 
the reaching down not more than 
two inches below my elbow—for the 
eloth, which was originally coarse and 
spongy, had become shrunken by long 
use and repeated wetting.* ** Indeed 
the whole t was so heavy, and 
damp, and clammy, that I could have 
fancied I was wrapping myself ini a 
leaden-coffin, except that a coffin (un- 
less in especial cases) serves one tenant 
in its life only ; whereas, of the inclo- 
sure into which I was compressing my 
self, I was, at least, the tw for- 
tieth occupant. 

But I got on the jacket, which was 
too small, and the hat, which was too 
large—the lower parts of the dress 
were absolutely oe I was 
then sent my rounds with a huge arm- 
pannier of phials and pill-boxes, which 
I found was perfectly well known: as 
** the Doctor's basket,” to all the 
ged urchins in the neigh m 
Afterward, I was desired to make my © 
own bed and theassistant’s, one under 
one counter, and one under the otlier. 
And, in conelusion, with a light, whole- 
some su of bread and cheese, and 


a draught of small-beer, (which had 
not its name for nothing,) I went to 


rest for the first time in the habitation. 
of my new master. i 
I would that all those who-envy the 


servant that wears a livery, could 
" 2 
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witness the condition of the servant 
that wears a bad one. I would that 


whoever the ‘ bottom-glass” 
to the butler, had to through all 
the grades by which the butler’s ig- 


nity is arrived at. Immortal be the 
memory of that author—I could al- 
most swear that he was a footman 
himself—who wrote a moral lesson to 
the world:in the character (mistaken 
for humorous) of Scrub. In the ser- 
vice of Mr Bolus, what a martyrdom 
did I suffer! John Rugby, in the play, 
had an easy place of it compared te 
mine ; and the old Frenchman, Mon- 
sieur Thing-me, was a merciful master. 
- I got up, in the frost and snow, at 
six o clock in the morning, swept oe 

and watered, rubbed windows 
knives, cleaned master’s and mistress’s 
and Mr Ap-Bleedaway’s, and first floor 
3 brushed clothes, car- 


es 
3 
: 
g 
F 


y make it 
3) a beer—I taste it now! 
Master, for economy, used to brew it 
3 and a wages (I had almost 
forgot the livery,) of seven sterling 
pounds a-year ! 

I wore out a sad twelvemonths at 
sign of The Pestle and Mortar. I 


1 bye 


’ sence But, about a week after 
IT turned my back upon St Mar- 


‘tin’s-Lane,—-with three pounds in m 
pocket, and a year’s character to back 
it,—I heard that Mr Steptoe wanted a 
‘servant ; and made all expedition to 
‘apply. for the place. 


* 
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he ‘+ A snipt sage te 
. Mr Steptoe was a dancing-mas- 
ter, and clean another Kind of meen 
than my old master, the apothecary. 
1 kano his bills stuck ol even te 

win characters— . a 
and elles ae “ weekly assem- 
blies,” “ attending schools,” and 
‘* private lessons,” and “ cotillons and 
quadrilles ;” and he lived, moreover, 

mite in the fashionable part of Lon- 

in John-street, Tottenham Court 

Road, or (as he called it,) “ John- 
street, Fitzroy Square.” 

On mentioning my errand at his 
house, I was told to wait awhile, until 
Mr § had finished ‘‘ the lesson 
whieh he was giving.” As I stood jn 
the hall, I heard music, and people 
dancing up stairs; and some young 
men in and out, like those that 
used to call on Mr Ap-Bleedaway on 
a Sunday. Presently the back-per. 
door, which was ajar, blew open, and 
there was a Saiee gatieme,. rary 
middle-aged, standing with his feet in 
the stocks. Then I peeped through 
the key-hole of the front parlour door 
and I saw a young lady figuring round 
in all manner of postures, and count- 
ing time—one, two, three, four—all 
the while to herself. 

ian he took the llr gale 
stairs, an erly. 
sates aut of den chaeln aml tod im to 
use the dumb-bells at home night and 
morning. Then he turned spoke 
tome. He was dressed very gay and 
Saerigne eae haan ona silk-stock- 
ings, though it was only the morning ; 
but I was afraid-to think too well of 
the place for all that, for the house 
had a cold and desolate look, like, and 
I saw as I came in, that there was no 
fire in the kitchen. 

The first question Mr Steptoe asked 
me was—whether I could play upon 
the fiddie ? And when I answered that 
I could, (for I had learned a little 
upon an old violin of Mr Ap-Bleeda- 
way's,) he said that I should be his 
apprentice, and that he would teach 
me to danee. But I knew that ap- 
paeee got no wages, so I declined 

is offer with thanks, He shook his 


head at this, and said he feared *‘ I 


should not do;” but, if I could make 
myself very smart, (for everything 
about. him must be very smart, and 


he should not. give me a livery until 

he saw whether I suited him, ) I might 

come and try his service for a while. 
It was an eyil hour for me when I 























I laid out 


law, could not 


Ls 
: 
& 
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last. One morning, when I went as 
usual to fetch our gig from the sta- 
bles, the stable-keeper said that he 
‘should not let it go out, for we owed 
him more than he should be able to 
sell it for; a few days afterwards our 
were seized for rent, and mas- 

ter (while he pretended to send me 
into the city on a m ) went off 
himself upon the-sly, and carried off 
all he sack along with him. I 
saw him once, a long time afterwards, 
acting Pantaloon in a show at Bartho- 
tomew Fair, and the young lady that 
used to count time in the front par- 
ited fee but, when 
I asked him for money, he protested 
he had not a shilling, adding, that “ if 
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he had his 
“at the: a ape then 


in the fashionable season—giving par- 
ties in it to his brother-tradesmen 
when the lodgers were out of town. 
But here there were so many masters 
and so much work, that, though I had 
the gayest livery that ever was 
—light-blue, faced with seat, 
plush breeches 
me wear it for a pattern, that other 
folks might order the same—yet I 
found the place too much for my pa 
tience, and quitted it, at all 
in less than a fortnight. b 
= ois ver in the 1 Temple and I 
gown, a er > i 
ty age oe gpa en in. 
need of it, having carried 
sic to him when I lived at Mr 
He hired me both as clerk 
sonal servant ; and I staid wi 
partly out of inclination,, 
necessity, almost twelve m 
deed I found out in this 


itt 
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H 
is 


lawyer, I am sure, (for he told mé.so 
soe a ee times ;) a 
ow or other, he got no practice. 
used to go down and sit in the courts 
all day, and bow to the judges, and 
nod to the attorneys ; but still it would 
not do. -.2 

At. last, we did get a brief at the 
Clechatioetl Cosson > aha 
woman for c-house : 
coh tl canuaaile mene 
that old woman was in luck to have 


took nineteen objections to the form 
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of the indictment. Then he made a 
speech for the defence, which would 
have done, I am sure, for a defence of 
igh treason. It lasted above two hours 
a half as it was ; and I know it 
-would have lasted longer, (for I had 
are it out myself the day men 
that the judge, or chairman, 
yh high om aia 
“went to in high glee, our 
client was convicted, and borrowed all 
. the newspapers next morning to read 
what was said about the case; but, 
would any one believe the neglect of 
those néws-writers ! there was no no- 
tice of our trial at all in any paper but 
‘one ; and, in that, our was en- 
tirely left out! I never knew a gen- 
tleman more provoked than my master 
was on that occasion. I remember he 
doy aw thcngh a deted pplo-ais 
) ough a dozen people 
of theta want money to, he would 
not see one of them. 
We got into print, however, in some 
if the newspa 


pers did us in- 
justice, for my master wrote occasion- 
ally for one of the minor magazines. 
It was the theatrical criticisms princi- 
y that he used todo. He used to 

ictate, and I used to write. He took 
the opinions out of the morning pa- 
pers, and tlie jokes out of some old 
play-books that he had ; and this turn- 
ed to account, for we always had tic- 
kets for the theatre ; and sometimes 
used to send beside for orders to the 
performers, who generally gave them 
‘with great -nature and politeness. 
But although I had not much hard 
‘work to complain of with Mr Gabble- 
wn, yet I had the deuce and all of 
ifficulty ever to get any wages. Then 
‘I was run off my feet with carrying 
books, which he wrote, to all the pub- 
lishers in town ; and always having to 
fetch them back again. Then er 
thing which was unbearable was, that 
used constantly to dine abroad ; 
almost always on such occasions 
that I had to dine at home ; and, 
eall, I had now nary ema hating 
= figure ;—I co ve look~ 
ed down upon Corporal Stock, and even 
the serjeant of the 10th hussars would 
not have blushed to notice me ;—in 
short, I had lived in various services, 
and knew (or thought I knew) some- 
thing of the world ; and, seeing no rea- 
son why I should not die an exciseman 
‘as well as my neighbours, I resolved to 
give up plebcian allegiance altogether, 


¥ 


E 


a 
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and, in future, black no boots but those 
of pan of itnction, | 


** We, who have the honour to serve no- 
bility.” 

Did you ever, in your visits to Lon+ 
don, Mr Editor, walk round Grosve- 
nor-Square about nine o'clock on a 
finesummer’sevening? You must have 
taken notice, I am sure, of the glorious 
mansions in that neighbourhood,— 
with their spacious entries, did 
halls, ample offices, and noble gar- 
dens? Did the peculiar repose of the 
streets in this ~ eee ever strike you, 
Mr Editor ? vicinity seeming in 
@ manner to be a world of itself,—@ 
region into which business or vulgari- 
ty never entered, and where every ob- 
ject you met was an appurtenance to 
grandeur? I declare to you, Mr Edi- 
tor, that, whenever I carried a letter 
from my master, the counsellor, to any 
of the great houses about this neigh- 
bourhood, I used to feel a sort of awe 
as I entered the boundary of the pa- 
rish ; and I am sure I walked along 
the streets as if I had stolen some- 
thing. Oh! when I saw a fat . 

from head to foot, sitting like an 
emperor in his great hall pong or 
snuffing the air at his street door, I 
could not help fancying that I stood 
in the presence of a superior being. 
As I live by cast clothes, Mr Editor, 
Ican distinguish at this moment blind- 
fold—by the mere atmosphere—be- 
tween the parishes of Bloomsbury and 
St James’s. I heard a gentleman say 
once, who was come from abroad, that 
he had brought over a cameleon with 
him ; but that it died coming through 
the city. 

You will imagine my delight then, 
Mr Editor, on hearing, from a butler 
who patronized me, that the Hon. 
Mrs Whirligig wanted a footman five 
feet eight inches high. Fixed with this 
lady, only two doors out of Portman- 
Square, with four male companions 
in servitude, and in the society of al- 
most twice as many damsels,—with 

did accoutrements, cuisine, 
i stipend, and small beer un- 
known,—I made up my mind that I 
was settled for life. But there are cir- 
cumstances, sit—I am afraid you will 
begin to think that I can never be con- 
tented,—but there are circumstances 
which may neutralize even advantages 
like these ! 


‘The Honourable Mrs Whirligig 
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had; (I believe, no other fault than that 
of being the most unreasonable wo- 


man in the world. ‘She was -na- 
tured at times ; but never made 
any impression upon her. Setting all 
hours and regulations at defiance her- 
ian sateeiteeation te 
: sos thet ity 

pendants. If she wanted a particular 
tradesman at one o'clock, it was use- 
less to say, that he had been ordered 
‘to come at two. From the moment 
anew Waverley Novel was advertised, 
what ratings I not receive, if it 
beppmnahite ba Ce: Baeeane 
I don’t think she once gave mea right 
direction all the while I li i 
her ; but, if I had failed to find any 


as ladies’ footman, it was my duty to 
attend the ladies of our family on all 
occasions ; the power even of a 
London footman has its limits. . All 
the ladies of our family kept different 
hours of business and amusement, and 
all ex me to be always ready. 
My mistress kept me up at parties the 
whole night ; and the young ladies, 
her daughters, kept me out shopping 
the whole day. I used to come home 
with my mistress at four o'clock in a 
summers morning from a rout ; and 
the young ladies, and their governgss, 
wanted me to take their morning’s 

walk with them at six ! 

“ Francis ! 
Anon, anon, sir.”’ 
*. * * * + 

I might go on to give the details 
of ap cabeagentet services with the 
-Countess of Skin-F lint, and 
the West India Governor Whip and 
Strip—with the first of whom I lived 
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were the order of the day ; while the 
governor, who chose to make his ser- 
vants ‘ part of his family,” hav 
found negroes thrive well on salt 

and rice, saw no reason 

the same di t should not prove 


a fa gen ae ag 


Et 


enoughs, who jobbed a carriage, and 
i upon and bacon ; but ing 
nevertheless, di me for taki 


my hand once from my hat, in listen- 


ing tp ameenge much longer than e 
bill in Chancery. 
Or I might talk of the Earl of Cut- 


and-run, with whom luxury was even 
matter of command ; but who turned 
me off, nevertheless, for refusing to 
hang a Newfoundland dog, when the 
animal would not jump a fifth time 
off Richmond-bridge for a wager, 

I might go on, too, to the 
thousand-and-one rebuffs which I re+ 
ceived in the course of my. various 
applications for service: My bei 

jected at one house, because I was 
too tall—at the next, because I wag 
too short—at a third, because I’ was 
not “ serious "—at a dozen, because I 
did not fit the last man’s livery. I 
might comment generally upon the 
unfairness of masters and mistresses, 
who blame servants for bad weather, 
non-arrival of the post, intrusion of 
unwelcome guests, and all other cure 
rent inconveniences—who measure, in 
their estimate of fitting em 


E 


the test quantity of work w 

can be done in the hour, and 

just four-and-twenty times as to- 
performed in the da devise 

impossibilities with infinite thought, 

and expect to have them performed 


without any thought at all—who make 
up their minds, whenever any article 
is missing, that ‘‘ the servant” must 
have taken it, because he is obviously 
the person most in need of it—who 
allow their domestics not even those 
infirmities which are i ble from 


ingratitude, or their infidelity—and 
look for devotion, disinterestedness, 

who only 
exists upon the tenure of their caprice ; 


and who is but too well aware, that, _ 
after years of faithful service, it needs 











ion of the pastry cook. I 
do regret that out of aversion to Mr 
Twangle, the music teacher, I spilled 
pF Et into his lap one day, 
en he dined with the Earl of Cut- 


and-run. I t that I strangled two 
of Mrs Whitley’ gold fishes, to make 
her think that the water, a mile and a 


of tion reese 
and that, spite of tem or 
cation, I hist 80 offend no more. 
* « >. ee 
* Liberty and Fleet Street for ever !” 
Thanks be, however, to the rod 
which, in the Blue-coat = tw 
mingham, awakened in me irit 
of reading and writing! I speak, for- 
tent “er not from the pressure 
iate feeling, for I have a bet- 
ter service, at present, than falls to 
the lot of most. My master is a be- 
and, what is more, a consi- 
derate man; and, but that he has an 
turn for mechanical inven- 
tion, and will keep devising machines 


4, 
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to assist me in my work, which are 
more trouble to look after, than it 


over ; but for this, my situation would 
be a footman’s roses. 


summoni keeper 
ot wan the man who led the battle, 
last season, at the -house, when 
the footmen were to have been ousted 
from the waiting room, which 
os ween 5¢ I have a petition now 

ing in my pantry for signature, = 
he that an eiiditional duty may ua 
posed upon that vile small beer ; which 
ae stout stomach has disturbed so 
terribly ! 

If these slight remarks, Mr Editor, 
+ ners Reed way into your publica- 
tion, save one a from ~ 
damp garret, my labour will not 
quite lost. May they weigh with those 
oe and clement —_ who 4 
pect all personal accomplishments, 
cardinal virtues, nen oy ion, 
and universal ee oe for twenty 

ineas a-year, and “‘ the ran of the 

itchen a At all events, Mr Editor, 
for m I may say—“ if you accept 
theta, then their out is He nar ;" and 
there will be no compliment in 
adding, that you will always be able 
to command the services, as well as 
the gratitude, of your constant reader, 

THomas TICKLEPITCHER. 
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SIX SONNETS ON THE SCENERY OF THE ESK. 


SONNET DEDICATORY. 


Aldsygh » hupdee? losanes of wars soil, 
Riva. eal goes he and stad. ol stretch SEN, 
pact ago we were seen 
Os Bae pele fan, eenok oper 
(What time ascendi fat lucid. 


The summer lark shrouds, ) 
Bidding upon the pet deste 4 
The hills—the hamlets—and the morning clouds— 


YeThat thoughts of early daye mee of ih 
t ts of early days can ever 
Or late-found friendships overcast with shade 
The dear, the heartfelt joys of earl — 

Let then these trifles a m 

To thy benignant heart, of Esk poe GE 





No. I. 


A mountain child, ’mid nb eg ewer 
Thou risest, murmuring an on, 
Between rude banks, o’er rock and Pars stone, 
Glitterest remote, where seldom step intrudes ; 
Nor unremoved, as, with a broader tide, 
Thou windest threugh the glens of Woodhouselee,* 
Where ’mid the song of bird, the hum of bee, 
A bard with scenes Arcadian cloth’d thy side, 
The pastoral Ramsay.—Lefty woods embower 
Thy rocky bed ’mid Roslin’s forest deep, 
Above whose top time-hallowed ruins 
Of castle and chapelle ;+ yea, to this hour 
Hawthornden downward from its steep, 
To tell of Drummond,} poesy’s bright flower. 





© It is here that the scenery of that inimitable pastoral, “« The Gentle Shepherd,” is 

placed. asad ts Cap Uist Oheie oi Gav ned, acaba. Sctoamnaeae eal Gon eee 
Scotland, and in the best sense of the word, national. It is that Camp- 
bell, in his Specimens of the Poets, stands jeden Gu Gotnusiof tide Dectonie oon 
wichy patstou tereatitenahie bs Rgnahunteastedeeunidh anitenoaan: aan 

paintings in reference to it have been made from the actual scenery.—‘‘ Habbie’s 
Hee” hs long tehhiounel the favourite resorts for rural festivities, during the sum- 
mer months, to the inhabitants of the metropolis. 


+ Castle and Chapelle. 

The Castle of Roslin is now almost in a state of entire ruin, only an apartment or 
two, at the upper part of the south-eastern extremity, being habitable. 
The Chapel, so famous in the earlier poems of Scott, is still remarkably entire ; and 
one of the principal curiosities in the county to which travellers resort.—See Lay of the 

Last Minstrel, Forsyth’s Beauties of Scotland, and Peter’s Letters, Vol. Til. 


taht Gow posting 

A ical licence is. here a ce use an almost completely mo- 
andaha In it are portraits of Drummond and Ben Jonson. ppp ek 
between these sages concerning the merits of many old English authors, vide the folio 
edition of Drummond’s Works, page 224. It was for this conversation that the cha- 
racter of the poet of Hawthornden is so severely handled by Mr Gifford, in his edition of 
the works ot the ‘* Rare Ben.” For a fine dramatic sketch of the same, see Tim’s 
Magic Lantern, No. VIII. in Vol. IV. of this Magazine. Wordsworth also -vi- 
sited Mr Gillies amid the same scenery ; and has left a fine sonnet commemorative of 
* Roslin’s faded grove.” 








| 
| 
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No. II. 


Nor lovelier to the bard’s enamour'd gaze, 

Dy wn Italian Paw gov its bed, 

' By whispering o’erhung !* when calmly led 
To meditate what rural life displays: . 
Trees statelier do not canopy with gloom 

The brooks of Vallambrosa,t nor do flowers, 

Beneath Ausonia’s sky, which seldom lowers, 
Empurple dark-eyed Brenta’s} banks with bloom, 
Fairer than thine, romantic Esk, so bright 

Thou shin’st, a mirror for the cooing dove, 

That sidelong eyes its form with selfish love, 
Well pleased ; ‘mid blosmy furze, with bosom light, 

All day the linnet carrols, and, from grove, 
The blackbird sings to thee at fall of night. 


* By whispering reeds o’erhung— 

Hic viridis tenera pretexit arundine ripas 

Mincius. MEL. Bucolic. vii. 
+ The brooks of Vallambrosa— 

—— Thick as autumpal leaves, that strew 


The brooks of Vallambrosa.——— Paradise Lost. 
+ Empurple dark-eyed Brenta— 
—— Gently flows , 
The deep-dy'd Brenita. " Childe Harold, C. iv. 
No. III. 


Down from the gloomy forests of Dalkeith, 

Where majesty surrounds a ducal home, 

Between fresh corn-fields, gleaming, thou dost come ; 
Bush, scaur, and rock, and hazelly shaw beneath : 
High tow’ring, ’mid its slopes of orchard ground, 

Stands Inveresk, with its proud villas fair,* 

Scotland’s Montpelier, for salubrious air, 

And beauteous prospect, wide and far renown’d.— 
What else could be, since thou, with lapsing tide, 

Below dost murmur pleasantly, thy green 

And daisied banks outspread, where frequent seen, 
The browsing heifer shews her dappled side, 

And, ’mid the bloom-bright furze, are oft descried 

Anglers, that patient‘oer thy mirror lean. 


* “ Inveresk, with its proud villas fair,” is beautifully situated on a little hill, on the 
northern border of the ; orchards and gardens stretching from behind the village, . 
which is shaped like a half moon, to the slip of meadow ground, which borders the 
river. From the beauty of its situation, and the healthiness of the climate, it obtained 
of old the title of the Montpelier of Scotland. 

This hill has been identified as the situation of a Roman colony, from numerous coins 
and relics of antiquity, which have at various times been dug up. About thirty years 
ago, a Roman bath was discovered almost entire. Vid. Sir John Sinclair. 

ses the civil wars, Oliver Cromwell used the Charch of St Michael, on this hill, 
as for his cavalry ; and threw up a mound in the churchyard, for commanding 
the mouth of the Esk by cannon. The mound’is still entire. Not many years ago, a 
subterraneous magazine of gunpowder was discovered not far from the spot. 

The bridge over the Esk is supposed to be of Roman construction ; but no traces of 
its date are extant. 

Three fields of battle are within three miles of Inveresk :—Carberry to the south; 
Pinkie immediately beneath it ; and Prestonpans to the east. 

13 . 
































Siz Sonnets on the Scenery of the Esk. 


No. IV. 


Daighitel tis, and soothing sweet, at eve, 
sunlight, like a dream, hath pass'd away, 
O’er Pentland’s far-off peaks, and shades of grey 
Around the landscape enviously weave ; 
To stand upon this high walk, canopied 
With stately lime-trees, forming gorgeous bowers, 
*Mid perfumes bland of honey-scented flowers ; 
To gaze upon the fields ont-stretching wide, 
To mark the distant hills of sombre hue, 
That range along the South, out-stretching far, 
And thee, translucent Esk, with face of blue, 
While, as enamour’d, the bright Evening star 
Looks on thy deeps, its loveliness to view. 


No. V. 


A beech tree spreads aloft its emerald boughs ; 
And, on a couch of velvet moss beneath, 
I rest alone ; the west wind’s perfumed breath 
Sighs past, ’tis Summer’s gentle evening close. 
Esk ! above thy tide the insects weave, 
Mixing and meeting oft, their twilight dance, 
While o’er the crown of Arthur’s Seat a glance 
Of crimson plays—the sun-shine’s glorious leave. 
The blackbird’s voice hath died amid the wood, 
And all is still—Ah! what is human life? 
A lightning flash, the memory of a dream ! 
Where are the joyful hearts that, by this stream. 
t fruits and wild-flowers, loud in boyhec “’s strife ? 
There is no sound,—I muse m solitude ! 


No. VI. 


How often, resting on this verdant sod, 
Have I, blue Esk, thy dimpling current viewed, 
Gliding serene, amid a solitude, 
As fair as e’er by human foot was trod! 
Here, o’er thy mirror, hangs the osier bough, 
Tall, lithe, and yellow, with its pointed leaves ; 
There, in the shade, where prickly bramble weaves 
With eed sloe-thorn, a i oi a harebells blow : 
Nor is wave unbroken by the 
Of speckled trout, what as the summer flies 
Hover in sportive dance, and cloudless skies 
O’erarch thy banks, with glory calm and deep ; 
Whilst thou unmark d art moving to the sea, 
Silent, like Time towards Eternity ! 


be 
Vor. XIV. 4G 








A New Monthly Asiatic Journal will 
eommence on the Ist of January, entitled, 
“ The Oriental Herald and Colonial Ad- 
vocate.” It will be conducted by Mr J. S. 
Buckingham, late Editor of the Caleutta 
Journal, with the view of affording an op- 
portunity of prometing, by inquiry and 
discussion, the I:nportaat Intcrests, Lite- 
rary, Political, and Commercial, of the 
British Empire in both the Indies. 

Robert Southey, Le has in the press, 
a work entitled, A Tale of Paraguay. 

Former Scenes Renewed; or, Notes, 
Classical and Historical, taken in a journey 
into France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Flanders, and Holland, and re- 
sidence in those countries in the years 1818, 
1819, 1820, and 1821; interspersed with 
Historical Anecdotes, and Memoirs of the 
Seven Grand Dukes of the House of Me- 
dici, and of the different Dynasties of Na- 
ples and Milan. Dedicated, by permission, 
to her Majesty, the Queen Dowager of 
Wirtemberg, late Princess here of Eng- 
land, and sister to George the 1V. King of 
Great Britain. By Thomas Pennington, 
A.M.— is now in the press. 

Shortly will be published, Dublin Pro- 
blems; being a Collection of Questions pro- 

to the Candidates for the Gold Me- 
dal at the General Examinations, from 1801 
to 1816 inclusive ;. which is succeeded by 
an account of the Fellowship Examination 
in 1823. 

A Midsummer Day’s Dream, by Edwin 
Atherstone, author of “* The Last Days of 
Herculaneum,” &c. 

A Dictionary of English Quotations, in 
Three Parts.—Part Ist, to consist of Quo- 
tations from Shakespeare; Part 2d, of Quo- 
tations from the other Poets in blank verse ; 
and Part 3d, of Quotations in Verse. 

In the press, Thoughts, chiefly designed 
as Preparative to Private Devotion. By John 
Sheppard, Esq. of Frome, Somerset. 

In the press, Clavis Horatiana ; or, a 
Key to the Odes of Horace. To which is 
prefixed a Life of the Poet, and.an Account 
of the Horatian Metres. For the use of 
Schools. In one vol. 

Shortly will be published, Herwald ; or, 
The Greeks of the Eleventh Century. In 
three vols. 

-The Prometheus Chained, of Eschylus, 
from Bloomfield’s Text, with the Original 
Greek, the Metres, the Gr. Order, English 
Accentuation and Notes, by T. W. C. Ed- 
wards, M.A. will be published directly. 
Also, a New Edition of the Medea of Euri- 
pides, revised and improved. The Orestes 
will be ready in a few weeks. ‘The Hecuba 
and Phenissz, with Person’s Text, are al- 
ready published. 
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LONDON. 


In the press, the First Part of a Work 
on the Distortions and Deformities to which, 
from various causes, the Human Body is 
subject. By John Shaw, Surgeon and Lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Surgery in London. 
This number treats of one class of the dis- 
eases of the spine—the distortions to which 
young people are liable from habitual bad 
postures and the of proper exercise. 

Joseph and his Brethren; a Scriptural 
Drama. In Two Acts. By H. L. Howard, 
is announced for publication. 

Mrs Opie’s New Work is entitled “* The 
Painter and his Wife.” 

The History of the Children of Elam, a 
Tale of the Tower of Babel. 

Mr Thomas Moore has announced The 
Life of the Right Hon, R. B. Sheriden in 
to. 


The Historical Life of Johanna of Sicily, 
Queen of Naples, and Coxntess of Pro- 
vence ; and correlative details of zhe Liter- 
ature and Manners of Italy and Provence, 
in the 13th and 14th Centuries, with Por- 


traits, &c. will soon a ‘ 

Sir Andrew Halliday, has nearly ready 
for the press, The Lives of the Dukes of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Brunswick, ances- 
tors of the Kings of Great Britain, of the 
Guelphic dynasty ; with Portraits of the 
most illustrious of these Princes, from 
drawings made from ancient statues, and 
paintings by the old Masters. 

Mr Purseglove has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, A Guide to Practical Farriery, 
containing Hints on the Diseases of Horses 
and Neat Cattle, with many valuable and 
original Recipes, from the Practice of an 
eminent Veterinary Surgeon. 

Essays and Sketches of Character by the 
late Richard Ayton, Esq. are announced. 

The History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines ; with Embellishments from the 
Antique. In one vol. 4to. is announced for 
publication. 

A Treatise on Nautical Astronomy and 
Navigation, by Mr Riddle, is in the press. 

The Graces ; or, Literary Souvenir, for 
1824; being a Collection of Original Tales 
and Poetry, by Distinguished Authors, is 
now in the press. 

. The History and Antiquities of the Town 

and Port of Hastings, illustrated with En- 
gravings, from original Drawings, by W. 
G. Moss, are announced. 

A Series of Sketches and Essays under 
the title of the Cameleon, by the author of 
** A Picturesque Promenade round Work- 
ing.” ’ 

A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French Sentences, Phrases, 
&c. which occur in Blacketone’s Commen- 
taries, 
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The Pupil’s Feecmsanperio. being .a 
Translation of the London Latin Pharma- 
copesia ; for the use of Students. 
By W. Maugham, Surgeon. In a small 
pocket vol., vil soon appear. 

The Rev..J. D. Jones is about to pub- 
lish the First Part of Historical and Mo- 
pase aage Asiineion pr icser ig con- 
taining e Hundr bridge. 

The third volume of Mr Sorters ‘s His- 
or of Dorion 4 now in the press. 


ap of the River Thames 

= London to "Margate, by Mr Willoch, 
will soon 

The Ei Volume of the Annual Bic- 


graphy and age comprehending Me- 
moirs of most of the celebrated Persons 
decease has taken place, or may 
take place, w within. the: present year, aia 
preparation ; and will be published on the 
Mo , thea 1824. 
ing Comm with God, or De- 

ogee Mon iene Day of the 
year. Translated from the original Ger- 

of Christian 


i 


James L. Drummond, M.D. has in the 
press a duodecimo volume, entitled ‘‘ First 
Steps to Botany,” intended as Popular [l- 
lustrations of the Science leading to its 
study as a branch of general education ; 
illustrated with numerous oe Wood Cuts. 

Hurstwood, a Tale of the year 1815, is 
mi 

iss Louisa Princeps has issued pro- 
posals for by wo Fon ms Ay in 
we harap ~ damck, ranslation of Tasso’s 
erusalem v under the 
of the Lady Julia Petre. ceed 

A Novel is in the press, entitled Coun- 
try Belles, or Gossips Outwitted. 

Naval Battles, from 1744 to the Peace 
in 1814, critically revised and illustrated 
by Charles Ekins, Rear Admiral; €.B. 
R.W.N. 

The Night before the Bridal, and other 
Poems, by Miss Garnett, are about to ap- 


pear. 
Fatal Ertors and Fundamental Truths, 
ae. in a Series of Narratives and 
A New Eiition is about to appear of 
Captain Golownin’s Memoirs of his Capti- 


vit 
The Old Doctrine of Faith asserted in 
nm to certain modern innovations, 
including Strictures on Reviews of the au- 
thor’s Sermons on Repentance and Faith, 
by the Rev. J. Carlisle. 

Patience, a Tale. By Mrs Hoffland, 
author of Tales of the Manor ; Integrity, 
a Tale ; Son of a Genius, &c. In 12mo. 

The Reading Guide, and Berkshire Di- 
rectory:for 1823; including an enumera- 
-tion of: the priacipal Seats of the Nobility 


and Gentry, and th 
*Typogrephia, or an Historical Sketch 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


605 
the and: Px of the Art of 
Printing ; with of the latest Im- 


provements ; and practical directions for 
the mode of conducting the various Bran 
ches of the Art; including the Processes 
of Stererty and Lithographic Printing, 
Illustrated by numerous Wood-en caving 
and Portraits. In two Parts, royal 8vo. . 
The En Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, 
President of a the Linnzan Society, will soon 
appear, 
' Elements of Algebra, compiled from 
Garnier’s. French Translation of Leonard 
Euler, and arran so as to form acon- 
plete System of entary Instruction in 
the first part of Algebra. ‘To which are add- 
Solutions of several Miscellaneous Pro- 
blems, with Preions and Examples for 


the Practice of the Student. By a Gradu- 
ate of the University of Cambridge. 

_ Old Church of en Prnteien, ina 
Series of Plain, Doctrinal, and Practical 


Sermons. By the Rev. R. Warner. Third 
edition is now in the press. : 

The Second and concluding Part of the 
Rev. Dr Yates’s Monastic History of Saint 
Edmundsbury is now in a state of consi- 
derable forwardness, and will probably ap- 
pear in the ensuing spring. 

A Series of Skewhes or Tales, entitled, 
Sayings and Doings, are announced for 

blication. 


“ Bernard Cohen is preparing for pub- 
lication Memoirs of the late Pope Pius 
VII. including the whole of his Private 

with the Emperor Na : 
leon ; taiti from the Archives of the Ve. 
tican, Ww with many other particulars of his 
eventful reign. 

A new novel, from the pen of Miss Por- 
ter, will shortly appear, entitled, Duke 
Christian of Luneberg, or Traditions from 
the Hartz. The work will be dedicated (by 
permission) to his Maj 

Travels in the Incerior of Southern A fri- 
ca. By William J. Burchell, Esq. With 
numerous coloured engravings, vignettes, 
&c. from the Author’s original drawings. 
The second volume. In 4to, 

Memoirs of the Life of Ferdinand VII. 
King of the Spains. By Don ——, Ad- 
vocate of the Spanish Tribunals. Transla- 
ted from the Original Spanish Manuscri 
By Michael J. Quin, Author of ‘* A 
sit to Spain in 1822 and 1823.” 

Elements of the Hi of Civil Go- 
vernment, being a View of the Rise and 
Progress of the Various Political Institu- 
tions that have subsisted throughout the 
world, By the late James Tyson, Esq.; 

Aids to Reflection, in a Series of Pru- 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms 
extracted chiefly from the works. of Arch- 
bishop: « : With Notes and. inter 


% Richcccatens » Esq. is about to be pub- 
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w'the Romie Vede-Mecum, or Travel- 

*s Pocket panion ; being a Transla- 
tion of Madame Genlis’ amifiar Conver. 
sations into the Modern Greek, English, 
and Italian. By Marianna Caterina and 
Teresa Macri, of Athens, for the support 
of themselvesiand Mother, the widow of the 
English Consul at Athens, during twenty- 


emoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, during the rei 
of Charles the Second, and James the Se. 
cond, and the intimate friend of the cele. 
brated John Evelyn; now first decyphered 
from the Original MSS. written in short 


hand, and preserved in the Pepysian Li- 


The Approach of the Latter Days, in 
Four Dincetations on the following sub- 
jects : The Sword, or War, Pestilence, Fa- 
mine, and Antichrist. 

The Memoirs of George IIT. Continued 
to the Termination of the Regency. Vols. 
nine and ten. 8vo. (Forming vols. 13 and 
14 of the History of Great Britain.) By 
William Belsham. 

Friendship's Offering, or the Annual 
Remembrancer. A Christmas Present for 
1824. , ie _ 

Preparing for publication, a Treatise on 

i Chemistry, containing the Analy- 
ses of Animal and Vegetable Substances, 
. founded on the work of Professor Gmelin 
on the same subject. By Mr Dunglison, 
Member of several Learned Societies, fo- 

ign and domestic, and one of the Editors 
of the Medical Repository. ‘ 

The Albi ; a Romance, by the 
Rey, C. R. Maturin, Author of “ Ber- 


Worke Preparing for Publication. 





tram, a Tragedy,” &e. will be published 
in November. 


In the course of the month will be pub- 
lished, in one volume 12mo. plates, A 
Manuel of Pyrotechny, or A Complete 
System of Recreative Fire-works, which 
will contain familiar Instructions for ma- 
king Artificial Fireworks of all kinds, from 
the common Squib to the more complex 
arrangement of Pyrotechnic Exhibition, 
preceded by a Concise History and Descripe 
tion of Gunpowder, and other Ingredients 
connected with Pyrotechnic display. 

Mr Blaquier has in the press a volume 
on the Origin and of the Greek 
Revolution, together with some Account of 
the Manners and Customs of Greece, An- 
ecdotes of the Military Chiefs, &e; being 
the result of materials collected during his 
recent Visit to the Morea and Ionian Is- 
lands. 

Nearly ready for publication, The Prin- 
ciples of Forensic Medicine, &c. By J. 
G. Smith, M.D. In one vol. 8vo. This 
edition will contain much new matter, and 
various improvements. 

Mr Samuel Plumbe has in the press a 
Systematic Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Skin ; with coloured plates. 

Mr Haden has in the press a Transla- 
tion of Magendies’ Formulary, for the pre- 
paration and mode of employing several 
new remedies. In 12mo. 

The First Number of a Zoological Jour- 
nal, to be continued Quarterly, and edited 
by Thomas Bell, Esq. F.L-S., John G. 
Children, Esq. F.R. and F.L.S., James de 
Carle Sowerby, Esq. F.L.S., and G. B. 
Sowerby, will appear on the first of Janu- 


ary next. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tn a few days will be published, Percy 
“Mallory. By the Author of “* Pen Owen.” 
In a few days will be published, St Ro- 
nan’s Well. By the Author of ** Waver- 
ley,” &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Clara Chester, a Poem, by the Author 
of “ Rome,” and the ** Vale of Chamou- 
~ ni,” will be published in a few weeks. 
The Gallovidian Encyclopedia, or the 


- Natural, Original, and Antiquated Curi- . 


osities of the South of Scotland, arranged 
Alphabetically, by John M‘Taggart, is 
about to be published in one large 8vo. 
volume, by subscription, price 12s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
Children. By John Caird, Fellow of the 

of Surgeons, &e. ‘&c. 

An Introduction to to the Study of Geo- 

graphy; History, Chronology, and Astro- 


nomy. By James Welsh, Teacher of Ma- 
dhematics in the Aberdeen Academy. 
Comprehending an Interrogatory System 


of each of these Branches—T ables of La- 
titudes and Longitudes, arranged for the 
construction of Maps of the different King- 
doms of the W orld—a large Chronological 
Table, from the Creation of the World to 
the present time—a Catalogue of the Con- 


‘stellations , containing all the Stars, of the 
first, second, third, and fourth Magnitudes, 


&e. &c. 

A Third Edition of the Life and Admi- 
nistration of Cardinal Wolsey. By Jobn 
Galt, Esq. In post 8vo. 

A Grammar of Infinite Forms ; or the 
Mathematical Elements of Ancient Philo- 
sophy and Mythology. By William Howi- 
son, Esq. ' 

The Miscellaneous Works of Gilbert 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. With Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings, ineluding 
some original Documents not hitherto pub- 
lished. 24 vols. 8vo. 

We understand that an elegant and cheap 


[Nov:* 
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little work, to be continued weekly, will 

ily appear, entitled ‘‘ The Cabinet ; 
or the Collected Beauties of British Lite- 
rature.” As the title implies, it is wholly 
a compilation of extracts from works of 


merit. ' 
Speedily will be published, Observations 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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on the Effects of Spirituous Liquors on 


the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 'Fa- 
culties of Man. Written in a popular style, » 
and designed as a present for those 

and Gentlemen who are availing themselves 
of the late reduction in the price of Whis- 
ky. , 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Delineations of Fonthill Abbey. Em- 
bellished with numerous engravings and 
wood cuts. By John Rutter. Price to 
Non-subscribers in Medium 4to., French 
Paper, 25s.; Elephant 4to., Drawing Pa- 


, with early Im ions of the P 
23, 10s.; and Proofs on India paper, 
Three Guineas and a Half. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of a Young Greek Lady, or 
Madame Pauline Adelaide. By Alexan- 
der Panum. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Sexaginta Conciones (Anglice scripte) 

nunquam antehac ulgate, Lithogra- 

impresse, iter MSS. imitantes, 
in usum publicum Verbi Divini Preconum 
accommodate a Presbytero Ecclesie Angli- 
cane. On fine quarto writing paper. 
Price L.7, 10s. 

Numa Pompilius, by Florian; being 
the 2d and Parts of a Series of the 
French Classical Writers now in the course 
of publication. Printed in18mo. Iilus- 
trated with Engravings in the first style of 
the art, under the title of Choix des Clas- 
siques Francais, dirgé par L. T. Ven- 
touillac. 


EDUCATION. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical ; with Attempts 
to simplify some of the more difficult Parts 
of the Science, particularly the Demonstra- 
tions of the Binomial Theorem in its most 

Form ; the Solution of Equations 
of the higher orders; the Summation of 
Infinite Series, &c. intended for the use of 
Students. By J. R. Young. 12s. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemical Sci- 
ence, as delivered at the Surrey Institution. 
By Goldsworthy . 

Observations relative to Infant Schools ; 
desi to point out their Usefulness to 
the Poor, and to Society at large, and to 

assist those who may be benevolently. in- 
clined to establish such Schools. By Tho. 
-mas Pole, M.D. Author of the History of 
-the Origin and Progress of Adult Schools. 
~2s. 6d. 

'. The French Master, or Elementary 


Grammar, designed to facilitate the Study 
of the French Language ; with Practical 
Exercises upon a new and improved plan. 
By P. Maggi. 4s. 

Mentoria; or, the Young Ladies’ In- 
structor ; in familiar conversations, on mo- 
ral and entertaining subjects, calculated to 
improve young minds in the essential as 
well as ornamental parts of Female Edu- 
cation. By Ann Murry. The 12th edi- 
tion, with considerable improvements. | 

‘FINE ARTS. 

One to FiveParts of Picturesque Views 
on the Severn, from the original designs of 
of the late Samuel Ireland, Author of Pic- 
turesque Views on the Thanies, Avon, 
Wye, &c. This work will consist of 8 
Parts, each comprising 6 or 7 Views of the 
most remarkable objects, &¢. executed ‘in 
Lithography in the best manner, and 76 
pages of Letter-press, descriptive of the 
Gentlemen’s Seats, Scenery, &c. from the 
“7 to the moutli of the Severn. 

The interesting Engravings by Pinelli, 
with the History of Bandits who in- 
vested the road between Rome and Naples. 
15s. 

A Series of Groups, illustrating the Phi- 
siognomy, Manners, and Character of the 
People of France and Germany. By 
George Lewis. In Imperial 8vo. L.3, 3s. 3 
Medium 4to. L.3, 15s.; and Proofs on 
Royal 4to. L..4, 14s. 6d. half bound. 

No. IV. of Views in Spain, from 
Sketches made in a Tour through that > 
Kingdom in the Autumn of 1813. ByE. 
H. Locker, A . F.R.S.; bey oes 
Royal Palace, Madrid; Vittoria, d of 
Battle ; Villa Franca; Manrisa; Alman- 
za, Field of Battle, Imperial 8vo. 8s. 

Views in Switzerland, just published, 
Nos. tgs tf — leted in Ten 
Numbers, pri on Indi . Price 
8s. each Number. ais 

HISTORY. an 

Letters on Ancient Hi » ex! 

a summary View of the ‘a, ener 
phy, Manners, and Customs of the Assy- 


Tian, Babylonian, Median, Persian, 
-tian, Israelitish, and Grecian . Nations. 


Anne Wilson, Third Edition, 
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Volume First of Naval Records ; or, 
The Chronicles of the Line of Battle Ships 


blishment in the Reign of Henry VIII. 
with the Names of their distinguished Com- 


manders ; including copious Explanations 
of the Nedans and rig of every Shi af 
the Line, and a brief Chronological 
of all the principal Naval Battles, from the 
time of Ed TH. down to the Victory 
gained at Algiers by Admiral Lord Ex- 
mouth, 8s, 
The Law's Disposal o 
w’s of a Person’s Estate 
who Dies without Will or Testament. To 
which is added, the Disposal of a Person’s 
Estate by Will and Testament ; with an 
ion of the Mortmain Act. By 
Peter Lovelass, Gent. The Eleventh Edi- 
pve with numerous Additions. By Niel 


The Law of Auctions; or, the Auc- 
“ae a Guide. To which is 
a Comprehensive Summary of the 
Laws of Distress; with an Appendix of 
Precedents, and a Index. my 4 “ 
Willams, Eeq. Author of ** Every 
his own Lawyer.” Third Edition. 6 6s. Od. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Fevers and Bowel Complaints 
which Travellers in Greece are exposed to ; 
including Remarks on Climate, Mal Aria, 
the safest period of the year for Travelling, 
and Hints for the Preservation of* Heal 
Intended as a Medical Guide to Travellers. 
By John Sommers Down, M.D., Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. 4s. 
A Treatise on I , and its Con- 
sequences, called Gonmnadk BiliousCom- 
laints ;_ with Observations on the Organi¢ 
in which they sometimes termi- 
nate. By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S. 
Ed., &c. Third Edition, with some ad- 
ditional Observations. 8vo. 9s. 
A Short Account of the System of Fric- 
tion, as adopted and pursued with the 
success in cases of Contracted 
ts and Lameness, from various causes, 
late eminent Surgeon, John Gros- 
, \Esq- of Oxford. With Observa- 
tions on those cases to which it is most ap- 
ber of the Ro By William Cleoburey, Mem- 
the dag College of Surgeons, Lon- 


ooThe vaiyC Complete List of the Medical 
Lectures delivered i in London, with their 
Terms, Hours of Attendance, &c.; the 
Terms for Attending the Practice of the 
various Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c., with 
the Names of of the Physicians and a 
attached to each Institution ; also the Qua- 
lifications necessary for Candidates pass- 


- ing their Examintion at the vor of Sur- 


geons and gormets 
the Preparation and 


Monthty List of New Publications. 
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Mode of Employing several New Reme- 
dies, viz. The Nax Vomica, Morphine, 
Prussic Acid, Strychnin, Veratine, the 
Active Principles of Cinchonas, Emetine, 
Iodine, &c. with an Introduction, and co- 
— am By Charles Thomas Ha- 


The Questions and Answers for the Use 
of Gentlemen preparing for Ap»othecaries’ 
Hall. By Charles Mingay Syder. Price 
5s. a New Corrected and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Appeal to a British Public, on the 
hitherto ie ivileged exclusion of the Sci- 
ence and ice of Electricity from the 
Materia Medica; in addition to which are 
given, et probatum sunt, the three great 
and popular, though not till now unde. 
fined, Problems, viz. the Cause which 
te -e the Union of the Mind with the 

ly ; the Principle on which Man is en« 
dowed with the capability of maintaining 


an upright position ; the Specific Fluic that 
pervades the Nerves, &e. By Dudley 
Adams. 28. 6d. 


A Critical In uiry into Antient Armour, 
as it existed in ny but particularly in 
England, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of King Charles }1.; with a 
Glossary of Military Terms of the Middle 
Ages ; embellished with Seventy coloured 
and Ten outlined Plates. Twenty-six Il- 
laminated Capital Letters, &c. By Sa. 
muel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. & F.S.A. In 
3 vols. Imperial 4to. price 21/. boards, 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Ma- 
jest . 

: i Essay on the Baneful Influence of so 
frequently Washing Decks in his Majesty's 
Ships on the Health of British Seamen ; 

with, Observations on the Prevention of 
Dry Rot in the Royal Navy. By Robert 
Finlayson, M.D.,-Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London, and Sur- 
geons in the Royal Navy. 4s. 

A Dissertation on the Age of Homer, 
his Writings and Genius ; and on the State 
of Religion, Society, Learning, and the 
Arts, during that Period; being the Prize 
Question proposed by the Royal Society of 
Literature, for his Majesty’s Premium of 
100 Guineas for the best Dissertation on 
the above Subject. 2s. 6d. 

Naval Discipline, with Observations on 
the System of Impressment, pointing out 
the practicability of raising Seamen for the 
Royal Navy without resource to such a 
measure. By Robert Otway, Lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy. 1s. 


Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary, con- 

: taining full and accurate information on 
every branch of the Commerce of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and relative to the Manu- 
facture and Produce of all Articlesof Im- 
port and Export, with their Names in all 
the Modern Languages, forming a com- 




















enson, Barrister of Law, and by a 
Merchant of Eminence. A sew Edition. 
L.1, 10s. 

* Parts I. and II. of the Unique: a Series 
of Portraits and Memoirs of Public Cha- 
racters. Part I. contains Sir R. Wilson, 
Lord Byron, Mr Canning, Lord Cochrane, 
Buonaparte, and Mina. Part II. His Ma- 


jesty, Duke of W: ton, Sir F. Bur- 
dett, Mr Wilberforce, Brougham, and 
Lord Erskine. 


in Numbers, 3d 

Part I. of the Cabinet of Curiosities ; 
or, Wonders of the World. 

A new and complete Set of Decimal Ta- 


bles, on an improved system, for Calcula- 


ting Monies and Weights, particularly 
adapted for Public and Bodies, 
Merchants, Bankers, and Ex- 
change brokers; with an Appendix, con- 


and six Time 


taining various Exam 
urrent. By John 


Tables for Accounts 


adjusters of averages 
*s. With a Table to Cover the 
Premium, &c. Containing also some new 
Analyses and occasional Observations on 
Mr Stevens's Essay on Average, and other 
matters connected with Marine Insurance. 
By M. Martin. £1, 1s. 

The VIL. and VIII. Parts of Count Las 
Cases’ Journal of the Conversations of Na- 
poleon. 

Meteorological Essays and Observations; 
embracing, among others, the following 
important subjects :—On the Constitution 
of the Atmosphere; On the Radiation of 
Heat in the Atmosphere; On Meteorolo- 

Instruments ; On the Climate of Lon- 
don, &c. 8vo. 16s. with plates. By J. Fre. 
derick Daniel, F.R.S. 

The East India Military Calendar ; con- 
taining the Services of General and Field 
Officers of the Indian Army. Under the 
sanction of, and dedicated by express per- 
mission to, the Honourable the Court of 
Directors of the Affairs of the East India 
Company. By the Editor of the Royal Mi- 
tary Calendar. 4to. L.2, 10s. 

Researches about Atmospheric Phano- 
mena. By ‘Thomas Forster, F.L.S. M.B. 
&e. &c. &e. Third edition: to which is 
now first added, the Calendar of Nature. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


With great Additions, ana Six Plates il- 
lustrative of the Clouds, &c. Price 15s. 
boards. 


Historic, Military, and Naval Anéc- 
dotes of Personal Valour, Bravery, and 
particular Incidents; which occurred to 
Great Britain and her allies, in the long 
oe a war, eo a with the battle 

Waterloo. Containing 40 engravings. 
Price in quarto, L.10, 10s. Edited by Kd. 
ward Orme. 

The System of the Universe, in which 
the unchangeable obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the solar and lunar equations, 
from circular orbits, and the direct, retro- 


minor planets, are mathematically demon- 
strated, on the basis of the first chapter of 
Genesis. Book the Second. By Bartholo- 
mew Prescot, author of the Inverted 
Scheme of Copernicus, &c. Book the First. 
Substance of the Debate in the House of 
Commons, on the 15th of May, 1823, on 
SS ae and ual 
Abolition of Sla throughout Bri- 
tish Dominions ; with a Preface and Ap- 
pendixes, containing Facts and Reason- 
ings illustrative of Colonial 
— for the Society for the Miti 
ae eee 
a British Dominions. 
The Trial of the Rev. Edward * Tring, 


- MLA. “A — pleasant and amu- 


sing jeu d’esprit.” 

A Dictiéaary of Spanish Proverbs, com~ 
piled from the best Authorities in the Spa- 
nish Language, and translated into English, 
with exp) Illustrations. 8s. 

Part I. and II. The New Practical Buil- 
der, and Workman’s Companion, in the 
various d ents of Carpentry, Joinery, 
Brickla an, Meomep, fe. Trluding 
also, New on in G 


as employed in Decorative Architecture. 

This entire New Work will be beauti- 
fully printed in Quarto, and published in 
about Ten Parts, at 5s. each, and alse ia 
Numbers at ls, 

The Shooter’s Guide; or, ‘Complete 
Sportsman’s Companion ; containing In- 
structions for Shooting Flying ; 5 and of wer 


Comparative Merits of the 
“Dogs beehs 
g and 


other Guns; and of Sportin 
a with the best Mode of 
reaking them, and the Diseases to which 


hey are liable, with the meatis of prevent- 
ing and Methods of Cure; ample 
Directions for Grouse, P. Phea- 


sant, Woodcock, Hare, Rabbit, and Wild 

a os ng» &c. ; also poy sas eous 
nformation, of use to Young Sportsmen ; 

the Game Laws for England, Scotland, 

of Ireland. By B. Thomas, Esq. 7th 
ition. 
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- No. lL. of Vols FI. of La Biblioteca Ame- 
ricana. ‘ 


sai I. bP ag wey House Weekly 
i of Fine Arts, Antiquities, and 
ldscrary Chit. Chee Collected by Ephraim 
Hardcastle, Citizen’ and Drysalter, and 
others of the Old School. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, &c. &c. &c. on Prison Labour. 
By John Headlam, M.A. Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the North Riding of 
the County of York. 2s. 

Report of the Select Committee of Fo- 
reign Trade, with an Abstract of the Case 


of the West India Dock Com . N. 
Hibbert, of Lincoln’ ions Boo = 
Law. 2s. 

No. I. of the Bonne Bouche ; or, Olio 


of History, Anecdote, Wit, Literature, and 
the Arts. Price 2d; Fine Edition, 6d. 
The Report of the Trial for Libel, Rex 
v. Manchee, at the Prosecution of Sir Alex. 
Wilson, before Mr Justice Burrough, and 
a Special Jury, at the Lammas Assizes, at 
Bristol, August 13, 1823. 1s. 6d. 
Swinborne’s Register 
lication of Banns, as req 


of Manchester, Jameica. ‘ 

No. XXII. of The Technical Reposi- 
tory, containing Practical Information on 
Subjects: connected with Discoveries and 
Im ents in the Useful Arts. By 
Thomas Gill. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on the General Structure of the 
Human Body, and on the Anatomy and 
Functions of the Skin ; delivered before the 

of Surgeons of London, du- 
ring the course of 1823. By Thomas Che- 
valier, F.R.S. F.S.A. and F.L.S. Surgeon 
Extrsordinary to the King, and Professor 
of Anatomy Surgery to the College. 
i NOVELS AND TALES. 
: Pictures or Stories, drawn from English, 
Scottish, and Irish History, chiefly from 
the Ancient Chronicles and other extensive 
works of detail. By John Galt, Esq. Au- 
thor of the Life of West, &e. &c. Two 
Volumes, with Engravings, price 14s. 
bound, or 16s. elegantly bound. 

Gretna-Green Marriages; or, the Nie- 
ces. By Mrs Green, Author of ‘* Who is 
the Brideg: 2” * Fugitive,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Justina ; or, Religion Pure and Unde- 
filed ; a Moral Tale. 

French Classics ; contaifling Elizabeth, 
ou les Exiles en Sjbere ; par Madame Cot- 
tin. Also, Vol. I. containing Paul et Vir- 
ginie, par St Pierre, price 2s. Gd. 

The Adventures of a Ship-Boy. Written 
by Himself. With an Appendix. 5s, 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


Smith, E 
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Mammon in Loi or the Spy of the 
ays Oaveaamemntees Ro. 


mance, on the Model of Le Diable Boit- 
eux, 2 vols. 12mo. 
POETRY. 

Poetical Sketches ; The Profession ; The 
Broken Heart; with Stanzas for Music, 
and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts, 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Translations into Italian, of some of the 
finest Specimens of the British Poets, with 
the egbh on one side, and the Italian 
on the nding » including the 
Siege of Corinth, ty Lord Byron. By 
Abate Domenico Gregor}, Professor of the 
Belles Lettres in Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. 7s. 

Translations from Claudian. By the 
— and Rev. Henry Howard. 10s. 6d. 

oems on Scripture Subjects ;—“ The 
Famine of Samaria ;” “* The Offering of 
Isaac ;” ** Elijah,” &c. By the Writer of 
** The Epitaph on the Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.” Gs. Gd. 

The Poetical Works of the late Mr John 
Macken, better known by the name of Is- 
mael Fitzadam, viz. ;—The Harp of the 
Desart, fine foolscap, Svo. Second Edition, 
price 3s. boards ; Layson Land, fine fools- 
cap, 8vo. Second Edition, 4s. boards. 

The Pleasures of Human Life; or, a 
Detail of Circumstances which contribute 
to Happiness in every Stage of Human 
Existence. This volume comprises the 
Pleasures of —Childhood and Youth, Man- 
hood, Love, Married Life, Single Life, 
Society, Friendship, Sense, Business, and 
Employment, Sleep, the Town, the Coun- 
try, the Garden, Ignorance, Knowledge, 
&e. &e. 

Letters to Marianne. By William 
Combe, Esq., Author of Dr Syntax’s 
Tour. 

The Loves of the Devils, The Rape of 
the’ Lips, and other Poems. By S. Barub. 

Part I. of the Sea Songs of Charles Dib- 


din, with a Memoir of his Life and Wri- 


tings. By William Kitchener, M.D. This 
‘work will comprise 100 Sea Songs, and 
will be published monthly, in 4 parts, each 
containing 25 songs, and 12 pages of let- 
ter-press, price 8s. each part. 
THEOLOGY. 

Not Paul, but Jesus. By Gamaliel 

- 8vo. 12s. 


The Reflector ; or, Christian Advocate. 


.-¥n which tlie united efforts of modern In- 


fidels and Socinians are detected and ex- 
ed. Fllustrated by numerous examples, 
ing the substance of the Bushby Lec- 


‘tures, delivered on appointment of the Lord 


Bishop of London, in the Parish\Churches 


-of St James, Clerkenwell, and St Antho- 


lin, Watling Street. By the Rev. S. Pig- 


got, A.M. | vol. 10s. 


.  Christ’s Presence; a Source of Conso- 

lation and Courage; a Sermon preached 

on Trinity Monday, May 26, 1823, before 

the Corporation of the Trinity House, in 
18 
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par ge a wt of St Nicholas, 


Amy ray at their request. 
Thomas Calvert, B. D. 2s. 


oo on various Points of Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice; most of which 
were delivered in the Chapel of the Ora- 
toire, in Paris, in the Spring of 1816. By 
T. H. Gallandet, Principal of the Connec- 
ticut Asylum, in the United States of Ame- 
rica, for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 7s. 

A Selection of Short Evangelical Dis- 
courses, from the MSS. of the late Rev. 
W. Jones, A.B. Vicar of Broxbourn, 
Herts. 

A Sermon in Highg hgate Chapel, 
on Sunday, June 15, 1823, for the Female 

Charity School, and published at thie re- 
of the Trustees, for the Benefit of that 
poo By the Rev. Johnson Grant, 

A. Je 6d. 


the al Adultery of 
oe said Raw my is Gees an Anti- 
christian State of Worship ; extracted from 
some Letters of his, — Manuseripts. 
ee from re wor ue pobined in 1713. 
Ruleof Life, with Re» 
es to Things P Present and Things Fu- 
consisting of aivay e delivered May 
161 1823, to 23. othe Clergy 0 f the Archdeacon- 
ry of London ; with Supplementary Addi- 
tions, calculated to illustrate the samé sub- 
ject. as Ry nee pg Pott, A.M. Arch- 
s. 6d 
The Power of the Keys ; ¢ or, Considera- 
tions upon the Absolving Power of the 
Chureh; and upon some of the Privileges 
of the Christian Covenant. By the Rev. 
Edward Burton, M.A. Student of Christ. 
sharch. Oxford. Sve. 3s. 
\. A Narrative of the Establishment and 
of the Mission to Ceylon and In- 
dia, founded by the late Rev. Thomas Coke, 
LL.D. with an introductory Sketch of the 
Natural, Civil, and R History of 
Ceylon. By W. M. Harvard, one of the 
who <a Dr Coke. 


9s. 
Prayers and 
David Hartley, M. 
The Christian seca sable Infidelity, 
for the Defence of all Denominations of 
Believers. By the Authors of “* Body and 
Son?’ 5s. 


ei ee By 


Translations of the received at 

the Second Anniversary M ) With the 

and the Rules of this Practi- 

eal sew deaey te Desa Dedicated 

to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 

‘Lord Bishop of London. By a Portion of 
a ay. ee Is. 
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Sermons, chiefly designed for the use of 
Families. By John Fawcett, A.M. Reetor 
of Scaleby, and al Curate of St 
Cuthbert’s, Carlisle. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

A Charge, delivered to the of the 
Archd of Merioneth. By the Rev. 
John Jones, M.A. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Plain Historical Sermons on the Lead- 
ing Characters, and most important events, 
recorded in the Book of Genesis. By James 
Rudge, D.D. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. £1. 1s. 

Seven Sermons on the Course of Chris- 
tian Life ;—I. Human Nature. Il. Youth. 
III. Conversion. IV. The Lord’s Supper. 
bs Sieknew- VI..Old Age. VII. Death. 


No. I. of the Anti-Infidel, and Chris- 
tian Manual of Education and Science ¢ - 
onuising the Tp pod Wee 
of Edueation and Science w: 

Review of “ Another Cain.” —Anselm on 
Scholastic Discipli . 


i Fas n of 
Christianity in Britain,_M. ce and 
y. Harmony of opera Works of Pines 
co! wi 
Ok New Version st the G - 

ew Version 
ta St Matthew, with a literal ant 


on all the difficult Passages ; to which is 
prefixed, an Introduction to the Reading ef 
the Holy Scriptures, intended chiefly for 
Young Students in Divinity, Written ori- 
ginally in Freneh. By Messieurs de Beau- 
sobre and Lenfant; by the order of the 
King of Prussia. 8s. 

A Brief Outline of an Examination of 
the Song of Solomon, &c. in which the 
most important passages are diligently 
traced to their Hebrew origin, and illus. 
trated by remarks, critical and expository. 
By William Davidson, Esq. 12s. 

A Sermon, hed in the Cathedral 
Church of St Saviour’s, at the Visitation 
of the Hon. and Ven, Archdeacon De 
on Thursday, September 11, 1823, 
Arthur H. Kenney, D.D. Rector of 
Olave, Southwark. 

An Analysis of Christianity ; exhibit. 
ing a connected View of the rage 
and shewing the unity of subj 

ades the whole of the Volume. 
a Layman. 8vo. 9s. 

"Reasdh and Revelation ; or a Brief Ex 
position of the Truth and Advantages of 
Christianity. Printed for James Bain, 
12mo, 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Picturesque Tour through Oberland, 
in the Canton of Berne, Switserlend.” Imp. 
8vo. £1. 8s. 

J aka inane Sate. of the 
World, in miniature. 18mo. 8s. 

ZeOLOey. 

The British Fauna ; .containing a 
a Mp of the Zoology of the Bri ritish Te. 
S ds, arranged according to the Linnean 

stem. 

" This work emtaine both the Generic 

4 








pt 
of all the Quadru: 


pat 4 tee Fish, Reptiles, Worms, Shells, 

and Animalcule,’ inhabiting 

Great Britain.” By W. Turton, M.D. 
F.L.S. 

No. VI. of Zoological Researches in the 

Island of Java, &c. ; with Figures of Na- 


tive Quadrupeds and Birds. By Thomas 
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Horsfield, M.D. F.L.8. To be comprised 
in § Numbers, royal 4to, price One Guinea 
each. Each Number will consist of eight 
coloured Plates, representing Quadrupeds 
and Birds ; in most Numbers one addition- 
al uncoloured Plate of Fllustrations will be 
added. Each Plate will be accompanied . 
by a portion of explanatory matter. 


EDINBURGH. 


Sermons Preached in St John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Statement in regard to the Pauperisn 
» from the experience of the 

—— years. By Thomas Chalmers, 

D. 8vo. 2s. 

A System of Anatomical Plates, ac- 
male with Descriptions and Physio- 
logical and aga logical Observations. By 
John Lizars, F -R.S. and Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. Part 
The Bones; Part II. and III. The 
Vessels and Nerves. This work 
will. consist of about Eighty Folio Plates, 
and the will not exceed Five Guineas. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
Nos. CLIX. CLX. for October and 
November. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No. LX XVII. 

Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern. By the Abbe Millot. With 
acontinuation from 1760 to 1815, by M. 
Professor Miller. 6 vols. 8vo. L.3, 3s. 

Observations on the Anti-christian Ten- 
dency of Modern Edueation, and on the 
practicability and Means of its Improve- 
ment. By John Campbell, of Carbrook, 
F.R.S.E. 2s. 6d. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
Vol. IT. part 2d. from May to July 1823. 

by P. Shaw, and A. Dunlop, 
ts. Advocates, royal Svo. 10s. 6d. 
+ ddress to Christians, on the Duty and 
vant of Family Worship. By the 
Rev. Thomas Brown. Second Edition, 
18mo. 6d. 

Travels through part of the United 
States, and Canada; in 1818 and 1819. 
By John Duncan, A.B. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
16s. 

A Compendious History of the British 
Churches. By John Brown, late Profes- 
sor of Divinity to the Associate S ~A 
New Edition, with Life of the Author. 
By the Rev. Thomas Brown. 2 vols. 8yo. 
we  * 


gs 


be 


St Johnstoun, or John, Earl of Gowrie. 
t - Scotch Historical Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1, Is. ~ 

Transactions of the Phrenological Soci- 
%; Instituted 22d Feb. 1820. 8vo. 14s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Evidence in 

Scotland. By George Tait, Esq. Advo- 
cate. 8vo. lis. 

A Monitor to Families ; or Discourses 


- 


on some Me the bs and Scenes of Do- 
mestic Life. the Rev. H. Belfrage, 
7 7s. 6d. z 

e Phrenological Journal and Misecel- 
lany, No. I. 

A Full and Accurate Report of the 
Speeches delivered at the Synod of Glas- 
jw and Ayr, on the case of Principal M‘- 
arlan, with all the Documents—an In- 

troduction, &c. &c. Bvo. Is. 6d. 

Letters on the Extent of the Death of 
Christ, in reply te a Sabbath School Teach- 
er, in the West of Scotland. By the Rev. 
James Methven, Stewarton. Price Is. 3d. 

Private Thoughts on Religion. By 
the Rev. Thomas Adam. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, A. M. Minister of St John's 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. 12mo. 
3s. bds. 

Denmark Delineated, or Sketches of 
the Present State of that Country ; illus- 
trated with Portraits, Views, and other 
Engravings, from Drawings by eminent 
Danish Artists. Part Il.—Royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d, sewed. 

Picturesque Views of Edinburgh, from 
Drawings by Henry Ewbank, Esq., en- 
graved by W. H. Lizars. No. IV. Prints 
5s. proofs, India, 10s. each part. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of 
Kirkliston, on the 7th day of September 
1823, being the Sunday after the accounts 
arrived from Paris, of the death of the 
Right Hon. John Earl of Hopetoun, By 
Charles Richie, Minister of Kirkliston. 
Svo. 1s. 

Chemical Recreations; a Series of 
Amusing and Instructive Experiments, 
which may be performed easily, safely, 
and at little expense. To which are pre- 
fixed, First Lines of Chemistry; wherein 
the principal facts. of the Science, as sta- 
ted by the most celebrated experiment- 
alists, are familiarly explained. Witha 
Minute Description of a cheap and sim- 
ple Apparatus; illustrated by Seventy En- 
graved Figures on the different parts of it. 
18mo. boards. 3s. 

The Leisure of a Lady employed in ex- 
tracting from the best Authors, Pieces in 
Prose and Verse, for the Amusement and 
Instruction of her own Children. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. neatly half bound. 

is: Be 
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On Religion, and the Means of its At- 
tainment. Second edition. 18mo. By 
the same, ls. 6d. 

Essays and Treatises. By James. Fer- 

F.R.S. viz. An easy Introduction 
to Astronomy for Young Gentlemen and 
Ladies ; the Art of Drawing in Perspec- 
tive made easy ; an Introduction to Elec- 
tricity ; Select Exercises ; and Tables and 
Tracts. With an Appendix relative to 
Electricity, Galvanism, and Electro-Mag- 
netism. By David Brewster, LL.D. 
F.R.S. &c. Anew Edition, illustrated 
with Copperplates. One velume 8vo. 
Ik. 

An Easy Introduction to Astronomy 
for Young Gentlemen and Ladies. By 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. Revised by Da- 
vid Brewster, LL.D. &c. A new Edi- 
tion, illustrated with Copperplates, One 
volume 12mo. 7s. 

The Art of Drawing in Perspective, 
made easy to those who have had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the Mathematics. By 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. A new Edition. 
Revised by ‘David Brewster, LL.D. One 
volume 12mo. Copperplates. 4s. 

A Uniform Edition of the works .of 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. comprising As- 
tronomy explained upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s principles; Lectures on Select Sub- 
jects ; and Essays and Treatises. Edited 
by David Brewster, LL.D. and illustra- 
ted with Copperplates. 5 volumes 8yo. 
£3, 3s. 


An Address to the Associate Congre- 
gation, Infirmary Street; in which the 
principles of the Covenanted Reforma- 
tion, as embraced and professed by the 
Secession, are briefly stated and illustra- 
ted, from the Acts and Proceedings of the 
Associate Presbytery and General Asso- 
ciate Synod, and the works of our most 
approved writers ; with an Appendix. By 
George Paxton, Professor of Divinity, &c. 
Is. 

Poems and Songs. By James Kenne- 
dy, Savanha. 5s. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rearing, 
and Feeding Cheviot and Biack-faced 
Sheep on high districts, with some ac- 
count of, and a Complete Cure for that 
fatal malady the Rot. With Observations 
upon laying out and conducting a Store 
Farm. By John Fairbairn, farmer in 
Lammermuir. 8vo. 5s. 

A Practical Essuy on the Manner of 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland; or 
a Guide to Students at the University, to 
Parish Schoolmasters, and Family Tu- 
tors. In two Parts. 5s, 
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Watt’s Latin Grammar, a new. Edition, 
in which it has been attempted, with the 
utmost brevity, to correct Mistakes, and 
supply Deficiencies. By James Melvin, 
A.M. one of the Masters of the Gram- 
mar School, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

The Latin eptor ; or, an Essay, 
intending to serve as a Guide to Learn- 
ers, in their Latin Compositions, By M. 
Torrie, Teacher of French, &c. Second 
edition. 3s. 6d. , 

A Selection of Passages of Scripture, 
systematically arranged, suited to Sunday 
Schools. Third edition. By the Rev. 
Wm. Brown, M.D. Edinburgh. 8d. 

Discourses suited to the Administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, interspersed 
with Addresses and Exhortations to the 
Communicants. Second edition. By the 
Rev. John Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 
5s. 

The New Caliope, No. I. being a Selec- 
tion of British, and occasionally Foreign 
Melodies, newly arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, and engraved on copper,’ with 
Vignettes to each song. By John Beugo. 
(To be eontinued quarterly). 1s. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the Con- 
nection of Science with Religion. By 
Thos, Dick. One thick volume 12mo. 
7s, boards. roy tealescial 

The Qratorical Class Book ; with the 
Principles of Elocution Simplified and Il- 
lustrated by Suitable Examples, In- 
tended for the Use of Public and Pri- 
vate Seminaries. By A. M. Hartley, 
Teacher of Elocution, Glasgow. .12mo. 
4s. bds. aoe 

Henry Fitzroy the Young Midship- 
man. 18mo. 2s. bds. toes 
A New and Greatly Improved Edi- 
tion of Dr Brown’s History of Missions. 
In Two thick Volumes, 8vo. 26s. bds. 
In consequence of the large mass of new 
materials which the Author has obtain. 
ed, some parts of the work having been 
almost entirely written over again, in other - 
parts, the omissions on the one hand,. 
and the additions on the other have 
been so extensive, that it may in a con. 
siderable degree be viewed as a new 
work; it is brought down to the latest 
dates, and is illustrated with Maps of the 
Principal. Missionary Stations... _ . 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ 
Creed. By Herman Witsius D. D. 
Translated from the Latin, and followed 
with Notes, Critical_and Explanatory. . 
By Donald Frazer, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Kennoway. In Two thick Volumes, 
Svo. 22s. bds, * 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

__ Ist,.. 36s. Od. | Ist,...26s. Od: | Ist,......20s. Od. | Ist,......21s8. Od. 

94, ...288. Gd. | 2d, ...24s. Od. | 2d,......19s. Od. | Qd,......19s. Od. 

3d, ...18s. Od. | 3d,...21s. Od. | 3d,......188. Od. | 3d, ....—s. Od 

Tuesday, Nov. 11. 
Beef (1'7} oz. per Ib.) 0s. 3d. tos. 6d. | Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 8d. tos. 94. 
Mutton .. . - Os. 3d. to0s. 6d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 6d. toOs. 8d, 
Veal . . . + + Qs. 8d. tos. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 2d. to Os. Od, 
Pork . . . - + Qs. 4d. toOs. 6d. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to 1@s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 0s. 6d. to2s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. , Is. Od. tols. 2d, 
Tallow, per stone . Gs. Od. to7s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Is. 2d. tos. O¢, 
HADDINGTON.—Nov. 14. 
OLD. 

Wheat. Bailey. Oats, Pease. Beans. - 
Ist, ....33s. 6d. { Ist, .... Os. Od. | Ist; ...21s. Od. | Ist, ...—g. Od | Ist, .,. —s. Od. 
2d, ....32s. Gd. | 2d, .... Os. Od. | 2d,.....] 9s. Od. | 2d, ... —s. Od. | 2d, ,.. —s. Od. 
3d, ....S1s. 6d. } 3d, .... Os. Od. | 3d, ....17s. Od. | 3d, ... —s. Od. | 3d, ... —s. Od. 

NEW, 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

Ist, ... 28s. Od. | Ist, ... 24s. Gd. | Ist, ... 208. Gd. | Ist, ... 20s. Gd. | Ist, ... 22s. Od. 
2d, ... 25s. Od. | 2d, ... 22s. Gd. [ 2d, ... 18s. 6d. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ... BOs. Od. 

9 ove 228. Od. | 3d, ... Zils. Od. | 3d, ... 16s, Od. | Sd, ... 178. Od. | Sd, ... 18s. Od. 
lverage Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended Nov. 8. 


Wheat, 49s, 7d.—Barley, 27s.:10d.—Oats, 20s. 10d.—Rye, 31s, 8d.—Beans, 55s. 2d.—Pease, 54s. Od 




























































London, Corn Exchange, Nov, 10. Liverpool, Nov. 11. 
— & ae da & & 4 d. d. 
Wheat, red, old 44 to 56|Maple, new — to —||Wheat. per 70 Ib. ne: . 196 Ib. 
Fine - « to 4 j= he 50 to 35||Eng. O. 8 90 9 weet, U.S. 28 Oto 52 0 
a 44 to 48/Ditto, + 56 to 42 ign ..4 Oto 4 9,Do.in —Oto— 0 
Ditto, new. . 32 to moall Beans,new 33 to rd 6 Oto 610Sourdo.. 30 0to335 0 
White, old . 50to 62Ditto,old . . 37to —O0to —0 » per 240 Ib. 
Fineditto. . 44to ick ditto, new 30 to 7 Oto 7 § 27 0 50 0 
Pao 51 to itto, old . . 31 to 6 6to 7 OS ++ B30ws'o 
- . S4to eedoats . . 18to . 8 Sto 9 ++ 2 0t02 0 
Rye. . + De i ditto 21 to =< -6 Oto 6 »p2ilb10to 1 2 
Finp dito”. wtozsinedine. | 2410 v1 Pes Oto 4 Gf Butter, Beef, Se. 
ditto 33 to ditto . 21 to - 4 Oto 4 jutter,p.cwt. s. d. #. d. 
o.0 « « S0to ditto, . %to 4 Oto 4 shew 27 0 to 300 
Fime. . . . 55to o,.2 9 S100 45 Ib. - 80 Oto 81 0 
Hog Pease . 29 to lour, per sack 45 to -mew 210to 5 Waterford .74 0to 00 
Maple . . . 52to seconds 40 to yy “@ £t- : Kopic.2d, 75 Oto 74 0 
oe §e. per qr.34 0 to 36 hae ge 
ais he b.8 Oto 8 75 Oto 800 
Must. White,. 8to10 0,Hempseed . 40 to44 0 i barre 
— Brown, new 7 to 14 0jLinseed, crush. 36to 45 u om. 3 arg Om Mo 
Tares, perbsh. 5to 8 Fine . . 44to 52 36 0 to 40 M « 54 0to 550 
per qr. 52 to 37 O/Rye Grass, . 16 to 24 34 0to37 Middl. . 50 Q@to 520 
bsh. 10 to 16 Ribgrass, - - 50 to 35 0 .. £25 to 25 |Bacon, p. ewt, 
- & green 10 to 14 0/Clover, red ewt.50 to 56 0 " my 0 to 35 hort mids. 40 0 to 41 0 
- Yellow, 9to 11 White . , . 52 to 68 0 -44 Oto 48 oe 0 to 400 
oss Tega to 56 OjCoriander . . 9toll O English, Hams, dry, 54 © to 56 0 
» per qr. 46 to 52 OjTrefoil ... . 14 to 28 Olip.240lb.fines8 i044 O|Green .°. — Oto — 
Rape Seed, per last, £24 to £ rish, 2ds 35 0 to 43 Lard,td.p.c.— 0 to — 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d October 1823. 
Ist. ° 15th. 22d 
Bank stock,. eran ines 225} 225 44 
3 per cent. reduced, ne meat 23 4 824 83 
Pp ata ~~ 835 g | 63g 4 4 | 83% 
per cent. consols, — — 964 3 964 
4 per cent. consols, — - ope | ODF 100} 
New 4 per cent. consols,--a---er| 1024 3 | 1034 4 | 1038 1031. 4 
Imper. 3 per cent. —_— — +} 82% aihinn 
In mm — a ioailes its bs 
—— bon 63 G4p. | 68p 7372p.) 72 
ae ‘ : , P- 
Long Annuities, ——— eS 21 20 15-16 21 
Exchequer bills, 37 39p.| 41 38p) 40 41pj 39 36 p. 
Exchequer bills, sm 38 39p.} 40 42p) — 38 40p 
Consols for acc. 82} 833 4] 83h 4] 835 5 
French 5 per cents. 91f 20c.| mmm | 90f. S5¢. 
, ae ¢ i 
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Course of Exchange, Nov. 11.—Amsterdam, 12:6.€. F. Ditto at sight, 12:3. ~ 
Rotterdam 


eee ap Ditto 25 : 90. Bourdeaux, 25 : 90. Frankfort on the Maine, 157. 
eters’ per rble. 83:3. Us. Berlin, 7 :.10. Vienna, 10: 16 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 17 
ED fo. adrid, 37. Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 36. Barcelona, 354. Seville, 36}. Gibral- 
, 469. Genoa, 434. Venice, 26:10. Malta, 45. N 393. 
Palerms, 117. Lisbon, 52}. ine od 524. Rio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 46. blin, 
94 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0x.—F gold, in bars, £3 : 17: 6d. New 
Deubloons, £3415 3 0d, Neg odie ao 93d. rw tebe seep, HGF 





PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 8.—Lownoy, fl. 




















SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. |. LONDON. 
RB. P, Dry Brown,. cwt. | 57 to 5 56 . ¥ 59 58 
good, fine mid. [5] 66 t 68 59 7 
and very fine, . . 4 — = 69 74 owe pn 
ola a ed z 
iy Bits — _ ‘95 
Lumps, .. - 90 98 85 6 ft - 78. 87 
ditto, i. @ 90 SO, 81 -_ _ pas = 
Crushed Lum: » « 35 52 $0. 86 a os — _ 
Bel passe. tish, cwt. | 50 si | —|— - {29 306 
EE, Jamaica,. cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord: | 90 110 8 90 | 76 92 | 78 95 
Mid, and fine mid. | 120 130 106 | 93 106 | — _ 
Duteb and veryord. | — - - _ 50 75 - _ 
Ord. ang fine ord. | — - 90 102 76 90 - - 
Mid. and fine mid.) — — | 104 115 91 106 - _ 
Piosess Bond,) . - % 0 rr 7! Ge Me = 
( . . oa an 
SPIRITS, % 
Jam. Rum, 160. P. gall. | 1s 10d 2p 24 | Ig6d is 10d | -1s'l0d 290d Is7d 1s 10d 
Brandy, *_-* era @ 3 3 4 = - = -— 2 4 3 8 
Geneva, -. « 7s :.35 — ~ = = 16 2°3 
Grain Whisky, . . | #10 5 0 | = -|-=— -|- ~ 
Claret, Ist Growths,hhd. | 40 55 - _-— — | £25 £50 
Red, pipe. 32 4} — — | = — | 27 34 
s White, tt. | 31 55 op Se dd pz <= an 
71 29 pe ia one ss <= pee 
Madeira,. . . « « « 40 0 - _ _ --|=— — 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. | £10 0 8 0 810 £715 8 0 £810 90 
Honduras, .. .. - - - _ 815 9 5 9 0 910 
Fs WW 8 - _- _ 9 0 965 910 10 0 
FUSTIC, Jamaica,. . 7 8 _ _ $10 90 810 9 0 
ate 9 ll — _ 910 10 0 1010 12 0 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Tb 10s = ils 6 > _ 9 010 6 - _ 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, 2024 - oo _ ~ _ _ 
Christiansen (dvt. paid) Ss ee op | vis oe i x 
Sc eg 
'. . « 1 " 
T Be Domingo bai 19 20 | ow. — |40 60) — -_ 
TCH, ypotelans 10 uic ot = 1} ES 3% 
<_ pa —_ -_ 00 
TALLO rel. Cand. 40 _ 40 41 39 -—j- _— 
Petersburgh, eo ol 38 10 ~ — 40 4d = = 
ag & Dre Reh, 60 oo _ ~- - — | £65 _ 
ee 55 90 = —_ —_ _ 45 —_— 
wate: Ar e ° 4 3 — - - - _ — 
BRISTLES, 
rgh Firsts, ewt. | — 7 i = pai 5 om | ae a 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. .} 40 @2);— _ ~ = 43 we 
(ee? © ee BP Mae AL ee 8 tee 
. e ). 1 40 40 #2. 
OIL, Whale, + tun, 13 — 19 20 _- _ 18 a 
. - . . _ — —_— — _— oe _ —_ 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, Ib. | 7 Tk 1z 0 508 o* : 
Middiing, » «+ « }. 58 & 34 a 9 ai 0 5 . = 
COT TONS, Bowed Georg. | — = 0 on 0 7% 0 8 9 
Ses Isiand, fine, . - -_ 18977 isi 7 ty is 
nemcten te on fae O ths 161 One a Py 0} 
A - _- Oll 16 
West India, ° ° oa _ : : = ° 18 011 — o% 
Pernambuco, = - 138 1 O08 011 0 
Neranham, - ~_ 1 0 i if O19 1 &' — + 69 4 
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METEOROLOGICAL TaBLEs, extracted: Srom the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
: Observatory, Calton-hiil. ; 
N.3.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine orenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
- moon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. d 
September. 
Atacn) 
Ther. Ther. | Wind. 
M.41 M.61)]. Dull, with Rain morn. 
Sept. { 4. 60 A. 60 5 [>> owers. Dull day. 
2 { bw 56.) x59 Ww. enn ore chil 
a{ we \ 58} W.  \eair day. bo daa 
4 { M. «50 } w Dull, with leavy sh. 
4.58 | .696)A. 59 * — jalight shrs. aid. of day. 
s { M.49 ort Ww. fair, with ‘air, but 
A. 56 A. 57 }sunshine. dull, 
6 { vw raf Ww Foren. suns. M Foren. rain, 
7 tftern. rain. ! aftern. fair. 
7 { red Chie, |Oull, but 2M. Foren. dull, 
A. A. 57 fair. A. 50} rain,aft.fair. 
8 { bart W. Ditto. res Foren. h. ra. 
9 { nwt) W. Frost morn. M $3} Fair for the 
A. 55 *  ‘Idull day. A. 57 ay. 
{ } rw, Chie, |frost morn. rat; Fair, with 
A. A. 59 jay warm. A. 58 unshine. 
{ { M.6! } w. Duil, but sit Forea. shrs. 
M. ‘oren. suns. . ea % 
12 { 4.60 360} Chile. {ull aftern, xslt vil alneen. 
13 { i} w. }Oull, but so} Fair, with 
_ UA. 54 A. 57 fair. - A. 50 ine. 
14 { wit; Chie. |foren. dull, M.48 Frost morn, 
A.61 h.rainaftern. 51 Foren.sunsh 
15 { ’ x59} Chie. | “orn. rain, M.50 Rain morn. 
A.59 §|~ day J A. 52 Fair day. 
Attach. 
Ther. 
Aso} Fair foren. 
+540) A. 59 Rain aftern. 
578 wos} Foren.sunsh. 
sails ioe a 
d ? ‘oren. fair, 
sense) : 
“575|Aa..59 aftern. dull. 
-344|M.6) Fair, with 
yo 4.59} sunshine. 
° 60). Fair, sunsh. 
-539!A. 61 } warm, 
Ss0la 50 Morn. frost, 
350 5 = “- fr.sunsh. 
A ull, but 
ret = 
lA. 63 day Soguy. 
M.59 Fai r, with 
. 62 su 
io Foren. fair, 
. Fain. 
-225\|M.614 Rather dull, 
644 A. 62 but warm. 
525 M. Rain most 
-408 A. 57 } of day, . - 
+292 M.55 |Rain morn. 
408A. 55 fair day. 
325 M.57 Dull, with 
: A. 56 showersrain. 
+119; M54 
,A.56 
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AvpHaBeticat List of Enotisn Banxrurtcies, announced between the. 20th 
of Aug. and the 20th of Oct. 1823; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aidomey, B. Liverpool, “+9 moanel 


. R. 
Al A. Li il } cabinet-maker. 
ieee & ine omer 
Bailey, J. N. Chancery-Lane, 
i. and F. K. Fowell, Ottery oe St i Mary, De- 
Ramen W Newhall, Worcestershire, cattle-dealer. 
coach 


Barton, W. Cambridge, ietor. 
» P. F. Norton, » brandy-mer- 





Bish, rehampton, Gloucestershire, dealer. 
Bou , J. Halstead, Essex, ° 

, B. Yardley Street, Spa-fie! leather- 
Broughall, R. Little Ness, Shropshire, farmer. 


Caton, H. Beaminster, Dorsetshire, — 
Cc +, 
‘ogger, la 
. Leicester, linen-draper. 
J. Crutched-friars, — 


Cox, C. St ‘saartin’s Lane, 
Critchley, J. and T. Walker, ton, liquor-mer- 


chants. 
le Rochester, ’° 
Dizon F and E. Puls Greenwich, linen-dra- 
Drakes, D. = G. Smith, Resting, linen-drapers. 
Dunealfe, J. sen. Donnington Woodmill, Shrop- 
Ferguson, J. Liverpool, merchan: 


Taming, © 3 R. Var — = ~~ on 
Fox, reat Surrey-street, Blackfriars’-road 
woollen -d 





Hepple, J. “Cambo,  .. — 
Hibbert, J. Hylord’s-court, Crutched- friars, 9 wine- 


Hill, R. a. silversmith. 

= Crown-street, Finsbury-square, hat- 
Hone, J. W. Brixton, draper. 
Horn Cherry-garden street, Rotherhithe, 
Howell, J. Lianelly, Carmarthenshire, linen-dra- 


per. 
Hunter, J. go dealer. 

» W.C. ing Lane, merchant. 
Jenkins, J. Tewkasbuty, wine. wine-merchant. 
Jenkins, J. 


|. Tew » corn-di 6 
Jennings, J. Keynsham, Somersetshire, saddier. 


—-* w. lackwal plumber 
Kirkpatiak, W ; merchant. 


Lee, H T. G. Brghio, sabe Rateliffe-highway, slp- 


Lowndes, J. H. Li , menshont. 


Mitchell, W. Norwich, silversmith. 
Mollett, J. Lower Thames 


Street, victualler. 
Moore, core, iE. Hanway Street, Oxford Street, silk- 


Phillips, D. Cold Blow, Pembrokeshire, victualler. 
Phillips, H. Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, hat- 


Phillips, M. and Co. Devonshire Street, Bishops- 
Ww. Red-hall, Burstow, Surrey, farmer. 


Ri} , R. and A. Whitehaven, brewers. 
. E. French-horhn Yard, Dean Street, 
ol coach-smith. 


High Holborn, 
Roche, > Liverpool, tobacconist. 
Rooke, J. Street within, tailor. 
Ryder, R. Edale, cotton x 
Simmons, ‘A. Strand, tailor and‘ draper. 
Skiller, E. Rochester, v ‘ 
Smith, J. Don 


caster, grocer. 
—_ the T. Manor-row, Tower-hill, earthenware- 


Steel, J J. and G. name timber-merchants. 
a, W. Sunbury, Middlesex, brewer. 
Telf J. and W. 1 eat Li Liverpool, a 
Thurteli. T. Haymarket, victuallers 

, W. Salford, victualler- ~ 
Underwood, Cc. 
Waters, k. Union Court, Broad Street. 


chant. 
Watson, T. Longsight, Lancashire, dealer 
oo Sidney-street, Goswel-street road, pon 


watt, ¢ . Spencer-street, Goswell-street road, mer- 

Wilment, 5S. Wilton, Somersetshire, timber-mer- 
¢ 

Wilson, R. and F. Oxford-street, 

Wombwell, wa Edmund Street, Battle 


Wark, 3. and J. ‘Trump-street, 
Wright, G. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger. 


ridge, 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of Aug. and the 20th Oct. 1813; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Cameo James, metry tes in Perth. . 
meron, Dugald, and » merchants or 
in Greenock ; a yt ugald M‘Ewen, 
Sierchaht in n Greenock, only aaeiving partner 

Campbell, a J avn Co., wine and t- 

am) ames jirit-mer- 

chants in Glasgow. : 
“-t> John, writer and builder, lately residing 
ro ee at present at Burnside, near Glas- 


William, lasgow. 

John, skinner, dealer in wool, and ma- 
wafecturer & and seller of gloves in Jedburgh. 
Ewing, Mil Dalia Gaga Boat Greenock, &c. 
Gilmour, o » Edm. 
» Robert, merchant, Cupar Fife. 
Johnstone, Alexander, merefiant, North Bridge, 


E 
Landall, J Jeho, and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 


- 


Landall, John and Thomas, and Co., lately mers 
chants in Edinburgh, now in Leith. 
Rene SS Sees Dum 


aacian, lan, John, and Co. sometime merchants and 
Pickard, and » merchants and agents. 


in 
Ramsay, "Da merchant in 


in Perth. 
‘Ritchie, Alexander, late banker in Brechin, for- 


merly of Bearhill and Cairnbank. 
Shaw, William, grain-dealer and metchant, Town. 


DENDS. 
Borthwick and Qudis Goudie and 
Company, both of Debavens Borthwicks and 











¥ of Dunbar; and Borthwick 
ae dividend 
* after 17th November. 


4th November, to 
ioe octane whose mes ae have been sustain- 


igge 
King, G. H. merchant in Glasgow ; a dividend on 
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[Nov. 


Nasmyth, Pollock Company, paper-makers, 
snd waiters lo Edinburg! 9 Rn dividend 
after 3d November. 

Paterson, John, merchant in a 
bert Kerr, merchant in Leith, 


on 0 kia eae on kesoalib vidend 
sente the November. r 


late 
w Edinburgh Bt, aed after 16th October. 


Levach, George, merchant in Thurso; a divi- » millers and 
dend ‘after oth December. : by oy | at Retkes a dividend ates th 
Duncan, late merchant in Tarbert; November. 
a first final dividend after 20th October. Wylie, ‘ manufacturer in Glasgow 3 
ae merchants in Edinburgh a dividend after 17th Oetober. 
after November, Young and Gordon, drapers and merchants in 
my , merchant and insurance-broker Dundee; a second and final dividend on 27th 
pines Leith ; & first and final dividend after 5th October. 
November. 
re 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
2 Life Gds. Mipuith vice Halon, ry SF. Fg pt ee han wre 
toe ‘om Cc 
1 Dr. Gas. Maj. b pasek, Mic 55 C ft, Peacacke fi ist 2 Ang 
. Ys y ‘a ¢, from v 
a oT ie G. e, an " 10 
Cor Pat Can bp "ae “s Mipaying ditt) viee Bower GLE. 
or. 7 y v wer, 
Gent. Cadet H. Wilson, from R. Mil. 28 Aug. 
Gok Gee. by puseh. do. 60 Gent, Cadet F. Coghlan, wet: 
7 Dr. "ips, prom =e a Mil. > Ts am, 1 
9 Thomas J. F. Vis. Kirkwal, Cor. by 61 Ens. Bower, from 57 F. Ens. ot. 
pureh. vice Lascelles, 67 F. Berkeley, h. p. 82 F. rec. diff. 
18 Sept. 28 Aug. 
13 Cor. Elton, Lt. by purch. vice Foster, 64 Lt. b Sea Capt. by purch. vig » 
prom. Cc Cav. 28 Aug. 
Lt. Collins, h. p. 21 Dr. Lt. viee Ens. M‘Pherton, oe 
Nash, exch. rec. 18 Sept. B. D. Speke, Ens. by purch. 
G. J. Christie, Cor. v prom. 67 Li. ¥ Capt. by puch. vice 
a ° 
17 Soo & ee Cor. Hon, F. Lascelles, trom 9 Dr 
oF, DAES. wy yak 69 3 Tord Elphinstone, € 2 
A ice e, Ens. reh. 
vice Hamilton, Rifle Br. pe 
Ens Wants, Lt, by purch. 70 Ens. Hon. G. A. Browne, from 15 
Serj.-Maj. ejohn, fm. 72 F. Ens Lt. by purch, vice Hunter, Prom.” 
poe to act a Ad, viee Mundy, 28 
eo Ens. Atherley, from 15 F. Ens. vies 
9 Hosp. ep. Asilet, Burt, Assist.-Surg, Clarke, h. p. 44 F. 
Dent, 21 F. 4do. Ens. , from h. ~. 4 W. I. R. Ens. 
10 Lt. Blane, Capt. by purch. vice vice Blake, exch. rec. diff. 18 do. 
Rudsdell, 75" Si July 72 Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Hope, G.C.H. from 
Ens. by purch, vice Blane . 92 F. Col. vice M.-Gen. Sir G. Mur- 
do. ray, 42 F. 6 do. 
Robert pier Hallifax, Ens. by 75 C. Primrose, Ens. viee O’Brien, dead 
1 
15 A. Shaw, Ens. vice Slake, 3) F. -* ae Capt. by mes 
ey M. K. Ens. by pureh. . o Primrose, Lt. by purch. do. 
‘owne, Aug. rig one oe Ens. by purch. 
Ens. ie from h.p. 44 fF Ee 75 A. Browne, froth. p. 
‘ a ty gl ie Sepaganeniarepen: 
1 
ia TI Dep. Ass. Com. Gen. Maclaurin, front 
Lt. C , Capt. do. vip Pay. vie Heacock, dead, do. 
Gent. ek. Youig, from R. - ‘oan? Capt, ies Feting 
m, dead 
i Co F. Surg. vieo > ae ie 60 F. E do 
21 oF. m ns. 
, ag : wae "kets ee 
Capt. vice . p- 
= " 89 — Witkiartson, from bp. 1 F. Lt 
2d Lt. tet Lt. b a | vice Holland, 86 do. 
W. Le coed 92 Lt. Gen. Alex. Dut, Col. view Lt.- 
Gen. Sir J. Hope, 72F. 6 Sept. 
28 » Ens. Shaw, Lt. Hemp, fades. 7) Thomson, Assist. Surg. 
Fae Soke, from 13 F. Ens. dismissed 25 J 
Lt. eee Ane vee 93 Capt. Macintosh, from 11 F. Maj. by 
Pie viee Brice, ret. 18 
cage Hay, from 6 . Capt. vie 1W. I. R: Maj. Gilland, ‘from 1 Vet. 
aj. » removed from the oe vice Kenney, h. p. 12 F. 
service 11 June 4 do. 
2 _ M-Gen. SirG pos, G.C.B. = 2 Duliouk, fs fromh. p. 103 ss" M4 
F. Colonel, vice Gen. Ea “Rractean, exch -* 
opetoun, dead As, Staff Surg. Tedlie, pre, thee 
Capt. Eogens from 23 F. Maj. 5 do. 
purch. utehinson, prom. Cape Corps (Cav:) Lt. Foster, from 13 Dt. Adj. 
4 do. and Lt. 28 Aug. 
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A Veta Bs Ste Nae from h. p. 12 F 
a , 1 W. >a. 
2 Lt, Hartley, from p. York Rang 

: ‘4 St aus 
_1 Vet. Bn. Lay Cone, { ug 


de Barralier mame bp. 368 
dope vice Poppleton, cance 
Vet, Comp. Lie, th no 


Unattached. 
. H. Hely, Hutchinson, from 49 


StoGieh of fnditoy pune. nies 
Col. Wright, ret. 
y initia Dinertiada 

Royal Art. 2d Lt. » Ist Lt. 11 Aug. 1823 
Jae Drsy. natteson, 24 Lt. do. 
1st Lt. Slater, from h. p. ist Lt. do. 
Bt. Col. and Lt. Col. Viney, Col. vice 
Wright, ret. 4 Sept. 
Bt, LA Cet, andl Mal, Bepugh, Lt. Cos, 
Bt. ant, anf Capt; B- Masdenads, 
Browne, Capt. do, 


Hospital Staff. 
Assist. Tedlie, from h. p. 85 F* 
pany Sk e, i. from bh m h. p. 


4 Se Sept. 1823 ° 


Garrisons. 
Lt. Gen. Martin Hunter, Gov. of Pen- 
dennis Castle, vice Gen. Buckley, 
dead 27 Sept. 1825 


Exchanges. 


Bathurst, Cape Corps, with 
er rec, diff. with Capt. 


AeA diff. with Capt. 
2 Ceyl. Reg. 
Me- 


+ with Capt. 
surier, h. p. 24 F. 
Lieut. Ses Ses, BSG. wih Ady, and 


Lieut. S 
1 Dr. G. with Lieut. Mas- 


—— Stammers, 
ter, 49 F. 
—— T. Wood, from 10 Dr. with Lieut. W. 


—Gurtayne, from 17 Dr. tee. diff. with Lieut. 
Clarke, h. p. 8 Dr. 
re 9 ae et with Lieut. 


sowsmith, trom R 

—_— R. Wagg. Train with Lieut. 
Deval’ hr 

-——~~ Roe, from 50 F. with Lieut. Ousely, h. p. 


‘ wet. 
, from 37 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 


_ Hartley, h. p. 24 F. 
— Fores from 33 with Lieu Boyes, 5. 
alford, 


Apppintments, Promotions, &e. 


6t9 
soberaont ke SA. ae wun oon 
From 57. rc. ai. with agign 

oe Dive Or. with Capt. Bloomfield, 
: Campbell, from 46 F. with Capt. Anderson, 
ae —. from 18 F. with Staff As. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Colonel Wright, R. Art. 
Major Turner, 1 Dr. G. 


Tidut. Hawnliton,'2 Life Gde. ‘ 
Appointment Cancelled. 
Capt. Douglas, 52 F. 
Deaths. 


General Buckley, late of 2 Life Gds. Gov. es 
dennis Castle, at ee ae > 14 an 


Earl Hi ry nC. 

of Hopetoun, G. Aug 
Major M‘Neill, 18 F. Malta, 31 

17 do. 

pans near 


Cat: Pilkington, Tle of W 
—— Witts, b. p Art, on passage from Malka 








ame me p- Royal Art. Acton 


8 do. 

—— Baillie, » be Ps 88. 1 
—— Blaskowitz, ‘enc. 
Lambeth. id 4 Aug. 





27 F. 

) ghee 
——— Vickers’ hb 131 F 7 3 Feb 
Ensign Hon. G. Finch, 15 P. » 16 Sept. 
——— Maclean, h. p. 27 F. 24 
Adjutant-Lieut. Bridgeland, F. Mal 5 au 

Master Tongue, h. p. 2 Dr. G. 
Medical Department. Staff Surg. Walter, 














: Gammell, h. p. om 13 “ Canada ‘ ee ag 
h. p. Rifle Brig. Sierra : 21 
October. 
2 Life Gds. and Mi from 45 F. Lt. Gent. Cadet, J. R. » Cor. 
vie How, 8 Be i 18 Sept. 1825 on aed 25 
. re vice ret. tou, < Wallace,  aaaly d do. 
Cor. Agen, Hom p- 18 Dr. Cor. and Lt. Blois, by purch. do. 
Sub- i do. Cor. Leathes, Lt. by purc ®. do. 
Lt. Clark, h, p. 22 Dr. Lt. and 'W. M. Owen, Cor. do. 
Adj. ¢ - diff. he received on Lt. Hort, from 2 Lt. vice 
exch. to h. p.) 29 Aug. Taylor, 45 F. 18 do. 
6 Dr.. Gas. Wildman, Lt.-Col. bypurch.vice 9 TJ. Fitz 'M. Vise. Kirkwall, Cor. by 
ign pure . - . purch. vice Lascelles, 67F. do. 
uttledge, Maj. by 13 G. J. Se ee 
Le Laniagy purch. = 4 Lt. St Leger, Capt/ by purch. vice 
Gh ane core. & ane en “a 
te A. Ge Duff, Cor. by-purch. 2 Oct. 
VoL. XIV. 4I 


- 











15 


16 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. [Nov. 


We Ps TT al by pureh: vice 


dead 9 Oct. 
> ae Capt. edema ro 
Ens. Stirke, Lt. reh. 
R. A. Cuthbert, Ene by h. do. 


H. J. 9 = Finch, do. 
-—— Campbell, Ens. vice vey F. 


Lt. Skinner, Capt. Purch, vice 
Macfarlane, a4 by 9 do. 


Col. viee Maj. Gen. Hele, dete 
de Barrallier, from h. p. 101 F. 
vice , cancelled do. 

» Morrison, from 83 F. As.* 


vice Quill, d 25 do. 
seebate fenie h. p. 37 F. * vice 
9 Oct. 


sehen sor Gray, bon a 


By ong » dead, 25 Sept. 
trie Hack h. p. 11 F, Ens. 
"2; Chambers, ret. list 16 Oct. 





Ordnance Department. 
Royal Art. 2d Capt. Grant, Capt. 22 Sept. 
—— Dunean, from h. p. 2d 4 
Ist Lt. Simmons, 2d Capt. do. 
» from h. p. Ist Lt, do. 
2d Lt. Runnacles, Ist Lt. do. 


Gent. Cadet, Vandeleur, 2d Lt. do. 
Ist Lt. Pearse, from h. p. Ist Lt. vice 
Breton, h. p. 1 Oct. 


Medical Department. 











Lt. Brand, Adj. vice Skinner do. s Doyle, from h. p. Surg. vice 
20 sey San ibs yg en Me ingen, fh. pe ©, On. 
24 L As. Surg. Cunningham, from h. p. 
t. ter, Capt. by puch. wie 66 F. As. Staff Surg. 2 do. 
Bt. Maj. Stewart, ret. Aug. Hutchinson, from h. p. 3 3 
% _ eae Lt. Le. w.LrR. ditto. 
‘ seine dead - Fuleyeos, from h. p. 20 F 
1 Gent. Cadet fi itto. vice Tedlie, prom. 
Coll. G. Pigott, R. Hosp. As. Coming, from h. p- — 
As. vice Alexander, 0. 
21 Ens. Deedes, Lt. vice Vesie, — G. Minty, Hosp. As. vice Kinnis, 
¢ . dead 16 do. 
G. C. Ens. i i “ 
35 Lt. Keogh, from 20 F. Lt. viee Dew- —_——— de 
son, P - 
41 : Hi, Maj. by purch. vice Unattached. 
OY» Maj. Wallace, from 1 Dr. Lt.-Col. of 
Lt. Johnson, Capt. by purch. Ine by purch, vice M. Gen. Swin- 
met trom15F. Ens. 2 er » Cane 
aoene' ° o Lt. Mose y OS BS OS. 8 
15 he 8 Dr. Lt. and Adj. by ete. vice White, ret. 
vice 2 Life 18 Bt. Lt. Col. Keightley, from 235 F. 
51 T. St L.I » Ens. Lt. Col. of Infantry by purch. vice 
60 Gent. Cadet F. Cog! from R. Lt. Gen. Minet, ret. 16 Oct. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Creagh, 81 F. Staf, 
Bt. Col. Fitz Gerald, Lt.-Col. vice Capt. Henry, from h. p. Ree ot of 
Andrews, dead il. in Ionian Isl. vice baby any 
Bt. Maj. F. Im Thurn, Maj. 25 Sept. 
64 Lt. oa , Capt. by purch. Fate Garrisons. 
Lt. Gen. Martin Hunter, Gov. of Pen- 
Ens. M‘Pherson, Lt. by purch. do. dennis Castle, vice Gen. Buckley, 
tip ness kaj i okt 25 ‘ = 
p Vine Bt. Maj. Simson, from Portsmou 
73 Lt. Hiamson, Capt. by purch. vice vee Mad tsi vice White 2 Oct. 
Lieut. White, from H ‘own rH 
Eng P. Primrose, Lt. by pureh. do. . Portsmouth, vice Simson 
ur, Ens. urch. do. 
77 Dep. Com. Gen. Maclaurin, from Exchanges. 
h. p. Paym. vice Heacock, — = Col. Hill, from 23 F. with Major England, 
3B Lt ey = “ae Capt. vice Pines tow Harrison, from 20 F. with Capt. Hors- 
Ens i Lt. do. Cape’ Daly, from 53 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Stu- 
85 Lt. i hee Capt. by” purch = we EG Pescctte, & 55 F. with Capt. W. 
: v ——- T. G. a ° pt. W. 
Charlton, 92 on” balay L. Peacocke, h. p. 36 F. 
Ens. Butler, Lt. by a ~p —_— a, from 2 W. I. R. with Capt. Bul- 
A. S. Bateman, Ens. by do. ie h. 
86 Lt. Holland, from 89 F. t vie Car str 5: Trollope, Bt. poem rec. diff. 
rol, h. p. 1 F. 8 do. lawn pr eek M. of Carmarthen 
87 Le ay from. ps 3 FL, veo —— Nash, fom 15 De. vee ill with Lt. Cob 
89 semen +e —— D’Urban, from 14 Dr. ree. diff. between 
@ i Deriing, oad Neh & Cav. and Inf. with Lieut. Congreve, 
' SS. Meade, 12 F. 9 Oct. png =~ EE from 15 Dr. with Lieut. Lindsay, 
91 op Ba. Maelean, Qua. Mast. vice 57 F. 
pdgoa 8Aug. ———~ Isaacson, — 2 F. with Lieut. Codd, 
- Purch, vice Wilkie, ret.” 25 Sept Ena m3 Senet See from 68 fr with Lieut. Cates, 
ieut. 
93 Maeintosh, from 11 F. Maj. 87 F. 
Brice, ret. 18do, ——— Fleetwood, from 74F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
2W.LR. As. Staff Surg. Tedlie, Surg. vice Burnet, h. p. 25 Dr. 
y en Gann do. ——- Cockburn, from 75 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
' Curry, Adj. and Ens. vice Hon. G. A, Browne, h. p. 70 F. 
dead. 16 Oct. Cornet Currie, from 3 Dr, G. ree. diff, with Comet 
1 Vet. Bn. » MH. King, from h. p. 5 F. Shewell, h. p. 60 F. 
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Cornet + ~The nec. diff. with Cor- 
net Pole, h. p. 
ass Campbell, from 24 F. with Ensign Ro- 
Browne, from 31 F. rec. diff, with Ensign 
Boileau, h. 
“ee caaaet F. with Ensign Burrows, 
—— Blake, from 70 F. rec. diff. with 
Reed, h. p. 4 W. L aie 
— Ardley, from 17 F. with Surg. Heriot, h. p. 
Bs Pesthertent, from 24 F. with Surg. Byrtt, 
TIF. 
—\ e, from 33 F. with Surg. Fitz Gerald, 


ot Bang Rickwood, from 8 Dr. from Vet. Surg. 
Veeind, p. 19 Dr. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Gen. Minet, late of 30 F. 
Major Gen. Swinton, late of 8 Gar. Bn. 
Lieut.-Col. French, 6 Dr. G. 
Major Stewart, 24 F. 





—_—_—__— wa 75 F. 


aples,? Life Gade Mil. Ion. Islands. 
Lieut. ¥ Maples, 2 


A ntment Cancelled. 
Bt. Maj. Popp Capt. 1 R. Vet. Bn. 
Removed from the Service. 
Dep. Com. Gen. Whitmore. 
Deaths. 
General Nisbett Balfour, 39 F. 16 Oct. 1823. 
——!. of Bridgewater, 14 Dr. Ashridge Park 


21 do. 
ay i * Hestin> Be. 6. C. H. 12 F. Wil- 
lesley Hall, A 20 Sept. 


Pel = T= 
Lieut.-General Willington R. Art. re 
Maj.-Gen. Kelso, 1 R. Vet. Bn. Bungay 13 do. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


621 
Colonel W late of R. Art. 2 Oct 
R. E.LC. Serv. 10 Mar. 


Lieut.-Colonel: 60 F. 
Andrews, re les ; 
pent bare ee 
—__ E. I. C. Serv. = 
Ogle, Pg Dijon 


June 
Jan. 
Macte acleod, B.C. Serv. aon ag a jae 











i 


Major 




















30 

Captain | pred 69 FY Wallajabad. ¥ Madras, 10d, 

Murray, Invalids. 

Covell.’ ‘late 5 Vet. _ ae 19 Fes 3 

Brsbridge, hp. 57 57 F. Naples, 13 
detbinid 4 ™ 
aa song “re p pain Jeney Spt 
Lieutenant (Vesey fF i 23 Sept. 





Limerick 
Kennedy, 30 F. Canton, Eo 


Indies 
Major, 41 F. Fort St Georg, 
———- Johnson, 41 F. " 


Madras 
: erst, faa. ©. et, Bn. Ree 


Slater, late Cape Gar. = Sa 


Good Hope 

Jones, h. p. 104 F. Belturbet, 

Bagnett, h. 4 Ceyl: R. 26 Septet 
———— Coniner, hp. Walla’s 

Ireland 
oy Rosenthel, h. p. York Lt A 
2d Lieutenant Roberton. p. 4 Ceylon Reg, Aw 
Ta and Bey? Bo, Dundale 6 
Seer a Dundalk” 6s 
Soatonans wofilles, 2 Wind. Rent. Slerra 
-Master Ens. Miller, 91 F. Jamaica,24 J 

guar Maser i p. 5 Dr. G. io Sept 
English, lish. h. p. ro ry 
eee nt See, eee : 


8 Dr. Norwich 26 do. 
Veterinary Surg. Nesbitt, 7 De @ Alawick ¢ ae, 
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NAVAL sheen ggprtidernnep capt 


Sender ea gh ni 5 aro hos omen 
on f » vice 'y: and 
returning to England. 
’ Post-Captains. Charles. H. Johnstone Thomas M. Currie 
Edward Boxer Charles W. Po 
George Frederick Rich Lieutenants. James 
Thomas Pettman Frederick Thomas Jeffreys William L. Sherringham 
Tinsley ~~ Currie 
Edward St Leger Cannon ames Gibson 
Rawdon Maclean Teek Willian: Reid 
Richard Douglas Alexander M‘Leod Barclay 
George Arthur Barnes John Macdonald 
Robert Willcox Joseph Reay William Dickey 
Robert Fair ick John Blake ia yh Gerrard 
Charles R. Milburne Henry R. Sturt Crozier, 
P. H. Yorke Alacri ; hoy Glasgow 
. ames 
R. Maclean Bustard E. 8. T. L. Canron Glocester 
G. F. Rich Gloucester H, M. Short Harlequin 
Forrest Isis J. G. D’Urban Harrier 
Samuel J. Pechell teem Thomas Layton Icarus 
J.J. ‘amar Gappage Isis 
Thomas Prickett .. Vietor Edward ditto 
Timothy Curtis Weazie. Furber ditto 
. G, Colpoys ditto 
Richard S. Triscott Alacrity W. S. Arthur ditto 
w. Fw Arab J Camilleri ‘Mania 
a oolcombe Bann & Norse ditto 
a Beaver Ste eh Mersey 
Bustard W. J. Cole (B) iy > a 
Smart Forbes" 
R. T. Loweay William Whitfield Ramilies 
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R. B. T. James Revenge. 
Robert Stuart Spercuent 
Robert Stuart wk 
Edward Gordon Sybille 

C. Gellieoe ditto 
tery aie 

itto 

John Golding 
W. B. M‘Clintock ditto 
Thomas E. Hoste Tartar 
R. M. Teed Victor 
H. G. Paget ditto 
W. Whitehead Weazie 








John Beal 
W. H. Brown 





Ba Sola MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


THS. 
oe 11. atCanuten, Mrs George Ballard, of 


* May 10. At sea, on board the Hon. East India 
's ship Farquharson, Mrs Major Taylor, 


Aug. Tl. At Genevy, the Lady of Henry Iveson, 
vier the =~ William David- 


Mg. At Linitheny the Lady 0 aptain 
bk * Westridge, Isle of Wight, Mrs John 


vio Ke Pir, the Lady of Captain Tat Royal 
ua ‘At Kilnflat, near Forres, Mrs William Grant, 
a 
At Gennttbene, Bo Lady of Sir George 
Sittwell, Bart. of a daughter. 
a ~ At Buceleugh Place, Mrs David Campbell, 


i, At Culduthel, Mrs Frazer of Culduthel, 


R 
Fs 


5. At de Castle, Lady Campbell, of a son. 

—At yee e Bg 

At Teddington, the Lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Mercer, 35d Guards, of a son. 

— At Milton, in Northamptonshire, the Right 
Ks yy Milton, of a son. 


veriaind Strest, a daughter. 
— At Pinkie House, Lady Hope of Craighall, of 


a son. 
— At West Heriot Row, Mrs Morson, of a 
5. At Yester House, the Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale, of a 
7. a Place, Portobello, Mrs M. Sten- 
» . Mrs Alexander Robertson, 


aii 


+ 


ofa 

a In Castle 

a y 
ot ot hort: Berwick, Mrs Dr Fogo, of a daugh- 

— In Gardner’s Place, - Deli, Re aly ot 
Lieut-Colonel Ross, Esq. of Laurence Park, of a 
daughter, still born. 

— Rg semrmeras Place, Mrs Megget, of a 

— At the Lady of Captain 
Le, Royal Navy of 0 

10. At the Marchioness of Shandos, of 
a son. 

11. In Great King Street, Mrs P. Robertson, 


a son. 
— In . Mrs Mitchell, of a son. 
x RS thoes See treet, Mrs Scott Moncrieff, of 


a daughter. 
12. is Lawrie, Court, of a son. 
aa Pm Ng be Street, Newington, 


— At cunt Melville, Fifeshire, Lady Cathe- 
rine Whyte Melville, of a 

14. At, Yark Place, Mrs d, of Broadmea- 
dows, of a 


_ Mrs Hopkirk, Northumberland Street, of a 


— At Ancram-house, the Lady of Captain 
Adam, Navy, of a son. 

16. At Lanarkshire, the Lady of 

Scipio ay 

of Heney W sia. Pentretchat 

— At rLearthy St Bernard Street, of 


ryt At iT, Great King Street, Mrs L. Cathcart, 
denghtee, ter. 
py md the Lady of the Attorney- 
iady of S. G. gy his 
Saieeaate M 's Consul, of a da 
— Ats, - » William 
Tennant, of a daughter. 


Charlotte Street, 
21. At Mow =k, the Lady of Robert Grant, 
Esq. of Tilliefour, of a son. 
23. At Barns, Mrs Burnet of Barns, of a daugh- 


, still-born. 
24. At Linkfield, the Lady of Wm. Aitchison, 
Esq. of a daughter. 
the Lady of Captain 
ter. 


— In Great Street, 
» Royal Navy, of a 
— At Kentish Town, near London, Mrs James 
27. "The Lad Mt Wal Long, Esq. of B 
e y iter aynton 
House, Wilts, of a son and heir. 
Sept. 28. At oe may ‘the Lady of Wil- 
liam Davidson, Esq. of a 
29. At G w, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Hastings, of a ter. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Orr, Hart Street, of a 


son. 

— At Sunny Side, the Lady of Captain Invera- 
rity, of a son. 
Pr eae Cottage, Mrs Leith Hay, of a 

ugh 

Oct. 1. In George Street, the Lady of Adolphus 
Ross, M.D. of a hter. 

— At Portsmouth, Mrs Major Dalzell, of a son. 

2. At Midhurst, the Hon. y Stopford, of a 
daughter. 

3. At Ruchlaw, the Lady of John Buchan Syd- 
serf, Esq. of ee ee son. 

— At santana, & the Lady of William Ful- 
larton, Esq. of Ske’ n, Of a daughter, 

—In it Place, Mrs Ferrier, of a son 

6. At Dean House, near Edinburgh, Lady Brad- 
ford, of a son. 

— Mrs James Moncrieff, Northumberland 
Street, of a daughter. 

7. In the Royal Cireus, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
William —. . secretary to the Medical Board, 

a son. 

— At Priory Cottage, St — the Lady of 
Lieut,-Colonel Robert Moodie, of a son. : 

9. Mrs Cargill, Scotland Street, of a son. 

10. At way, in Shetland, the Lady of John 
Scott, younger, Esq. of Scalloway, of a son. 

— At No, 35, George Street, Mrs Espinasse, of 


a son. 
a — Mercer, Society, Brown Square, of a 
ore Atthe Mount, Harrow, Middlesex, the Lady 


At Calais, 


Arehibald Campbell, . of a :0n. 
13. The wife of James Mac zie, seaman, Mon- 
trose, of three pers. 
— AtS 's Court, Glasgow, Mrs MacArthur, 
of a daughter. 


— At Auchterarder, Mrs Hutchison, of a 
hter. 


— At Edinburgh, the Lady of William Robert. 
7 a Pn Great Vy s Street, of a son. 
lingshire, Mrs Walker, 


15. At asian Mrs William Scott, 45, 


Northumberland Street, of a da’ 
16. At Chester, the Lady of er Dudgeon, 
“At Powtoals, Ms 
bala Mrs Bruce, 758 a iter. 
Ce London, 


Moray Mace e. ccm st Street, of a son. 


— At Prestonpans, Mrs Hislop, of a son. 
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19. pon 1, Buegleuch Street, Mrs W. A. Law- 
af en. 
— boa geal Mrs Gordon, of Cairn- 
Tray 


the Lady of Maman, Tag 


he Doug! er Gaees Kine Sent ek 

= Doula Gre 1, George cota ° 
Phin ny 
— In Coates Crescent, Mrs Dr Brewster, of a 


“pores ica eaaeagp of a 


Argyleshire, the Lady of 


Captain Wate, of a daughter. 
t Haughton, Mrs Farquharson,‘of Haugh- 


ae Pa Mrs Hope, of a son. 

31. At 2 “ “the vay of Frederick 
. of a 

Oriel Kt cae Lady Pringle, of Stiteh- 


el, of a 
“am At Hall, near Doncaster, York- 
shire, the Lady ‘ony. M. D. of a son. 
—. ‘Atst John’s Town Carmarthen, Mrs Mar- 
garet Davis, of daughters. 
ma 23. Al oe Gani, West Indies, Joseph 
t es, 
to Ann Sarah ag daughter of 
Z Willing, Stolmman M. D. of that er i 


en 1. rh ae » Edward Nicholas Hi Hurt, Esq. 
a h i of Derb ’ 
of, pt) Strutt, lo 4 
Aug. 17. At rm, Cantata Edward William 
Heart Shenly, of the Rifle B ie, to Catherine 
Anne, eldest daughter of W: Inglis, Esq. of 
Middleton. 


19. At Dunfermline, Mr James Arnot, mer- 
chant, to Miss Scotland. . 
28. At Dalkeith, the Rev. Andrew Elliot, Ford, 


to Isabella, daughter of Mr John Gray, 
merchant, ith. 
30. Mr Alexander M‘Intosh, to Jane, third 


daughter of Mr John Ferrier, commercial agent, 


. At Greenhead, Glasgow, Captain Tho- 

vid Steuart, of the Hon. East India Com- 

naa Service, Bengal Establishment, to Mary, 
eldest ter of 


Pinkerton, Esq. 
2. At Walcot Church Joseph Martineau, Esq. 
to ComBans 9 daughter of the late Dr 


— At Beith, the Rev. James Dobbie, of Annan, 
to meng md daughter of Mr James Faulds, mer- 


4. At Stoke Church, Captain James Stirling, 
R. N. to aa fourth’ ee of James Man- 
gles, Woodbridge, near Guildford. 
sn the Rev. William Rutherford, of 
Newton, Roxbur, to Jessie, daughter of 
the late Rev. W’ Elder, of Newton. 


Fraser > 
6. At John Horsley, Esq. of the 
Civil Service of A mag India Company, Madras 


Establishment, to se tor. ofthe Sth Ligh of the 
late Captain George Story, of the 8th Light Dra- 


_" At George Place, Leith Walk, Philip Hill, 
py oy London, elen, eld- 


, to H 
ter of the late John Stewart, Esq. of 


A St Church, . 
=-- At 8 oe © er — e, 


Hon. Thomas 


, the Hon. 
to Sophia Jane, 


Genguter of 


Dundas, of the 
late, dnd corm eh setae ay ta 
_ & At Kirkcudbright, the Rev. Dr Hamilton, of 


ReyisteromBirths and Marriages. 
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Kikeedbcigts, to Jane, daughter of Robert Gor- 
dom Th Rev. Nivison, of Middlebie, 
Miss Davidson, of wi 
ol ene Fe BD. to daughter 

1l, At London, Archibald 


the late Gen: Bridge, ofthe Hon Compasy' se 


Mars At Kilbride, in Arran, Robert Wallace, 
to . ’ PP ae wi 
ae of 


Edinburgh, Mr J M‘Lachlan, 
r mer- 
Pag to ve only daughter of Alex. Russel, 


- 15. At the English Ambassador's C 
Lor Viscount Sandon, eldest son of J ooiaig 
oe of the Marchioness of But sand grand-daugh- 
ju 
ter of the late Mr Contos is biti 


James poe 3 cabinet-maker 
22. At Leith, William Glover, Ton Ww. S. 6 
Jane daughter of the late Mr James Cumming, 


— At ene Nicol Dassuaville, 
hristiana 


eS Hardie, 
— At Edinburgh; Mr Alexander Tweedie, mer. 
chant, to Jessie, eldest daughter of the late Mr Mr 
Alex. Tweedie, Torsonce. 
sate Dal i won te. ae William Ber- 
Ty, to » daugh- 
poy yt ph 
Rev. n 
holm, to Janet, ae daughter of Hugh some. 
ville, Esq. merchant there. 
28. At the Guat Humphrey St John Mild- 
may, Esq. son of the — Sir Henry St John Mild- 
may, Ea. a Baring, eldest daughter of Alex. Ba- 
ngs .P. 
t Castlemains, the Rev. John W: 
Carluke to Caroline Anne, daughter « Soler 


a ‘Ach advocate. 
50. At He hn the Rev. David Allison, of Stew- 
berdeenshire, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Mr rn Clark, manufacturer, Paisley. 
31. At ete of the Institu- 
tion there, to Eliza, daughter of Mr Clark, late 


rector of the 
William Robert- 


Oct..1. At go yt 
son, Rosehall, county of Sutherland, to Eliza- 
a eldest da ledger of Mr Geo. ‘nebare. 
son 


of the 


estma 
; Mr John W to Miss 
Uaughter of James Reid, Esq. 


— At Arbroath, Mr J. S. Sands, writer, Cupar 
Angus, to Miss Christian Anderson, Arbroath. 











a ig pipes: and Deaths. Nov. 

- Sebel, thd dough Thomas Dores, Leith, to 12. Marion, y' » Tomnget daughter Mr George 
SAE Ne ry Limes Ean, Shee Hall; on i Oct, Gonos 

Lindsay, his “eldest eldest son; and on 12th Oct. Helen, 

eat At Slatefield Charles M‘Ar- _his second daughter; also, on the 6th Oct. Mr 
L.M, to MrsCa- John Jamieson the step-father of Mr Rae, who 


TEES 
ha ade the Hon. Pi 
¥. Cas, P. to Lady Isabella Montagu 
of Gio Sim, ond piste to the present 


of Buccleuch. 
iat any ne Fanaggh mr ned ge of 
the At iCeniohelanian Alex. Allan, ad 
vo- 
cate, third son of Alex. Allan, bao Hilde to 


of Craig only daughter of William Y. ounger, 
Kirkealdy, the Rev. Edward Irving, 
ALM of Hatton-Garden Chapel, London, to Isa- 
bella, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Martin, 
Kirkcaldy. 
ordshire, W. S. R. Cock- 


1 , Herefi 
burn, M. A. of Exeter C e, Oxford, onk 
barn, Kay. M.A. of Exeter College, 0 4 


Mr Peter Hendgnae, West 
gt ter of John Brodie, ~ 
22. At 


erts, 
Sees 
to Miss oe prmnenn Heneiee of Oe Late 
ey At 1 iebicage ban LAS Loutio, Kou, 


sagem a des ag Cupar 


St Bathan’s, Berwi » solanete nett atlest Cyd 
ter of Mr John Sha a ag Fes Culross. 

28. At the New Church, Mary-la-Bonne, Lon- 
don, Sir Joshua Smith, of Suttons, 
in the county of Essex, to Belinda, daughter of 
the late Colebrooke, 5 

50. At , Lieut Sir Thomas His- 


Lately, at Sutton Coldfield, the Rev. William 
to Grace Campbell 


datighter ofthe late Charis Sharpe Ei Esq. yOf Hod- 


_ Tr es Hines Church, Isle of Wight, Ca 3 
tain William A Mon » Royal ayy. S De 
B. to Anne, daughter Sir George Leeds, 


— At Raeburn Place, Lieut. William White- 
head, ordnance store-keeper, Stirling Castle, to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of tain Wil- 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 1822. At Quito, South America, Wiliiam 

Henderson, Esq. son of Dr Henderson, physician 
in Dundee. 

Dec. 22, 1822. At Calcutta, on pee the Eliza- 
beth, one of the country ships, of which he was 
First Officer, Mr George Rolland, third son of 

Rolland, Esq. late of Newton. 

Mar. 19, 1823, At Puneah, in the East Indies, 

rs Bertram, wife of Captain William Bertram 


at On board the ship Marquis of Hastings, 
tta, Mr Allan Farie, son of James Farie, 

. of Farme. 

| ge At Ca or America, Mr 
ey ty —oe 

Robert Ross Nn ls 


of 
nae Upper Canada, John Dick- 


d ae At Dominica, inthe ave land, ad econ Esq. 


son of Lieut Colonel Tullom R Artillery. 
— At Augusta; North America, Mr James An- 
derson, jun. merchant, F' 


has thus lost four members of his family within 


the short period of three months. 
20. At Town, Demerara, John Buchan- 
an, Ny son el of Auchmar. 


Savannah-la-Mar, Jamaica, Mr Alex. 
Lockhart Finlayson, son of the late Mr William 
Finlayson, depute clerk of the bills, Edinburgh. 

24, At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Quarter-mas- 
tor ual Mie, of the 91st, or Argyllshire Regiment 

28. At Orwell Manse, Kinross-shire, the Rev. 
Patrick Spence. 

29. At ia, on board his Majesty's ship Tar- 
os - Ogiivie, ear, William Ales Oo new of Bit 

Xe ie, . Bengal, and n Ww Sir 
William vie, of Inverquharity, B Bar 

Aug. 3. At Melville Place, Stirling, Mrs Murray 
of Wester Livilands. 

Aug. 9. At George Town, Demerara, George 
Falconer, Esq. fifth son of Mr John Falconer, far- 
mer, ettle. 

11. At Bahia, Dugald William Campbell, Esq. 


a Melfort House, Archibald Campbell, Esq. 
17. At Rumpenheim, the Landgravine of Hesse 
Repeeutatet, mother of the Duchess of Cam- 


re In Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, London, Jo- 


Charles Mellish, Esq. his Britannic Majesty’s 
Charged ’ Affaires ont Consul-General for the Cir- 
cle of Lower Saxon’ 


19. At Whithosn’ “John Miler, Esq. who, for 
to that bur of 40 years, held the office of town-clerk 


. At i ore, Keith Jopp, Esq. 
23. At Stoneyfield, Thomas Warrand, 
27. At Kilmarnock, John Carse, Esq. 
chardhill. 


At Kirkaldy, Mr George Dougall, shipowner 


’ Or- 


— In Upper Baker Street, London, William 
Campbell, . of Craigie. 
28. At Gaylield Place, William Arthur, Esq. 


— In Forth Street, Mrs Janet Peat, wife of 
John Peat, Esq. 
— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex. Browne, minis- 
ter of Coull, 
29, At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of Colonel M‘Lean, of the Royal 


Artillery. ; 

— At Dunfermline, Mr Robert Johnstone. 

— At Pooley, near Penrith, Cumberland, Chris- 
topher Wilson, . i. Fenchurch Street, London. 
He was sailing, with a party of ladies, on Ulls- 
water Lake, and in the act of drawing the char, 
from one of the barrels of his gun, with which he 
had been wee pe vy A png of the other bar- 
rel ‘were lodged in his left side. 

29. At the Isle of Wiehe peeaes Murray, wife 
of Lieut. Murray, 91st Regimen’ 

50. In — Street, Mrs m7 Clark, relict of 
Mr Thomas Smith, wood-merchant in F ‘isherrow. 

— At sea, = — mah) from Quebec to Leith, 
Miss Janet B: aged 75. 

— At Tuntioe ay, Mr Alex. Paterson, sen, tan- 
ner, aged 74. 

— At his house, No. 7, James’s Court, Mr Tho- 
mas Henderson, merchant. 

— At Dean Bank, Jean, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr Thomas Matthew, principal clerk of 
the Post Office. 

31. At Peebles, Giles Templeman, Esq. late a 
Bencher of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 


London. 

Sept. 1. In Cullachy, in Inverness-shire, Mr 
Robert Oliver, farmer. 

2. At Alloa, Mr Alex. Bald, sen. 79. 

—— At Inverness, William vom o Sealfank, in 


» D. D. Prin- 

py of St Alban’s Hall, Camden fessor of An- 

cient History, and Laudean Professor of Arabic 

in the University of Oxford, and Prebendary of 
St Paul’s, London. 

5. At b heres Forfarshire, James Mudie, oa 


Esq. in his 21st year. 
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. father’s house, Metchant Street, Edin- _ attention in the Housé of Commons. He has pub- 
ih, ian Cote, fomgas son cf Thomes Teed eral hl on orate fe 

— At Edinburgh Robert Gilmour. which the resumption of cash by 

Sept, 5 Afters few days Mines, tis father's Bank of England was Whoa thecaree- 
house in Edinburgh, Lieut. Matthew Miller, we = Nerable wealth Mr Ricardo had amassed con- 
ee Kits owm Light inant) siderable wealth on the Stock Exc! He has 
est son of S left a widow, and a large and y- His 
aged 24 years. death will be much as a public man, and 

It has seldom fallen to our lot to record the still more by those who knew him in private. 
death of a more promising than Mr Miller. 


skilled in their 
ly of natural phi- 
the arts. "He was a member of the 
Edinburgh, to which he 
papers on various inte- 
eclantiie Suntarch and piiioeo 
inqui Uw eaten Pye suggested, in 
an Essay on Principles of Gunnery, some cu- 
rious experiments which the Board of Ordnance 
Ca ee gin elucidation of the laws of 
the circum- 
pherical bodies 
Dasgnathsongh thee sea oioee of given 
th a view to the practi 
mame. groteg Geeeken seal nl os dietaattied 
from guns of different calibres. 
Presenting a striking contrast to the conduct of 


too subalterns in the army, who waste in 

idle pation the of leisure time 

which their situation , it was in pursuits of 

this description that Mr Miller cultivated his 
gifted talents; at to 

a strict and regular ance of his regimental 


duties, and making them comneviest © © to his ad- 
vancement in the profession he had chosen + bes 
ors eg for any rank he might 
n 

society, he was always distinguished 
for Pile Gensel coamalonpe and amiable 
manners; while by his more intimate acquaint- 
anee and friends,'he was beloved and respected for 
the strict integrity of his moral and religious prin- 
ciples, for his varied and extensive acquirements, 

friendliness of his dispositi 


timel 


i 


some alleviation of the heavy affliction which has 
ee ee ee ee 


ig yo 
Tb At Stockbridge Major William Forrester of 
— At cm At Edinburg, the infant daughter of William 
Yours. Sane ~¥ Spottes. 
n Charlotte quare, Mrs Joanna Baillie, 
wife of John Horner, 
— At Hillhousefield, David, son of Mr Robert 


PAr merchant, Leith. 
At his house, gh Place, —_ Mr 


Alexander C manufacturer, aged 44. 
— At Gaines ¥ », Jessie, eldest daughter of 
John Sim of Biainslie. 
8. At ‘organ, ifeshire, Mr William Innes, 
ial schoolmaster ith year. 


16 
— At Greenock, William FuHllarton, 
9. At Greenock, David, eldest son of Mr 
Kerr, merchant. 


— AtG WwW, Sos ees Stewart, aged 


7A, late of the 79th regim: 
his howe, Y oaest, Charlotte 
Iisterer, in the 84 


Mr William Lamb, wu 
of his age. 

10. At eyes Lieut William Aitkin, of the 
3d 


veteran ion. 
11. At his seat, in Gloucestershire, of water on 
the brain, David 


political oma 
his speeches on al] subjects of tthe ay; ad 
financial matene, were f always listened to ahaunt 
1 


11. At the house of his uncle, prenibn~ 4 
Esq. Queen Street, James Maga gd 
Esq. of Russel Square, London, F.R.S.L. 


12, At his house, Gayfield Place, Mr Alexander 
Hutchison. 

13. At F R. M‘Kenzie, Esq. of Flower- 
burn, convener of the county of Ross. 
ence h, — Smith, physician, in 


piney ~ te the 
oa oity _ Mr Henry Rayner, a bar vay jn 


was occasioned by the eye of matter 
a wound in his when assisting in the dissec- 


17. ie an aecident while 


— At his housein Portobello, Alexander Laing, 


ron at Laid in her 79th year , M roche 
—At rie Ts 
t e, widow of Colonel Alexander 


Hamilton of Luthri 
Baillie, Barracks, N. B. 


-General 
18. At his house, Argyll-Square, Thos. Camp- 
bell, Esq. late er of taxes. 
19, At Edinburgh, Lieut, James Doig, late of 
the 57th regim : 
19. At Cork Barracks, Lieut. John 
Maxwell, of the Fw 26th Regt, of Fo of Foot, third son 


the late Ma’ ot Ardwell, 
20. At aaa Mrs Lae, relict of the 
Laren. 


Rev. — M*‘ M 
Morriston, near Elgin, Lewis 
Coen sc ea patent ce 
t h, Helen 
Kinloch of Kinloch, Esq. siuatang 
22. At Kirkton of bucket, Christian Ben- 
em AL rE Kilwindine: ing, Mr John Burns, of Reid. 
Tr = 
stone, in the 85d year of his age. 
— At Morningside, Eugene, P.L.J. son of Alex. 
Faleoner, Esq. of Faleon- Hall. 
—In ae rr aes Mr William Innes, hat- 


ter, South-. 

25. AC her house in 1 Street, Miss Far- 
quhar, daughter of James Farquhar, 
— in Edinburgh. 

Newington, Mrs 


Janet Bi Balleny, wife of Mr J. f J. Howden. 
— At a Ann, fourth daughter of Mr W. 


-- At 11, Gilmore Place, David 


26.. Mrs. Smith, — Esa. 


Robertson, 
banker, Rae of Donald Smith, Esq- 
er, >bu: 

we Se Catherine Maccallum, 


— In James’s 
wife of John Meikigjonn’ . W.S. 


— At Balblair Cottage, Aird, Mrs Fraser of Cul- 


kie. 

— At Ecton, Northamptonshire, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. P. Mead, and ——— of 
the late Right Rev. Dr Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more. * 


27. At Fernie Hill, near Edinburgh, Robert 
Marshall, Esq. W. S. 
— At Greenock, Alexander May, Esq. post- 
master, in the 7ist yr of 
28. Da » eldest son of Mr William Tennant, 
North Charlotte Street. 
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i& A age, Alem Dunn, Koy surgeon, royal 
29. At Bank-House, Rear-Admiral Sir William 


» Bart. of Inverquharity. 


Walter Grindlay, My ty 


ness. 
— At Mr David Christie, of the 
firm of Gibson, and Wardlaw, North St 
Street. 
29. At L 


France, Mr ye Hon 
in sixth son of late Patrick 


merchant 
Here aneae, W 
— At , Mr Robert Johnston. 


— At Livilands, the Rev. James Bain, LL.D. 
vilands. 


— At Montrose, Mr » writer. 
Sussex, Col. J Carnegie, 
brother of the late Sir David Carnegie of South- 


India 's 
late 92d 
— In Portland Place, » the Dowager 
At his seat, Willes Derbyshire, Ge- 
Sir Chores Hasting Bart. G. C. B. late 
eS eee ees oe Pte 
Esq. “We chaes Siehed AF Weber, 
or 
five pounds of 40 stone. 
Manbek A tebight provi oe he 
jous 
Ts Gs Peieabendh, the Aivbe Lomen ho 
— At St > Ww 
taught Buonaparte in school 
Oct. 1. At the Manse of Barrie, the Rev. David 


in the 70th year of his age, and 48th of his 


- on anngeeey camaderianer ars Simp- 


son, 
= Wikoal Demons, aged 75. 
2. At his house, lotte Square, Colonel Ro- 
bert Royal Artillery. 
ta he Gath veer of bs tee, Hie wes eonosd aus 
s e was Ww 
celebrated Robert Burns, and was the 
in Alloway Kirk. 
Place, Leith Links, Mrs New- 
, wie of Mr Thomas Newbigging, wine- 
3. At Musselburgh, James Inglis, Esq. late of 


— At Charlesfield, Mary, fifth daughter of 


ih 


a 





[Nov. 


6. yom ey Esq. of Orrok. 


thgow, Alexander 


“Learmonth, Hq. of Cros 
ont tirkoke. 


& At Mosleyhill, William Ewart, Esq. mer- 
At wart, mer- 
chant, Liveepeal : 

— At Aberdeen, John Chambers Hunter of 
Auchires. 


— At his seat, in Dorset, the Right Hon. Na- 
thaniel Bond, one of his M: 's Privy Council, 
and a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 

9. At Ni .» Mrs Jean Vernor, wife of 
. writer in Edinburgh. 

Cameron, eldest daugh- 
ter Robertson, Esq. Advocate. 

— At Ratho, — of Mr Charles 

12, Here, Mrs =4 relict of the late Geo. 

minister of 

— At St Andrews, Mrs irs Balfour. 

13. After t' hree da illness, at Harewood- 
house, on aoe on. Frederick Lascelles, 
wre At his house, at Bungay, Suffolk, Major: 
General Kelso. P 


16. At Oxenford Castle, Harriet, Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple, wife of Tout General ir John 
Hamilton, 

— At Denboig, Fifeshire, General Nesbit Bal- 
four, Colonel of the 39th Foot. 
ne ae a ie Manse, James, eldest son of the 

—_ re Wartieon Crescent, Edinburgh, John 
Mitchell, late Consul-General in Norway. 


Esq. 
— At Glasgow, in the 80th year of his the 
Rev. Alex. Jamieson, of the Scottish E Episcopal 


18. oe East ——.. Mr James Mar- 
tin W: = te Commander of the ship Corn- 


— At Parkhill, near Dalry, Ayrshire, Miss Sa- 
te William Ha- 
milton, Esq. of 


rah Hamilton, daughter hed the 
— At Dundee, Mrs Guila, relict of John Guild, 
Esq. merchant there, aged 77 years. 

— At Candia, Stir , in the —— se A of 
his age, Matthew Ross, . Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates. 


19. At Glasgow, Eneas Morrison, Esq. 

20. At Seatown, near Arbroath, Thomas Renny 
Strachan, Esq. of Tarrie. 

— At Callander, John Campbell Macfarlane, 
M -pay 91st Regt. 


son 
21. The Earl of Bridgeater in the 71st year 
* _ age. He we Ebonshe ent to every labour- 
thood ae was disposed to 
oa sad a thus dis ity with an un- 
hand, ee ofall — ap oye 
8 it, by promoting ustr ‘or the em- 
permin be and improvement of the ee and pa- 
= of Ashridge, Herts, he left 60001. per annum 

or ever. 

—In ao Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Brother- 


Lately, At Bath, Jamaica, Alex. Mill, Esq. of 
— At Cork, Peter Kelly, M. D 
By Pa fy ten 
late physician tothe Fever Hospital, New Market, 
county 
, St Andrews, Charles Mac- 


—At Faery ( Cott: 
arthy Moodie, the son of Lieut.-Calonel 
Moodie. 


‘Robert 
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